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PREFACE 


The  pioneer  name  of  Eade  and  the  magnetic  word 
cattle  are  synonomous  and  they  parallel.  You  can't 
talk  about  one  without  thinking  about  the  other. 

This  historical  combination  of  cattle,  land  and  grass 
has  been  associated  with  the  Eade  family  since  the 
gold  rush,  covered  wagon  days  of  1849. 

That  was  the  year  that  Joe  Eade,  Kenneth's  and 
Harold's  grandfather,  at  the  tender  age  of  16,  crossed 
the  unfriendly  Indian-laden  plains  and  the  rugged 
snow-capped  mountains  to  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun  —  golden  California. 

After  a  short  bout  with  a  pick,  a  pan  and  a 
shovel  in  the  Mother  Lode  country,  this  astute  English¬ 
man  made  his  fortune.  He  stayed  in  the  West  and 
entered  the  romantic  cattle  business,  settling  in  Sweet¬ 
water  Valley  in  Monterey  County,  California. 

This  strong  and  deep  desire  to  own  cattle  and  live 
on  the  land  must  have  been  a  highly  heritable  trait, 
because  it  was  passed  on  to  his  five  sons,  namely  Ray, 
Bill,  Al,  Wes  and  Heman.  All  became  successful  live¬ 
stock  operators,  as  did  their  sons  and  grandsons. 

Of  the  five  sons,  Wes  became  the  leader,  riding  the 
point,  accumulating  large  land  holdings,  becoming  the 
epitome  of  cattle  dealers.  He  also  raised  a  large,  suc¬ 


cessful  family  of  three  boys  and  three  girls.  His  early 
training  while  in  the  employment  of  Henry  Miller,  the 
cattle  king  of  the  West  was  invaluable  to  this  big-time 
cattle  trader's  success. 

Wes  married  Bessie  Bray,  and  Albert  Bray,  her 
brother,  became  the  husband  of  Mary  Eade.  Thus 
these  two  California  cattle  baron  families  were  linked 
in  a  western  bond. 

All  through  the  interviews  for  these  memoirs  the 
close  friendship  and  admiration  that  these  two  families 
hold  for  each  other  is  evident. 

Both  the  Eades  and  the  Brays  always  demonstrate 
western  hospitality  to  the  nth  degree.  They  are  gener¬ 
ous,  courteous,  perfect  hosts  and  equitable  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellow  man. 

It  can  be  accurately  predicted  that  these  top  hands 
will  continue  to  stay  tall  in  the  cattle  improvement  and 
community  development  saddle  and  that  they  will 
maintain  their  spirit  of  leadership  coupled  with  that 
great  will  to  win  as  they  proudly  ride  the  point  over  the 
burr  clover  and  fillaree  studded  hills  of  southern 
Monterey  County  and  South  San  Benito  County. 

REUBEN  ALBAUGH 


INTRODUCTION 


Our  mutual  friend,  W.  C.  "Wes"  Eade,  was  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  cattlemen  I  have  ever  known. 

The  Eade  family  was  a  true  pioneer  family.  They 
crossed  the  plains  for  gold  and  stayed  in  the  West  to 
become  successful  ranchers.  Over  the  years,  gold, 
cattle,  and  land  fully  captured  their  productive  lives. 

The  Eade  family  is  closely  related  to  another  Cali¬ 
fornia  pioneer  family,  the  Bray  family.  Wes  Eade's  wife 
was  Bessie  Bray  before  they  were  married,  and  one  of 
her  brothers  married  Wes'  sister. 

Wes'  methods  in  the  production  of  beef  cattle  and 
the  purchase  and  selling  cattle  were  always  as  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  fair,  and  honest  as  anyone  I  have  known  — 
and  I  have  known  many  in  the  Western  states,  as  well 
as  those  in  California. 

Both  the  Eade  and  the  Bray  families  became  very 
successful  cattle  traders.  This  is  a  highly  speculative 
part  of  the  cattle  business,  requiring  much  skill  and 
knowledge. 

Much  of  Wes'  knowledge  of  the  cattle  business  was 
received  through  ten  years  of  experience  with  the 
largest  cattle  company  in  California,  Miller  and  Lux, 
where  he  started  working  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
never  attended  agricultural  college,  but  was  one  of  the 


best  educators  in  the  livestock  business.  His  children 
were  raised  on  the  ranch  and  received  from  their 
father  the  finest  education  possible  for  the  ranching 
business  and  the  production  of  livestock.  This  tradition 
has  been  passed  down  to  the  Eade  and  Bray  children 
and  grandchildren.  Combining  this  grass  roots  educa¬ 
tion  with  their  business  college  and  university  training, 
they  have  become  excellent  and  honorable  livestock 
producers  and  traders  and  fine  people. 

Five  of  Wes  Eade's  grandsons  are  involved  in  cattle 
trading  today. 

Referring  to  the  practical  education  received  from 
experience,  there  was  a  young  man,  Shorty  Williamson, 
who  worked  for  Wes  and  became  one  of  the  finest 
cattlemen  in  this  area,  as  well  as  an  outstanding  horse¬ 
man  and  livestock  trader.  He  was  a  fine  man  who  was 
a  great  help  to  the  Eade  boys  and  the  Bray  boys  during 
his  time. 

A  few  years  ago  Wes  was  honored  by  the  National 
Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  because  of  his  ability  and  his¬ 
torical  background  as  well  as  his  honorable  methods 
of  conducting  business.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and 
was  respected  by  all. 

John  Baumgartner 


HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERVIEWS 


The  Oral  History  Program  of  Shields  Library,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Davis,  has  focused  primarily  on 
the  lives  of  persons  whose  activities  are  of  significance 
to  the  history  of  agriculture  and  livestock.  This  memoir 
hits  the  "jackpot"  since  many  of  the  descendents 
of  the  Eade,  Tompkins  and  Copley  families,  out  of  the 
Nattrass  line  have  contributed  to  these  occupations. 

The  heirs  of  the  original  families  have  participated 
in  funding  this  memoir.  Their  names  occupy  several 
pages  in  the  prefatory  portion  of  the  memoir. 

Many  of  the  descendents  have  furnished  a  chart  of 
their  family  tree.  This  genealogical  information  is  car¬ 
ried  in  the  appendix. 

A  special  word  of  tribute  is  provided  to  Clara  Con¬ 
ley  Wiley  who  has  devoted  more  than  forty  years  to  the 
accumulation  of  family  history.  She  found  considerable 
information  in  the  1910  edition  of  the  Historical 
and  Biographical  Record  of  Monterey  and  San  Benito 


counties  by  J.  M.  Guinn.  Many  of  the  articles  from  this 
source  have  been  used  in  the  text  of  the  memoir. 

Clara  made  a  trip  to  Cornwall,  England,  to  research 
the  family  history  and  also  to  Illinois,  spending  days  & 
weeks  in  England  and  different  states  in  search  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Most  of  the  work  in  this  book  has  been 
furnished  by  Clara  Wiley.  Also,  she  was  behind  the 
drive  to  have  this  book  printed,  and  everybody  thanks 
her  for  it. 

Credit  is  given  to  Reuben  Albaugh,  retired  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Animal  scientist,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Monterey  county  as  Farm  Advisor.  He  is  a  co-inter¬ 
viewer  and  co-editor  of  this  material.  The  project  was 
further  aided  by  Mr.  Marion  Stanley,  the  current  Farm 
Advisor  officed  in  King  City. 

A.  I.  Dickman 

Head,  Oral  History  Office 
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All  uses  of  this  manuscript  are  covered  by  a  legal 
agreement  between  Harold  and  Kenneth  Eade  and  Roy 
Bray  and  the  University  Librarian  representing  the 
Regents  of  the  University.  This  manuscript  is  therefore 
available  for  research  purposes.  Literary  rights  to  the 
manuscript,  including  the  right  to  publish,  have  been 
granted  to  Harold  and  Kenneth  Eade  and  Roy  Bray 
during  their  lifetimes.  The  copyright  is  owned  by  The 
Regents,  University  of  California. 

The  oral  history  passages  of  this  work  were  pro¬ 


duced  by  tape  recorder  and  were  transcribed  by 
Shirley  Auman  of  Davis.  While  edited,  the  spoken 
words  were  retained  and  were  not  re-written.  This 
procedure  gives  a  spontaneity  and  freshness  that  the 
written  word  may  lack.  However,  standard  editorial 
techniques  were  used  to  maintain  a  consistency  of 
style  throughout  all  of  the  oral  history  project  publi¬ 
cations.  Since  basically  each  title  is  for  University 
archival  deposit,  matters  such  as  dates,  names,  places 
were  presented  with  the  greatest  accuracy  possible. 
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NAMES  OF  DONORS 


The  following  are  the  names  of  people  who  have 
donated  toward  the  publication  of  this  book.  They  are 
all  members  of  this  large  family. 

Mabel  Tompkins,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Henry 
Willis  Tompkins,  for  the  following  grandchildren: 
Linda  Hill,  Monica  Hill,  Galen  Hill,  Warren  Hill,  Steve 
Hill,  Nona  Hill,  Karen  Hill,  Charlie  Hill,  Richard 
Tompkins,  Kristine  Tompkins,  Carolyn  Tompkins, 
Joshua  Allen  Hill. 

Don  Tompkins,  in  memory  of  his  father,  H.  Willis 
Tompkins,  for  the  following  children:  Marilyn  L. 
Tompkins,  Michael  L.  Tompkins,  Mark  E.  Tompkins. 

Heman  Tompkins,  in  memory  of  his  father,  H.  Willis 
Tompkins,  for  the  following  children:  Debbie  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Barbara  Tompkins,  Donna  Tompkins,  David 
Tompkins. 

Harold  and  Marie  Eade  for  the  following  grand¬ 
children:  Bart  William  Bonfantini,  Bret  Charles  Bon- 
fantini,  Benn  Joseph  Bonfantini;  Julie  Ann  Eade,  Laurie 
Lee  Eade,  Tana  Lee  Eade,  John  Wesley  Eade,  Jr.,  Jamii 
Jo  Eade,  Traci  Marie  Eade,  Terri  Cathleen  Eade,  Harold 
Evan  Eade. 

Bill  and  Elsie  (Eade)  Bonfantini. 

Harold  R.  and  Bobbie  Eade. 

John  W.  and  Jae  Eade. 

Kenneth  L.  and  Helene  Eade  for  the  following: 
Wes  and  Carol  Eade  and  their  children  Karen,  Charlie 


and  James  Eade;  Kenneth  Jr.  and  Augusta  Eade  and 
their  children  Kathy  and  Hannah. 

Melvin  and  Eileen  (Bray)  Davis  and  sons,  Wes, 
LeRoy  and  Bill. 

Grace  Bray  and  Alvin,  Albert,  Maryann  and  grand¬ 
children:  Holly  Lee,  Alvin  Barney,  Melissa  Ann, 
Michael  Allen,  Mary  Margaret,  Marsha  Marie,  Forrest 
Ronald,  and  Shannon  Grace. 

Jean  Eade  Lowrie  and  sons  Davis,  Thomas  and 
Richard. 

Fred  and  Helen  (Eade)  Carter 

Les  and  Gen  Eade 

Roy  and  Evelyn  Bray 

Nellie  (Eade)  Claassen  and  Barbara 

Augusta  Cora  Harrold 

Ned  Corey  Harrold 

Irene  Eade  Carlson 

Dorothy  Eade  Bengard 

Thelma  Eade  Dallas 

Wilma  Copley  Taylor 

Stanley  and  Mary  Eade 

Stanley  and  Mary  Eade 

Fred  and  Roberta  (Copley)  Nichols  and  children 

Tom  Bengard 

Warren  Halter 

Elmer  and  Dorothy  Eade 
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Approx. 

Acreage 

Brand 

Hiram  Corey 

7,725 

Stanley  Eade 

1,330 

Les  Eade 

1,740 

Harold  Eade  Ranch  Co 

27,000 

Alvin  Eade 

5,682 

Roy  Bray 

5,200 

Heman  Eade 

5,840 

Fred  Carter 

8,700 

Kenneth  Eade 

19,100 

Nancy  Eade  Bengard 

5,400 

Irvin  Bray 

15,300 

Willis  Tompkins 

1,200 

Harold  Eade,  Jr. 

1,200 

TOTAL 

105,417 

Number  of  acres  owned  and  operated  by  Eade  family 
in  Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties,  with  brands  they 
used. 
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These  women  are  founders  of  the  three  families  —  the  three  Nattrass  sisters. 
Hannah  Nattrass  married  A.  J.  Copley 
Mary  Nattrass  married  Neman  Tompkins 
Jane  Nattrass  married  Joseph  Bade,  Sr. 
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EADE  SISTERS  OF  MONTEREY  COUNTY ,  CALIFORNIA —  TAKEN  ABOUT  7906 
Daughters  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Jane  Nattrass  Fade  of  King  City ,  California 
STANDING  (from  left) — Frances  Elfreda  Eade  ( Johnson-Corey ),  Emma  Eade  Meeter , 

Mary  Ann  Eade  Bray 

SEATED  (from  left)  —  Minnie  Eade  Conrad ,  Nancy  Eade  Bengard,  Alice  (Allie)  Eade  Wiley 
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CORNWALL 


In  its  central  hills  and  the  southern  part  of  its 
northern  coast  these  minerals  are  still  unexhausted.  In 
this  white  clay  country,  largely  around  St.  Austell,  the 
little  snow  white  peaks  are  a  remarkable  sight.  The  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  this  border  of  England  is  that  of  lofty 
and  often  jagged  cliffs,  rising  usually  to  a  height  of 
about  200  feet  and  reaching  even  700  feet  near  Crack- 
ington  Haven.  Only  here  and  there  lurks  a  little  beach 
made  of  powdered  shells,  or  of  black  and  white  stones, 
or  of  white  and  golden  sands. 

The  very  first  mention  history  gives  us  of  this  land 
of  Britain  is  of  Phoenician  ships  coming  to  this  coast  for 
tin  and  copper,  and  the  whole  region  abounds  with 
signs  of  that  ancient  trade.  No  doubt  the  Phoenicians 
found  shelter  in  Mount's  Bay  (about  six  miles  from  St. 
Germoe),  where  Penance  Harbour  now  closely  hugs  its 
shore.  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  wondrous  spectacle  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  has  a  singular  resemblance 
to  the  castle  -  crowned  isle  of  the  same  name  off 
the  coast  of  Normandy  in  St.  Malo  Bay.  Tintagel  is  en¬ 
chanted  ground,  whatever  its  association  with  King 
Arthur  may  have  been,  it  has  been  the  most  dominating 
site  in  relation  to  the  cycle  of  poetry  that  centered  on 
his  name. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said  of  Cornwall  that  is  not 
of  the  past.  It  makes  its  presence  felt  at  thousands 
of  London's  tables  every  summer's  day,  for  it  sends 
flowers  in  incredible  masses,  thousands  of  tons  of  them, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  blooms. 

ST.  BREAGE  (home  of  Eade  family) 

Its  fine  fifteenth  century  church  stands  on  a  hill  with 
wide  views  over  land  and  sea.  The  massive  tower  has  a 
crown  of  battlements  and  fine  pinnacles.  The  gran¬ 
ite  porch  has  an  entrance  arch  with  panelled  sides  and 
a  sundial  of  1795.  The  chancel  is  dimmed  by  the  great 
reredos  covering  the  east  wall,  so  that  no  light  comes 
from  the  window;  carved  in  chestnut  by  a  Belgian 
craftsman,  it  shows  the  Wise  Men  at  the  Manger  and  a 
dozen  other  figures  in  niches.  The  head  of  an  ancient 
cross  is  in  the  churchyard,  and  in  an  aisle  is  one  of  the 
oldest  things  to  be  found  in  Cornwall,  a  Roman  mile¬ 
stone,  perhaps  the  only  stone  in  England  with  the  name 
of  Marcus  Cassianus  Postumus.  Another  rare  possession 
is  a  group  of  remarkable  15th  century  wall  paintings,  the 
first  of  which  came  to  light  in  1895,  when  some  of  the 
color  was  a  little  restored.  One  shows  St.  Christopher 
touching  the  pebbly  beach  after  carrying  the  happy 
Child  over  the  stream;  completing  the  red,  blue 
and  gold  picture  are  fishes  swimming,  the  hermit  in  a 
little  boat,  a  great  sailing  ship  and  a  mermaid  with 
a  mirror  reflecting  her  face.  There  are  helmets  with  the 
dolphin  crests  of  the  Godolphins,  whose  home  was 
some  two  miles  away.  Here  also  is  a  copy  of  the  coffin 
plate  of  Margaret  Godolphin  who  lies  in  the  church, 
telling  us  that  she  wished  to  rest  at  Breage,  the  cradle  of 
her  husband's  race. 


ST.  GERMOE  (birthplace  of  Joseph  Eade) 

It  lies  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  high  Tregon- 
ning  Hill,  and  a  tiny  stream  flows  by  its  churchyard 
gate.  It  has  a  sturdy  medieval  tower  with  splendid  pin¬ 
nacle  springing  from  angel  corbels.  Here  is  St.  Germoe's 
chair,  an  odd  little  stone  structure  in  a  corner  of 
the  churchyard.  It  is  said  St.  Germoe  here  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  Cornwall,  having  come  over  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  fifth  century  from  Ireland.  The  Saint 
of  the  next  parish  of  Breage  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  nurse. 

The  Cornish  in  Wisconsin 

From  Wisconsin  Historical  Journals,  Vol.  XIV 

The  first  mines  to  be  operated  in  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  were  opened  in  1824  at  New  Diggings  in  Lafayette 
County  and  Hazel  Green  in  Grant  County.  Almost 
all  early  inhabitants  in  the  lead  region  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  regime  were  natives  of  this  country.  One  class  of 
miners  came  from  southern  Illinois  during  the  Spring, 
and  returned  down  the  south  flowing  rivers  in  the  Fall; 
this  class  was  nicknamed  from  the  fish,  whose  habits  it 
imitated,  "The  Sucker".  From  1827  to  1830  there  is  no 
record  of  any  Cornishman  immigrating  hither.  In  1830 
there  set  in  direct  from  Cornwall,  a  stream  of  immigra¬ 
tion  that  lasted  over  twenty  years.  Cornish  immigration 
continued  until  1850,  at  which  time  there  were  7,000 
Cornish  in  southwestern  Wisconsin.  Most  of  the  Cor¬ 
nish  who  immigrated  to  Wisconsin  came  from  Cam- 
bourne  and  its  vicinity.  Cambourne  is  one  of  the  larger 
towns  in  Cornwall,  having  a  population  in  1890  of  8000. 
It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  best  mining  dis¬ 
trict.  They  came  to  Wisconsin  by  many  different  routes, 
the  principal  ports  of  embarkation  were  Penance  and 
Falmouth  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cornwall.  After 
1845,  and  possibly  a  few  years  before,  the  Cornishmen 
came  mostly  by  way  of  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  thence  by  team  to  the  lead  regions. 
The  voyage  from  Cornwall  to  America  was  slow,  some¬ 
times  sailing  vessels  took  over  two  months  to  cross  the 
ocean.  From  the  point  of  landing  to  Galena  the  trip  was 
comparatively  rapid.  Speaking  generally,  the  Cornish 
were  not  adventurous  outside  of  a  mine.  They  would 
prospect  in  any  vicinity  in  which  good  lead  had  been 
found,  but  would  not  go  far  from  it.  Today  the  principal 
Cornish  settlements  are  to  be  found  within  the  district 
including  the  southwestern  part  of  Lafayette  County, 
the  southeastern  part  of  Grant  County,  the  northwestern 
part  of  Jo  Daviess  County  in  Illinois,  and  almost  all  the 
south  half  of  Iowa  County. 

In  the  early  50's  a  large  proportion,  possibly  half  of 
the  Cornish  miners,  left  the  Wisconsin  lead  region  for 
the  gold  fields  of  California;  of  those  who  left  probably 
three-fourths  returned,  for  most  of  them  left  families 
here. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Cornish  in  Wiscon-, 
sin  are,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  and  interesting.  Their 
occupation  was,  of  course,  mining.  A  few  of  them  had 


XI 


been  farmers  in  Cornwall,  but  turned  to  mining  on  ar¬ 
rival  here.  Land  for  farming  purposes  was  at  first  re¬ 
garded  as  almost  worthless;  no  Cornishman  thought  of 
farming  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  customary  for  the  men 
(usually  two)  to  go  out  together  with  their  picks  and 
shovels,  and  begin  to  dig  in  what  they  considered 
a  promising  spot.  This  they  called  prospecting.  But  as  a 
rule,  the  Americans  discovered  most  of  the  mines, 
worked  them  down  to  the  hard  rock,  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  them  for  easier  fields.  Some  of  the  Cornish  did 
likewise,  but  they  gained  their  reputation  as  "hard  rock" 
miners  from  the  fact  that  they  generally  stuck  to 
the  mine  as  long  as  the  ore  in  it  lasted;  it  made  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  them  whether  there  was  hard  or  soft  rock. 
The  native  Cornish  miners  have  always  been  regarded 
as  superior  to  the  Americans.  The  Cornish  introduced 
into  the  district  the  safety  fuse  for  blasting.  Before  they 
came,  there  was  little  blasting  done.  The  Americans 
were  surface  miners,  and  consequently  had  little  use  for 
it.  The  safety  fuse  was  the  invention  of  a  Cornishman 
named  Davis.  It  was  extensively  used  in  Cornwall  before 
the  Cornish  came  here. 

The  dialect  that  has  sprung  from  this  language  dif¬ 
fers  from  correct  English  not  only  in  pronunciation  and 
accent,  but  also  in  the  use  of  a  small  number  of  words 
which  have  come  from  the  old  Celtic  tongue.  There  was 
so  little  social  intercourse  carried  on  between  the  par¬ 
ishes  in  Cornwall  that  a  man's  native  place  could  be  toid 
by  his  accent  or  peculiar  pronunciation.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  parishes  correspond  to  our  townships 
in  size  we  get  an  idea  of  the  social  isolation  of  those 
days. 

Someone  has  said  in  substance  that  a  nation  can  be 
judged  by  the  food  it  prepares  or  the  table  it  sets. 
Judged  by  this  criterion  the  Cornish  would  not  be  found 
wanting;  not  only  do  they  prepare  good  food,  but  they 
also  have  a  number  of  dishes  peculiar  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  the  triangular  Cornish 
pasty.  Pasties  are  known  in  other  parts  of  England,  but 
the  Cornish  pasty  is  "sui  generis".  The  Cornish  pasty, 
as  I  have  said,  is  triangular  in  shape,  enclosed  entirely 
by  a  paste  and  baked  without  a  dish.  The  Cornish  have 
many  kinds  of  pasty,  but  the  "taty  pasty"  is  the  most 
common.  There  are  meat  pasties,  turnip  pasties,  apple 
pasties,  etc.  The  popularity  of  the  Cornish  pasty  is  ex¬ 


plained  when  we  remember  that  over  a  third  of  the  Cor- 
nishmen  are  miners  who  carry  their  meals  to  the  mines 
with  them,  they  desire  something  not  only  cheap  and 
substantial,  but  easy  to  carry.  Every  miner  takes  his 
pasty  to  the  mine  in  his  blouse  pocket  or  "fob",  as  the 
Cornish  say.  Pilchard  and  mackerel  pies  are  also  com¬ 
mon  in  Cornwall,  sweet  pies  and  meat  pies  are  often 
made  in  southwestern  Wisconsin.  Cornish  pies  are  not 
the  American  variety,  but  much  thicker,  being  baked  in 
deep  pans  and  without  a  bottom  crust. 

Saffron  cake  is  one  of  the  rather  common  articles 
of  food  in  Cornwall,  though  deemed  a  luxury.  This  is 
the  characteristic  Cornish  cake.  Our  sweet  cakes  were 
practically  unknown  in  Cornwall  during  the  Cornish  im¬ 
migration  to  Wisconsin.  Saffron  cake  is  much  like 
sweetened  bread,  filled  with  candied  lemon,  raisins 
and  currants.  It  is  both  flavored  and  colored  with  saf¬ 
fron.  The  cake  has  a  yellowish  color  and  a  delicious 
flavor.  Saffron  was  once  raised  in  England,  but  is  now 
imported  from  Spain,  Italy  and  France.  About  all  of  it 
now  shipped  into  London  is  sent  on  to  Cornwall.  It  is 
the  custom  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  to  bake  large 
quantities  of  saffron  cake  every  Christmas,  and  to  ex¬ 
change  samples  with  neighbors  and  friends.  Another 
dish  once  exclusively  Cornish  is  "scalded  cream"  or 
"clotted  cream".  At  one  time  this  was  known  as  "Cor¬ 
nish  cream",  but  is  now  often  called  Devonshire  cream. 
Today  it  is  largely  used  in  the  southern  and  middle 
counties  of  England,  and  is  a  considerable  article  of  do¬ 
mestic  commerce.  It  is  made  by  bringing  the  milk  to  a 
boiling  point;  the  cream  on  top  becomes  clotted  and 
is  much  richer  than  raw  cream.  The  word  cream  in 
Cornwall  means  clotted  cream  or  scalded  cream,  as  it  is 
better  known  in  southwestern  Wisconsin.  This  dish  is  a 
common  one  among  the  Cornish  in  the  lead  region,  and 
is  also  relished  by  Americans.  The  Cornish  pasty  and  saf¬ 
fron  cake  are  also  found  in  every  Cornish  household  in 
the  lead  district.  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of 
Cornish  dishes  less  common  in  our  state,  though  still 
familiar  in  Cornwall,  such  as  "heavy  cake",  "plum  hog¬ 
gin",  "figgy  hoggan",  etc. 

Every  parish  in  Cornwall  has,  once  a  year,  a  parish 
feast.  Then  all  these  Cornish  dishes  come  into  play.  The 
origins  of  the  feasts  is  not  certain.  Probably  they  are  the 
anniversaries  of  the  dedication  of  the  parish  churches. 
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GOLD 


The  little  camp  of  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  was  high 
on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  middle  fork  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  River  near  Georgetown,  California.  It  produced 
over  a  million  dollars  in  gold.  Nothing  remains  today 
of  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  except  for  traces  of  mines  in 
the  surrounding  hills. 

The  year  1848,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
California,  was  a  different  kind  of  year  from  those  to 
come.  The  criminal  elements  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
the  first  miners  were  friends  and  neighbors.  Theft  was 
rare.  The  average  yield  for  each  miner  that  first  year 
was  considerably  greater  than  in  subsequent  years.  In 
October  1848,  the  cold  rains  came  that  made  mining 
difficult,  and  many  miners  were  content  to  return 
home  to  enjoy  their  good  fortune. 

One  of  these  contented  miners  was  Cuthbert 
Nattrass,  a  native  of  County  Durham,  England,  born  on 
August  12,  1811,  married  Sarah  Jane  Fleming  in  England 
about  1834.  She  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1814.  Cuthbert  and  Jane  Nattrass  came  to 
Wisconsin  about  1840.  In  1845  they  helped  to  organize 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  Shullsburg,  Wis. 

Cuthbert  Nattrass  either  was  in  California  when 
gold  was  discovered  or  he  arrived  shortly  afterwards. 
He  mined  gold  almost  all  of  1848  in  Oregon  Canyon 
about  one  mile  north  of  Georgetown.  His  claim  meas¬ 
ured  sixteen  feet  square.  From  this  claim  he  took 
a  small  fortune.  He  recalled  being  caught  in  a  cave-in 
for  some  time  before  being  rescued.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season  that  year,  Cuthbert  returned  to  his 
family  in  Wisconsin. 

During  the  year  1849,  plans  were  made  for  the  inn 
they  were  to  build  and  the  necessary  supplies  and 
implements  purchased.  Lumber  was  ordered  milled. 
Leaving  Wisconsin  late  in  1849  or  early  in  1850,  the 
family  went  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans. 
With  Sarah  Jane  and  Cuthbert  were  Hannah  (born 
1835),  Sarah  Jane  (born  1838),  Joseph  B.  (born  1844), 
Thomas  (born  1849),  and  Alice  and  John  (birthdates 
unknown)..  The  last  two  children  are  thought  to  have 
been  twins  born  between  Joseph  and  Thomas. 

Leaving  New  Orleans,  the  family  went  to  Panama 
and  crossed  the  Isthmus.  This  was  a  long,  strenuous 
journey  for  a  family  with  small  children.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  natives  were  quite  amused  assisting 
Sarah  Jane  and  her  baby  Thomas  to  the  back  of  a 
burro.  The  older  children  walked,  while  the  younger 
took  turns  on  the  burros.  It  is  not  known  which  ship 
brought  them  to  San  Francisco;  it  is  known  that 
Thomas  was  five  months  old  when  he  arrived  in  Green¬ 
wood  in  April  1850. 

The  following  ships  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from 
Panama  early  in  1850:  UNICORN,  February  8;  ORE¬ 
GON,  February  22;  CALIFORNIA,  March  26;  and  the 
TENNESSEE,  April  13.  The  latter  seems  to  have  arrived 
too  late  to  have  allowed  the  family  to  arrive  in  Green¬ 
wood  on  April  14,  the  date  remembered  by  the  family. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  Cuthbert  bought 


a  river  boat  and  shipped  his  lumber  and  other  supplies 
to  Sacramento,  where  he  sold  the  boat,  purchased 
wagons  and  oxen,  and  made  his  way  to  the  chosen 
location  of  his  inn.  Here  he  built  the  Hoboken  House. 
It  was  also  known  as  the  "Sudden  Stop  Inn". 

Hoboken  House  was  located  between  Greenwood 
and  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  on  the  Georgetown  Divide 
of  El  Dorado  County,  California.  It  was  first  settled  by 
Sarah  Jane  and  Cuthbert  Nattrass  in  1850.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1853,  Cuthbert  filed  a  preemption  notice  with 
George  H.  Ingham,  Recorder  of  El  Dorado  County. 

Hoboken  House  was  a  large,  two-story  building,  a 
combination  hotel,  bar,  and  family  living  quarters. 
There  was  also  a  large  barn  and  livery  stable  for 
transients'  horses.  Miners  traveled  daily  from  one  loca¬ 
tion  to  another,  and  inns  were  numerous  along  the 
roads  and  trails  between  the  mines.  On  about  129 
acres  of  land,  a  creek  ran  through  an  old  Indian 
rancheria  where  a  large  grinding  stone  and  eleven 
mortar  holes  were  to  be  seen. 

Much  family  history  transpired  under  the  eaves  of 
Hoboken  House.  Three  more  children  were  born 
here:  Mary  Anne  in  1854,  William  C.  in  1857,  and 
Nathan  in  1859.  John  and  Alice  Nattrass  died  of  diph¬ 
theria  and  are  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  here, 
which  is  enclosed  within  an  iron  railing  and  is  shaded 
by  large  buckeyes. 

Hannah  Nattrass,  the  oldest  daughter,  married 
Andrew  Jackson  Copley  in  Hoboken  House  in  1852. 
Copley  had  come  to  this  section  of  California  in  1849. 
though  it  is  not  known  whether  he  became  friendly 
with  the  Nattrass  family  while  mining  or  later  through 
the  activities  at  the  inn.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1829. 

In  1857,  the  story  goes,  Jane  Nattrass  climbed 
through  her  bedroom  window  to  elope  with  a  man 
named  Joseph  Eade,  though  it  is  not  known  why  the 
couple  eloped.  The  difference  in  age  was  not  great  — 
Jane  was  19  and  Joseph  was  26.  Jane  is  described  as 
slender,  about  five  feet  tall,  with  her  hair  braided 
around  her  head  like  a  coronet.  Nattrass  and  Eade  had 
much  in  common;  both  were  born  in  England,  came 
from  mining  stock  and  mining  experience.  There  are, 
however,  stories  handed  down  indicating  the  two  men 
didn't  like  each  other. 

Hoboken  House  also  witnesed  the  tragic  death  of 
both  Sarah  Jane  Nattrass  and  her  new  baby  Nathan  in 
1859.  The  weather  had  turned  bad,  snow  had  piled 
high  in  the  hills,  and  both  mother  and  child  developed 
pneumonia.  They,  too,  are  buried  in  the  family  ceme¬ 
tery. 

Cuthbert  Nattrass  continued  to  run  Hoboken  House 
until  ten  years  later  when  he  sold  it  in  1869.  He  re¬ 
married  five  times  after  his  first  wife's  death,  with  at 
least  the  second  marriage  ending  in  divorce.  Hoboken 
House  subsequently  burned  down,  but  the  site  was 
recognized  as  an  historic  Early  Day  Hotel  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Historical  Society  in  1971. 
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CUTHBERT  NATTRASS 

This  is  the  man  who  influenced  the  fac/e,  Tompkins  and  Copley  families  to  come  to  California 
Westley  Cuthbert  fade  was  named  after  him. 

He  married  Sara  Jane  Fleming  in  County  Durham ,  England. 

He  died  near  King  City ,  California  in  1891 
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SARAH  JANE  FLEMING  NATTRASS  JOSEPH  BURNS  NATTRASS 

Born  in  County  Durham ,  England  about  1814  Son  of  Cuthbert  and  Sarah  Jane  Nattrass 

Married  Cuthbert  Nattrass  in  County  Durham 
Died  in  Greenwood ,  El  Dorado  County ,  California  in  1859 


Dedication  of  this  memorial  was  May  31, 1971 
Later  mounted  at  gate  to  the  cemetery 
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Homestead  patent  to  Hoboken  House  and  Ranch 
issued  to  Cuthbert  Nattrass  April  19,  1861. 

CUTHBERT  NATTRASS  DECLARATION 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Cuthbert 
Nattrass,  of  the  town  of  Greenwood  in  the  County  of 
El  Dorado  and  State  of  California;  that  I  am  at  the 
time  of  making  this  present  Declaration  residing  with 
my  family  in  the  premises  hereinafter  described  and 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  use  and  claim  the  same  as  a 
homestead  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  California  entitled  an  Act  to 
amend  an  Act  to  exempt  the  homestead  and  other 
property  from  forced  sale  in  certain  cases  passed 
April  21st  1851;  passed  April  28th  1860,  and  the  Act 
thereby  amended.  The  property  so  claimed,  declared 
intended  and  set  apart  by  me  for  a  homestead,  is  situ¬ 
ated,  lying  and  being  in  the  said  County  of  El  Dorado 
and  is  bounded  and  described  as  follows;  That  is  to 
say;  commencing  where  the  trail  from  Greenwood  to 
Spanish  Dry  Diggings  crosses  the  Hoboken  Canyon  to 
the  junction  of  the  American  Canyon,  thence  up  said 
American  Canyon  to  the  flat  at  the  head  of  Greenwood 
Canyon  at  the  cabin  of  Antone  Silva  on  said  flat,  thence 
north  to  the  place  of  beginning  about  200  acres  more 
or  less;  on  said  land  is  a  two  story  house  known  as 
the  Hoboken  House. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  herewith  set  my  hand 
at  the  town  of  Greenwood  on  the  19th  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  one. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 

COUNTY  OF  EL  DORADO  )  CUTHBERT  NATTRASS 

On  the  19th  day  of  April  A.D.  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  one  before  me,  E.  S.  Crawford,  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  and  for  said  County,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Cuthbert  Nattrass  to  me  personally  known  to  be 
the  individual  described  and  who  executed  the  an¬ 
nexed  instrument,  and  acknowledged  to  me  that  he 
executed  the  same  freely  and  voluntarily  and  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  therein  mentioned.  In  witness 


whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the  day  and 
year  just  above  written. 

Ellison  S.  Crawford 
Justice  of  the  Peace 

Filed  April  23  1861 
at  4  o'clock  P.M. 

Recorded  June  14  1861 
at  5  o'clock  P.M. 

Geo.  Duden  Recorder  for  El  Dorado  County 
By  E.  B.  Carson  Deputy 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

JOSEPH  EADE  TO  SARA  J.  NATTRASS 
State  of  California,  County  of  El  Dorado, 
Greenwood  Township 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  on  the  second  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty  Seven,  at 
my  office  in  Greenwood,  JOSEPH  EADE  and  SARAH 
JANE  NATTRASS,  of  the  Township  aforesaid,  to  me 
personally  known  to  be  the  persons  described  in  this 
certificate,  were  by  me  joined  together  with  their 
mutual  consent  in  the  Bonds  of  Matrimony  and  I  did 
first  ascertain  that  the  said  parties  were  of  sufficient 
age  to  consent  to  the  same,  which  Marriage  took  place 
in  presence  of  Joseph  Rugg  and  Wm.  F.  Hickle,  sub¬ 
scribing  witnesses  hereto. 

D.  C.  DICKINSON 
Justice  of  Peace 

Witness: 

Wm.  P.  Hickle 
J.  F.  Rugg 

Filed  January  28, 1857  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

C.  N.  Noteware 
Recorder  for  El  Dorado  Co. 
The  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original  recorded  in  this  office  in  Book  A,  Page  106. 

James  W.  Sweeney 

of  El  Dorado,  State  of  California 

Date:  March  9,  1949 
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NOTICE 

TO  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  SARAH  JANE  FLEMING 
AND  CUTHBERT  NATTRASS: 

GREETINGS:  On  Memorial  Day,  1971,  on  or  about 
12:30  P.M.,  between  Greenwood  and  Spanish  Dry  Dig¬ 
gings,  El  Dorado  County,  California,  the  dedication  of 
the  historic  site  of  the  HOBOKEN  HOUSE  will  take 
place. 


HOBOKEN  HOUSE,  pioneer  inn,  was  used  by  early  day 
miners  in  the  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  area.  It  was  erected 
in  1850  with  lumber  and  materials  brought  from  Wis¬ 
consin  by  Cuthbert  and  Jane  Nattrass. 

Sarah  Jane  and  three  of  her  nine  children,  John,  Alice 
and  Nathan  are  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  at  the 
Hoboken  Ranch. 
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Most  of  the  information  given  here  was  gleaned 
from  genealogical  records  accumulated  by  the  family, 
from  newspaper  accounts,  and  from  the  recollections 
of  family  members.  A  descendent,  Willis  Tompkins, 
says  that  after  Nattrass  sold  Hoboken  House  he  farmed 
along  the  Sacramento  River;  but  a  dry  year  discour¬ 
aged  his  farming  interests  and  he  settled  in  the  Free¬ 
man  Valley  in  Monterey  County,  probably  within  a 
year  after  the  sale  of  Hoboken  House,  which  would 
make  the  date  in  1870  or  so. 

Once  in  Freeman  Valley,  he  bought  sheep  because 
the  forage  was  excellent  —  the  foxtail,  filaree,  and  burr 
clover  growing  up  to  30  inches  high. 

Information  on  the  Nattrass  family  and  Hoboken 
House  comes  from  several  sources,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  Clara  Wiley,  family  historian.  The  contents 
of  these  sources  are  included  here  to  elaborate  on 
the  text,  even  though  some  of  the  information  is 
repetitive. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

From  El  Dorado  by  D.  A.  Shaw  (1900*) 

As  to  the  type  of  men  who  composed  the  greater 
part  of  the  emigrants  and  remained  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Golden  State  a  late  writer  says:  "To 
this  land  of  golden  promise  in  the  early  times  came 
the  bravest  and  best  men  of  the  older  states.  The  pio¬ 
neers  were  the  adventurous  and  daring  spirits  of  the 
old  home,  who,  ill  content  to  stay  and  vegetate  amid 
the  familiar  scenes  of  their  birth,  took  heart  and  hope, 
and  through  weeks  and  months  of  peril  and  fatigue 
toiled  across  the  waterless  and  savage-peopled  wastes, 
to  the  land  afar.  They  lit  their  campfires  of  buffalo 
chips  and  sage  brush,  and  tossed  in  uneasy  dreams  at 
night  with  their  guns  for  pillows.  No  better,  braver, 
truer  men  ever  went  up  against  double  shotted  guns 
in  battle  than  were  most  of  the  gallant  hardy  young 
men  who  peopled  California  many  years  ago." 

From  California's  El  Dorado:  Yesterday  and 
Today,  by  H.  D.  Jerrett  (1915) 

"Spanish  Dry  Diggings  Pg.  85: 

Situated  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  about  four 
miles  north  of  Greenwood  and  five  miles  N.E.  of 
Georgetown,  and  surrounded  by  Oregon  Bar  and 
Rocky  Chunky,  at  the  mouth  of  Canyon  Creek,  all  on 
the  river,  with  the  Floboken  House  and  the  Cedarbery 
Mine  on  the  ridge.  The  town  got  its  name  from  the 
dryness  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  stands.  The  little  camp 
has  produced  over  a  million  dollars  in  gold." 

From  History  of  El  Dorado  County,  California, 
published  in  1883 

Spanish  Dry  Diggings  is  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  El  Dorado  County,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  River;  five 
miles  from  Georgetown,  four  miles  from  Greenwood, 
Spanish  Bar  and  other  noted  localities  of  early  mining 
days  are  within  a  short  distance.  Early  settlers  here 
were  of  Spanish  origin.  The  name  of  the  first  trading 


post  or  permanent  settlement  was  Dutch  Town,  after 
which  the  name  was  changed  to  correspond  with  that 
by  which  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  were  known;  thus 
came  the  name  of  Spanish  Dry  Diggings.  In  1854  the 
first  quartz  seam  diggings  were  discovered  here,  which 
has  since  resulted  in  the  development  and  working  of 
many  valuable  mines.  The  amount  of  gold  taken  from 
these  claims  has  been  very  large,  the  best  authority  of 
the  place  estimating  the  Gritt  and  Barr  claims  alone  to 
have  yielded  $500,000  and  $300,000  respectively.  In 
these  diggings  the  proceeds  were  almost  all  profit; 
gold  is  said  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  bucketsful. 

Greenwood  or  Greenwood  Valley  was  originally 
Long  Valley,  and  a  trading  post  opened  there  either  in 
1848  or  the  spring  of  1849  by  John  Greenwood.  It  is 
located  in  one  of  the  loveliest  little  valleys  of  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  five  miles  south  of 
Georgetown  on  the  highway  from  Cave  Valley  to 
Georgetown.  Here  in  early  days  a  nice  and  lively  vil¬ 
lage  developed  in  a  short  time.  The  first  hotel  was 
called  "Buckeye  House". 

Georgetown.  The  first  mining  work  on  this  divide 
was  done  by  a  party  of  Oregonians.  They  were  mining 
in  what  has  since  been  known  as  Oregon  Canyon. 

During  the  year  of  1849,  the  Nattrass  family  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  plans  for  returning  to  California, 
probably  purchasing  implements,  planning  the  inn  they 
were  to  build  and  having  the  lumber  cut  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  Thomas  Cuthbert  Nattrass  was  born  in  Shulls- 
burg  Oct.  14,  1849.  They  must  have  left  Wisconsin 
late  in  the  year  or  early  in  1850.  The  family  came  to 
California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  long, 
strenuouus  journey  for  a  family  with  small  children.  It 
is  said  the  natives  were  quite  amused  while  assisting 
Sarah  Jane  Nattrass  and  her  baby  Thomas  to  the  back 
of  a  burro.  The  older  children  walked  all  the  long 
weary  miles  across  the  Isthmus,  while  those  younger 
rode  the  burros.  It  is  not  known  what  ship  brought 
them  to  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  known  Thomas  Nattrass 
was  five  months  old  when  he  arrived  in  Greenwood, 
El  Dorado  County,  early  in  April  1850. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  Cuthbert  Nattrass 
bought  a  river  boat  and  shipped  lumber  and  imple¬ 
ments  to  Sacramento,  where  he  sold  the  boat,  pur¬ 
chased  wagons  and  oxen  and  blazed  the  way  to  his 
chosen  location  where  he  built  the  inn  known  as 
"Hoboken  House",  also  known  as  "Sudden  Stop  Inn". 
Origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been 
from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  where  they  embarked  on 
their  journey,  or,  it  is  thought,  it  may  have  been  named 
"Hobo-Ken".  It  is  said  Cuthbert  Nattrass  was  born  and 
raised  near  the  Scottish  border  and  spoke  more  like  a 
Scotsman  than  a  person  from  Northern  England.  "Ken" 
may  have  been  from  his  Border  language.  He  was  so 
fond  of  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns  that  he  named  his 
son  Joseph  Burns  Nattrass,  in  honor  of  the  poet. 

Hoboken  House  was  a  large  two-story  building,  a 
combination  of  hotel,  bar,  and  family  living  quarters. 
There  also  was  a  large  barn  and  livery  stable  for  the 
transients'  horses.  Miners  traveled  daily  from  one  loca¬ 
tion  another  and  inns  were  numerous  along  the  roads 
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and  trails  to  the  mines.  The  house  probably  was  built 
sometime  in  1850  from  timbers  cut  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  They  were  hand  hewn,  measuring  22  by  21 V2 
inches.  It  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  about 
three  miles  north  of  Greenwood  on  a  mountain  road 
leading  to  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  at  the  mouth  of  Can¬ 
yon  Creek.  Nothing  remains  at  the  old  Spanish  Dry 
Diggings  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  its  past  save  traces 
of  old  mines  among  the  hills. 

In  1852,  Hannah  Nattrass,  eldest  daughter,  married 
Andrew  Jackson  Copley  in  Hoboken  House,  and  in 
January  1857,  Sarah  Jane  Nattrass  climbed  through  one 
of  its  windows  to  elope  with  Joseph  Eade.  They  were 
married  in  Greenwood  January  2,  1857. 

Three  children  were  born  here,  Mary  Ann,  born 
1854;  William  C.  born  1857  and  Nathan  born  1859. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Nathan,  Sarah  Nattrass  died 
of  pneumonia.  Snow  piled  high  in  the  mountain  passes 
prevented  a  doctor  from  Georgetown  reaching  her. 
With  her  baby,  she  is  buried  in  the  family  orchard 
across  from  the  house.  The  grave  is  marked  with  a 
granite  headstone.  After  their  mother's  death,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  cared  for  by  Auntie  Burner,  and  by  Mary 
Coddington,  her  daughter.  April  19,  1861,  the  ranch 
and  house  were  homesteaded  by  Cuthbert  Nattrass, 
and  later  that  year  he  married  Violene  Laws,  a  widow, 
in  Placerville.  This  marriage  was  later  terminated  by 
divorce. 

In  1900,  the  upper  story  of  the  house  was  burned, 
and  1901  the  entire  house  was  torn  down  and  a  school- 
house  moved  to  take  its  place,  using  the  original  cellar 
and  foundation,  and  today  (1957)  those  timbers  are 
still  intact.  The  barn  was  torn  down  in  1915.  Last  part 
of  the  house  to  be  removed  was  the  tavern,  and  it  is 
said,  so  much  gold  dust  was  found  between  and  under 
the  floor  planks  that  all  the  sweepings  were  sifted. 

In  1-902,  the  ranch  was  sold  to  the  Morris  family. 
The  title  is  held  by  Dorothy  Morris  Gilbraith,  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  James  Barnett  (Amelia)  Morris  and  her 
husband  reside  in  the  home.  The  ranch  now  consists 
of  129  acres.  In  the  old  orchard  there  are  six  large  pear 
trees,  still  bearing  fruit;  two  apple  and  one  sweetapple 
tree.  A  creek  runs  back  of  the  house,  which  is  also  the 
sit  of  an  Indian  rancheria  and  a  large  grinding  stone 
with  eleven  mortar  holes  is  still  in  existence.  Beside 
and  in  front  of  the  house  are  huge  locust  trees  and  two 
fig  trees,  still  bearing,  planted  by  the  Nattrass  family. 
Many  visitors  visit  the  ranch  and  grave  each  year.  The 
ranch  is  known  today  as  Hoboken  Ranch,  and  has  a 
fine  location  in  a  valley  with  plenty  of  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  region.  Some  guests  do  a  little  mining 
in  the  hills  where  gold  nuggets  may  still  be  found. 
Last  mine  to  be  worked  in  the  region  between  Span¬ 
ish  Dry  Diggings  and  Hoboken  Ranch  was  Railroad 
Hill,  mined  by  Cuthbert  Nattrass. 

Two  other  children  are  buried  in  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery,  viz:  John  and  Alice  Nattrass,  who  died  1860/1868, 
of  diphtheria.  Hoboken  Ranch  was  sold  late  in  1869, 
and  the  Nattrass  family  moved  to  Monterey  County. 
They  were  said  to  have  gone  to  Freemans  Flat  near 


San  Lucas,  where  they  engaged  in  sheep  raising;  how¬ 
ever,  Mary  Ann  Nattrass  was  married  to  Heman  Tomp¬ 
kins  in  Monterey  in  March  1870,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  family  first  lived  near  Monterey.  Cuthbert  Nattrass 
purchased  land  from  the  Nacional  Rancho  near 
Salinas  in  1882,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
called  Blanco.  How  long  the  family  lived  in  this  loca¬ 
tion,  and  the  date  of  their  moving  to  San  Lucas,  is  not 
known.  Eventually  they  settled  in  the  valley  of  Peach¬ 
tree. 

Sources 

Letters  and  notes  of: 

Willis  Tompkins,  Turlock,  California;  Alice  Flynn 
Pugs,  Placerville,  California;  Amelia  Morris  Barnett, 
Greenwood,  California;  Ted  Baggleman,  Sacramento, 
California;  Edith  Nattrass  Cope,  Corona  del  Mar,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Leone  Meeter,  R.N.,  San  Francisco  California; 
Mary  Eade  Bray,  Lonoak,  California;  A.  J.  Pierce,  Salinas, 
California;  N.  Marunich,  Greenwood,  California. 

Also,  "Histories  of  El  Dorado  County",  "First  S.S. 
Pioneers",  "Bancroft's  Pacific  States"  Vol.  6,  "Wiscon¬ 
sin  Letters",  "Historic  Spots  in  California  —  Rensch 
and  Hoover". 

Eade  and  Nattrass  Records  from 
Monterey  County,  California 

1882 

Nattrass  Cuthbert  Grantee;  Harriett  Butler  Grantor 
Nov.  9  1882  Book  #5  Pg.  71  for  $1500  cash  Nacional 
Rancho  east  of  Monterey  Road  (T.  B.  Jamerson) 

1883 

Nattrass  Wm.  Grantee  to  Cuthbert  Nattrass  Jan.  9, 
1883  Book  #4  Pg.  243 

1884 

Nattrass  Cuthbert  Grantor;  Wm.  Brown  Grantee 
July  18,1884  Book  #8  Pg.  33 

1884 

Nattrass  Wm.  to  Cuthbert  Nattrass  June  9,  1884 
Book  #8  Pg.  414 

1890 

Nattrass  Cuthbert  to  A.  J.  Copley  Oct.  7,  1890  Book 
#29  Pg.  451 

1888 

Eade  Joseph  Sr.  Grantor  to  B.  Nattrass  and  Joseph 
B.  Book  #21 

1889 

Eade  Minnie  Grantor  to  Heman  Tompkins  Grantee 
April  1889  Book  #18  Pg.  390 

1889 

Eade  Joseph  Jr.  to  Heman  Tompkins  Oct.  1889 
Book  #18  Pg.  390 

1889 

Eade  Joseph  Jr.  to  Heman  Tompkins  Oct.  1889 
Book  #26  Pg.  285 

1900 

Nattrass  Wm.  C.  to  Cuthbert  Nattrass  of  Salinas  (of 
Peachtree) 
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On  August  20,  1870,  Heman  Tompkins  married 
Mary  Anne  Nattrass;  she  was  16  and  he  was  37.  She 
had  been  born  in  Hoboken  House  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Tompkins  did  so  well  with  his  sheep  that  he 
was  called  "The  Sheep  King  of  Monterey  County". 

Heman  Tompkins  was  born  on  September  19,  1833, 
in  New  York  State  of  English  ancestry. 

Heman  Tompkins  left  New  York  in  1854  and  started 
out  West  after  gold  with  a  horse  and  cart  alone.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  Rockies,  Indians  surrounded  him  and 
took  his  horse.  From  there,  he  came  on  foot  with  a 
pack  on  his  back  to  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  County, 
California,  and  dug  after  gold  for  several  years,  but  did 
not  get  rich.  Tompkins  opened  up  a  mine  in  Spanish 
Dry  Diggings  and  dug  out  a  piece  of  leaf  gold  so  large 
that  it  more  than  covered  a  gold  pan,  but  the  water 
came  in  so  fast  that  the  old  China  pump  could  not 
keep  it  out,  so  had  to  give  up  the  claim.  This  was  in 
about  1860,  and  in  1918  a  company  opened  up  this 
mine  and  sank  19  feet  and  found  a  $62,000  pocket. 
In  1861,  Tompkins  went  to  British  Columbia  after  gold 
but  wound  up  packing  115  pounds  of  supplies  on  his 
back  on  snowshoes  fifteen  miles  at  a  dollar  a  pound. 
So  then  he  came  back  to  Georgetown  sawing  lumber 
and  building  cabins  and  teaming.  He  must  have  been 


Heman  and  Mary  Tompkins ,  Nancy  Eade  and  Willis  Tompkins 
Heman  and  Mary  are  grandparents  of  Willis  Tompkins 


a  rough  rider,  as  he  would  jump  from  a  high-seated 
wagon  onto  the  horses'  backs  and  pull  more  lumber 
and  supplies  than  the  others. 

The  cowboys  could  not  make  Tompkins  dance,  al¬ 
though  they  splintered  the  floor  about  his  feet  with 
their  bullets  and  shot  holes  in  his  hat.  He  just  laughed 
and  told  them  to  have  a  good  time. 

(The  above  information  about  the  Tompkins  family 
was  submitted  by  Don  Tompkins  of  Lakeport,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  a  son  of  Willis  Tompkins.) 

When  Tompkins  arrived  in  the  Georgetown  area, 
he  undoubtedly  met  the  Nattrass  family  and  the  Copley 
family.  In  all  likelihood  he  also  met  and  became  a  very 
close  friend  of  Joseph  Eade,  who  may  have  arrived  in 
the  area  at  about  the  same  time.  Family  sources  say 
that  Tompkins  left  Georgetown  about  1865  and  moved 
to  San  Lucas,  Monterey  County,  then  to  Wild  Horse 
Valley,  then  to  Peach  Tree  Valley  where  he  and  family 
farmed  1500  acres  and  grazed  about  10,000  acres  with 
sheep  and  cattle  until  1915.  Then  he  leased  the  ranch 
and  moved  to  Oakland  where  he  died  February  28, 
1916. 

Heman  and  Mary  Anne  Tompkins  had  six  children. 
Heman  died  in  1916,  his  wife  died  in  1910.  Both  are 
buried  in  the  King  City  cemetery. 


WILLIS  AND  MABEL  TOMPKINS 
Married  September  19 , 1933  (formerly  Mabel  O'Connor) 
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Andrew  Jackson  Copley,  Sr.,  married  Hannah  in  Sacramento  on  April  9,  1847,  making  him  the  first 
Nattrass  in  1852  at  Hoboken  House.  child  born  in  California  of  American  parents.  He  be- 

Ella  Copley,  daughter  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  a  stock  raiser.  He  and  Ella  had  three  children,  Cuthbert, 
Hannah  Copley,  married  Ben  Hames.  Hames  was  born  Nellie,  and  Eva. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  fine  memory  of  Willis  Tompkins  of  Turlock  for  the  identity  of  persons  and  horses  in  this  photo.  They  are: 
Will  Harvey  and  race  horse  (front  of  fence);  Jane  Nattrass  Eade  with  Neman  T.  and  Mary  Bade  (center);  Jack  Dempsey  and  service  mare; 
Heman  Tompkins ,  Jr on  White  Rock;  John  Tompkins  with  old  saddle  horse  Bones;  Joe  Eade  with  stallion  Rocker;  James  and  Nancy 
Bengard  in  buggy  near  house;  Freda  and  Minnie  Eade  (back  seat)  wagon;  Heman  and  Mary  Nattrass  Tompkins  (front  seat);  horses  Chub 
and  Charley  (wagon);  group  in  center  (children),  Grace  Eade  Nichols ,  Alice  Tompkins  (Olinger),  Willis  M.  Tompkins  of  Turlock  (1909). 
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Andrew  J.  Copley ,  Jr.  home  in  Wildhorse  Canyon 


Driver  —  Edwin  James  Copley  —  Wildhorse  Canyon 
Harvesting  in  Wildhorse  Canyon 


Elizabeth  J.  Copley ,  wife  of  A.  J.  Copley ,  Jr. 
Andrew  Jackson  Copley ,  Sr. 

Minnie ,  daughter  of  A.  J.,  Sr. 
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FROM:  HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  RECORD 
OF  MONTEREY  AND  SAN  BENITO  COUNTIES— 1910 

ANDREW  J.  COPLEY,  SR. 

Endowed  with  a  temperament  that  fitted  him  for 
the  endurance  of  frontier  hardships,  Andrew  J.  Copley, 
Sr.,  came  to  the  regions  of  the  southwest  at  a  time 
when  large  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  exercise 
of  his  natural  instincts.  Many  and  varied  have  been  his 
experiences  in  the  meantime,  but  he  has  surmounted 
them  all  and  has  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  of  the  community  in  Monterey  County 
where  he  has  made  his  home  for  the  past  forty  years. 

In  Delaware  County,  N.Y.,  near  the  town  of  Har- 
persfield,  Andrew  J.  Copley,  Sr.,  was  born  December 
18,  1829,  and  he  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  home  in  the  far  east.  When  he  was  a  lad  sixteen 
years  old  his  love  of  adventure  brought  him  as  far  west 
as  Illinois,  which  in  that  early  day  was  considered  fron¬ 
tier  country,  but  he  was  not  content  to  remain  there 
many  years.  In  the  meantime  interest  in  the  far  west 
was  being  created  through  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  attracting  hither  thousands  of  ambitious 
young  men  who  believed  that  a  fortune  awaited  them 
in  the  mines.  In  the  winter  of  1849  Mr.  Copley  went 
to  New  Orleans,  from  there  setting  sail  on  the  ship 
which  was  to  bring  him  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition, 
California.  El  Dorado  County  was  at  that  time  attracting 
considerable  attention  on  account  of  the  rich  deposits 
of  gold  reported  to  be  hidden  in  the  mines,  and  thither 
he  made  his  way  as  soon  as  possible.  His  selection  of 
a  location  proved  fortunate  if  the  length  of  time  which 
he  remained  there  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  judge,  for  he  mined  continuously  near  Greenwood, 
that  county,  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Finally,  however, 
he  gave  up  mining  in  that  locality  and  for  a  time  was 
similarly  interested  near  Sacramento.  The  year  1869 
witnessed  not  only  another  change  of  location,  but  a 
change  of  occupation,  for  in  that  year  he  came  to 
Monterey  county  and  became  interested  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  industry,  agriculture.  He  was  first  located  in 
what  is  known  as  Freeman  Valley,  but  the  following 
year  he  came  to  Long  Valley  and  located  on  land 
which  he  took  up  from  the  government.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  time  spent  in  Peach  Tree  and  ten 
years  spent  in  San  Diego,  he  has  made  this  his  home 
ever  since,  and  no  one  is  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
agricultural  advantages  of  this  particular  part  of  Monte¬ 
rey  county  than  Mr.  Copley,  who  after  forty  years  of 
activity  is  now  living  retired. 

Since  June  9,  1893,  Mr.  Copley  has  been  deprived 
of  the  love  and  companionship  of  his  wife,  who  prior 
to  her  marriage  was  Miss  Hannah  Nattrass,  a  native  of 
England.  Of  the  children  born  of  their  marriage  six 
are  living,  as  follows:  William  S.,  residing  in  Calaveras 
County;  Joseph  M.,  of  Wild  Horse  Canyon,  James  G., 
a  resident  of  Oakland;  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  also  a  resident 
of  Wild  Horse  Canyon;  Mrs.  Mary  Bailey,  of  Salinas 
and  Mrs.  Minne  E.  Blount,  of  Oakland.  All  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  given  good  opportunities  for  an  education, 


and  all  are  now  settled  in  homes  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Copley  takes  great  comfort  in  his  children  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years,  and  is  proud  in  the  possession  of  thirty- 
three  grandchildren  and  sixteen  great-grandchildren. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Copley  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to  the 
lodge  at  King  City.  During  his  younger  years  he  was 
an  active  participant  in  upbuilding  measures  in  his 
community  and  held  a  number  of  public  offices  within 
the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  justice  of  the  peace,  postmaster  of  Peach 
Tree,  supervisor  and  deputy  assessor  of  Monterey 
County.  Though  he  has  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years  he  is  still  young  at  heart  and  is. as  keenly 
alive  to  the  activities  and  well-being  of  his  home  com¬ 
munity  as  when  he  settled  here  forty  years  ago,  in 
manhood's  prime. 

ANDREW  J.  COPLEY,  JR. 

The  name  of  Copley  is  one  which  bears  weight  and 
influence  among  the  better  element  of  citizens  in 
Monterey  County,  where  the  father  located  in  1869, 
and  as  his  sons  have  grown  to  maturity  and  taken  their 
place  in  the  affairs  of  life,  have  emulated  his  example 
in  uprightness  and  irreproachable  business  methods, 
and  have  thus  added  lustre  to  a  name  already  held  in 
high  repute. 

A  native  son  of  the  state,  Andrew  J.  Copley,  Jr.,  was 
born  February  19,  1862,  at  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  El 
Dorado  County,  where  the  father  was  then  interested 
in  mining.  When  the  son  was  a  small  child,  however, 
the  father  gave  up  mining,  and,  going  to  Sacramento, 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  carrying  on  a  ranch 
in  that  locality  for  two  years.  Another  change  was  then 
made,  the  family  removing  to  Monterey  County  and 
locating  in  the  Freeman  Valley,  and  after  remaining 
there  two  years  located  in  the  Long  Valley.  Two  years 
were  also  passed  in  the  latter  location,  when  they 
leased  and  removed  to  the  James  Lowe  Ranch,  the 
father  also  having  charge  of  the  state  station  for  two 
years.  From  there  he  subsequently  removed  to  Peach 
Tree,  where  he  purchased  a  ranch,  upon  which  he 
made  a  specialty  of  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  besides 
carrying  on  general  farming.  During  the  various  re¬ 
movals  of  the  family,  Mr.  Copley  remained  with  his 
parents  and  was  a  valuable  assistant  to  his  father.  In 
1880,  however,  he  undertook  responsibilities  on  his 
own  account  by  locating  upon  the  nucleus  of  the  ranch 
in  Wild  Horse  Canyon,  which  is  his  home  today.  Since 
then  he  has  added  to  his  original  tract  by  purchase  and 
by  homesteading  adjoining  tracts,  until  he  now  has 
thirty-six  hundred  acres  under  his  control.  Of  this  he 
now  has  five  hundred  acres  under  cultivation  and  on 
a  portion  of  the  remainder  he  raises  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  All  of  the  land  was  in  its  primitive  condition 
when  it  came  into  Mr.  Copley's  possession,  and  all  of 
the  improvements  seen  on  the  property  today  have 
been  placed  there  by  himself.  These  include  a  com¬ 
modious  cottage,  the  home  of  the  family,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  of  fencing,  all  in  excellent  repair.  Everything 
about  the  ranch  indicates  the  owner  to  be  a  man  of 
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enterprise  and  progress,  which  is  a  truthful  estimate 
of  this  well-known  rancher  of  King  City. 

Mr.  Copley's  marriage  occurred  October  27,  1880, 
and  united  him  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  Smith,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Smith,  early  settlers 
in  Long  Valley.  Both  natives  of  England,  Mr.  Smith 
came  alone  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  going  directly 
to  the  New  Idria  mines,  in  San  Benito  County,  Cal., 
and  after  following  mining  there  for  several  years  came 
to  Monterey  county  and  settled  in  Long  Valley  in  1876. 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in 
1830,  came  with  her  six  children  to  the  United  States 
in  1873.  Of  these  only  two  are  now  living,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Copley,  Jr.,  and  William  J.  Smith,  of  Salinas,  assessor 
of  Monterey  County.  Mr.  Smith  passed  away  December 


23,  1893.  Though  now  in  her  eightieth  year,  Mrs. 
Smith  is  still  active  and  interested  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  is  proud  in  the  possession  of  sixteen  grandchildren 
and  six  great-grandchildren.  Eleven  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copley,  but  of  the  number  only  nine 
are  living,  as  follows:  William  C.  and  Edwin  J.,  both 
residents  of  Long  Valley;  George  A.,  of  Arizona;  L. 
Pearl,  the  wife  of  Albert  J.  Sargenti,  of  Point  Reyes; 
Andrew  J.  Jr.  (2),  at  home,  as  are  also  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  Samuel  J.,  Bessie  J.,  Clarabelle  C.,  and  Chester  A. 
Politically  Mr.  Copley  is  a  Republican,  though  not  a 
partisan,  casting  his  vote  for  the  candidate  possessing 
the  best  qualifications,  without  regard  to  party  name. 
At  the  time  when  the  Copley  district  school  was  in 
existence,  Mrs.  Copley  served  as  trustee  for  several 
years  and  was  also  clerk  of  the  board. 
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Of  the  four  original  families  in  this  account  —  the 
Nattrass  family,  the  Tompkinses,  the  Copleys,  and  the 
Eades  —  the  story  now  goes  to  the  latter.  The  name 
Eade,  also  spelled  Eed  or  Ede,  is  an  ancient  English 
name.  As  Ede  it  is  found  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  (1272). 
As  Eade  it  is  found  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

The  California  Eades  came  from  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  principal  occupation  is  that  of  miner 
—  tin  or  lead.  Times  were  so  hard  in  Cornwall  that 
some  of  the  people  turned  to  piracy,  and  they  were 
immortalized  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  "The  Pirates 
of  Penzance".  When  mining  opened  up  in  Illinois, 
many  of  the  Cornish  moved  there  or  to  Wisconsin; 
both  states  had  lead  mines.  During  the  twenty  years 
from  1830  to  1850,  so  many  Cornish  moved  to  the 
mining  area  of  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  they  became  the 
chief  miners  and  are  credited  with  the  development  of 
the  safety  fuse. 

Joseph  Eade  was  born  in  St.  Germoe,  Cornwall,  on 
March  30,  1805.  He  married  Nancy  Truscutt;  and  he, 
his  wife,  and  their  children  emigrated  to  America  in 
1848,  settling  in  Elizabeth,  Illinois.  They  also  lived  for 
awhile  in  the  lead  mining  region  of  Wisconsin. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  many  of 
the  Cornish  miners  joined  the  huge  throng  of  gold 
seekers.  Included  were  the  Eades  —  Joseph  and  three 
of  his  sons,  Joseph,  Samuel,  and  George.  While  cross¬ 
ing  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  the  father  died  of  cholera 
on  June  4,  1852.  His  son  Joseph  stayed  behind  to  bury 
him  and  cover  the  grave  with  stones  to  protect  it  from 
predatory  animals.  He  then  arrived  safely  in  California 
and  made  his  way  to  the  Georgetown  area,  where  he 


met  the  others,  the  Nattrass  family,  Tompkins,  and 
Copley. 

Joseph  was  one  of  eleven  children,  and  he  and 
Sarah  Jane  Nattrass  had  thirteen  children  of  their  own. 
After  they  were  first  married,  they  lived  in  a  cabin  on 
the  banks  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  River, 
where  Mary  Jane  (Minnie)  was  born.  Emma  was  born 
in  Grass  Valley  in  1859.  The  family  moved  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Illinois,  where  ten  more  children  were  born,  but 
returned  to  California  permanently  around  1884.  In 
the  meantime,  Joseph  made  three  or  four  trips  back 
to  California,  crossing  the  plains  each  time.  On  their 
final  move  back  with  the  entire  family,  they  took  the 
Southern  Pacific  train  to  its  terminus  in  Soledad,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  Heman  Tompkins  met  them  with  two 
spring  wagons  and  took  them  to  Lonoak.  One  of  the 
Eade  children  was  named  Heman  Tompkins,  so  the 
relations  between  the  families  were  close.  The  Eade 
family  settled  in  Lonoak,  where  Mary  Ann  was  born  to 
them  on  January  2,  1886.  She  married  Albert  Bray  in 
1907  in  Salinas.  Albert  died  in  1952.  They  had  three 
children,  including  Alvin  Leroy  Bray,  "Roy",  who  was 
born  October  18, 1909. 

Joseph  Eade  bought  land  in  Sweetwater  Valley  and 
grew  grain  and  raised  cattle.  During  the  severe  drought 
of  1898-1899,  much  stock  perished,  but  several  of  the 
Eade  sons  drove  their  cattle  to  Calaveras  County, 
where  the  forage  was  better. 

The  Eade  children  settled  all  through  the  King  City 
area,  in  Lonoak,  San  Lucas,  Long  Valley,  Wild  Horse, 
and  Lewis  Creek.  All  of  them  prospered. 
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Joseph  Eade,  1831-1921 
King  City ,  Calif. 
Photo  taken  circa  1884 


Jane  Nattrass  Eade 
Born  in  Co.  Durham ,  England ,  1838 
Dipd  Kiri2  Citv.  Calif..  1918 


Eade  home  in  Sweewater  Valley  in  1957.  Photo  by  Ned  Harrold. 
Built  by  Joseph  Eade ,  Sr.,  circa  1890-91. 
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Joseph  Bade  and  wife  in  front  of  home ,  Lynn  St.  Irene  fade  on  left. 


King  City ,  1910 
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Ranch  in  Sweetwater  Valley  near  King  City ,  Monterey  Co.,  California ,  owned  by  Joseph  Eade,  Sr. 
Photo  taken  soon  after  its  purchase  circa  1890-92.  Photo  sent  by  Leone  Meeter. 

Pictured  are  Joseph  Eade,  Sr.,  Grace  Bade,  Mary  Eade,  Jane  E.  Eade,  Raymond  T.  Eade, 

Alvin  Eade  and  Heman  T.  Eade 


Bunk  house,  Eade  Ranch,  Sweetwater  Valley.  Sons  of  Joseph  Eade 
occupied  this  cabin,  plus  a  "stuffed  wildcat". 


Rock  house  on  Eade  Ranch.  Mary  and  Eileen  standing  in  front. 
Used  for  storage  of  milk  and  food. 


Photos  by  Ned  Harrold,  1957 
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These  tintypes  of  Alice  Eade  Wiley  were  worn  in  a  locket  by  Emma  Eade  Meeter  for  many 
years.  Given  by  Sylvia  Meeter  Jordan  of  Carmel. 


Following  is  a  letter  from  Sylvia  Meeter,  daughter 
of  Emma  Eade  Meeter,  quoting  her  Aunt  Mayme  giv¬ 
ing  her  husband's  (Joseph  Eade,  Sr.)  blessing  over  food. 
We  thank  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father, 

For  these,  Thy  blessings. 

Grant  that  we  partake  of  them  with  grateful  heart. 
Forgive  us  our  sins  and  finally  save  us  in  heaven 
Through  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Amen 

Dear  Eileen: 

The  above  lines  have  not  been  edited.  I  wrote  the 
words  exactly  as  Aunt  Mayme  spoke  them.  We  were 
seated  at  the  long  dining  room  table  in  the  old  house 
on  the  hill  with  a  generous  lunch  spread  out  before 
us.  I  asked  her  to  say  the  blessing.  She  replied  that 
she  would  say  "Pa's".  She  closed  her  eyes  and  bent 
her  head  and  repeated  the  above.  I  am  sure  that  she 
was  unaware  of  my  presence  during  the  time  she 
spoke.  She  must  have  felt  the  presence  of  Grandpa  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  other  members  of  the  family 
seated  near  her. 

She  was  alert  and  very  happy  that  day.  Each  room 
held  some  memory  that  she  would  dwell  upon  briefly 
and  when  we  reached  the  back  yard,  she  looked 
toward  the  dry  hills  and  said  she  was  sorry  that  it  was 
not  sundown  because  she  would  like  to  show  me  the 
face  on  one  of  the  hills.  She  said  sometimes  on  very 
warm  evenings  Grandpa  would  tell  them  the  story  of 
that  face.  It  is  a  very  intriguing  thought  and  I  wonder 
if  Aunt  Celia  knows  the  story? 

Sylvia 


Bray  Ranch ,  Long  Valley ,  Monterey  Co.,  Calif.,  1961. 
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Bray  Ranch,  October,  1961. 

Bill  Denser,  Roy  Bray,  Evelyn  Bray,  Clara  Conley, 
Marian  Denser,  Mary  Eade  Bray. 


OBITUARY  FOR  MRS.  ALFRED  SARGENTI  —  JULY  14,  1966 


Mrs.  Alfred  (Pearl)  Sargenti,  78,  died  in  a  Santa 
Barbara  hospital  yesterday  after  undergoing  surgery 
last  week.  She  was  a  member  of  a  prominent  Southern 
Monterey  County  family,  one  of  11  children  born  to 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Copley.  She  was  born  on 
the  family  ranch  in  Wild  Horse  Canyon,  and  except  for 
the  years  she  spent  attending  school  in  San  Jose,  spent 
all  of  her  life  in  the  King  City  area. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  one 
son,  George  Sargenti,  Salinas;  two  grandchildren, 
Gregory  and  Jeanine  Sargenti;  one  great  grandson;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  J.  W.  (Clarabelle)  McKinsey  and  Mrs.  Bess 

BITTERWATER  BOY 

Raymond  Eade,  21,  son  of  Earle  Eade  of  Bitterwater 
was  killed  in  Vietnam  Monday,  March  24  in  action 
against  enemy  forces  somewhere  north  of  Saigon. 

The  young  soldier,  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  a  half¬ 
track,  had  been  in  Vietnam  only  about  three  months. 

Services  for  Sergeant  Eade  will  be  held  some¬ 
time  next  week  in  King  City  from  the  Ree  C.  Grim  fu¬ 
neral  chapel.  Date  for  the  military  burial  in  the  King  City 
cemetery  will  be  set  upon  arrival  of  the  body  in  Oak¬ 
land. 

Probable  escort  for  Sgt.  Eade's  body  is  Specialist  4 
Craig  Houx,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Houx  of  King  City, 
whose  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  is  up  this  month.  Sgl. 
Eade  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Houx  family. 

An  Army  chaplain  arrived  in  King  City  Wednesday 
to  advise  the  Eade  family  of  Raymond's  death  and  make 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  Earl  Eade  was 
told  that  more  information  on  the  action  in  which  his 
son  lost  his  life  would  be  forthcoming. 

Surviving  Raymond  in  addition  to  his  father  are 
a  sister,' Jane,  of  Salinas,  his  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Fred 
Prewett  of  San  Ardo,  and  Mrs.  Celia  Eade  of  King  City, 
and  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins.  His  mother 
passed  away  in  1958. 

Raymond  was  born  in  King  City  in  1947,  and  at¬ 
tended  Bitterwater-Tully  School.  He  graduated  from 


Burns,  and  four  brothers,  Will,  Jack,  Sam  and  Chet 
Copley,  all  of  the  King  City  area. 

Fraternally  Mrs.  Sargenti  was  a  member  of  La  Posa 
chapter,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  in  King  City.  She  and 
her  husband  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
four  years  ago. 

Services  will  be  held  Saturday,  2  p.m.,  in  the  Ree  C. 
Grim  Funeral  Chapel,  King  City,  followed  by  interment 
in  the  King  City  cemetery. 

Friends  may  contribute  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  or  send  flowers. 


KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

King  City  high  in  1965  and  studied  at  Hartnell  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Between  high  school  and  college  and  during 
summer  and  other  vacation  periods  he'd  worked  as  a 
cowboy  for  Harold  Eade  on  Laguna  and  Lewis  Creek 
and  with  his  father  in  Hernandez. 

Raymond  was  known  as  a  dependable  young  man, 
a  hard  worker.  He  was  quiet,  but  with  an  engaging  per¬ 
sonality  and  ready  smile.  In  spite  of  his  youth  he  was 
particularly  adept  with  young  horses,  seemed  to  have 
a  knack  with  colts.  He  loved  ranch  life  and  spent  all  his 
free  time  in  the  hills  away  from  his  agricultural  studies 
and  later  his  Army  duties. 

He  entered  the  Army  Nov.  9,  1967,  took  training  at 
Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  and  attended  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  school  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  He  was  transferred  to  Fl. 
Ord  and  visited  his  home  last  fall  prior  to  going  to 
Vietnam  in  mid-December. 

Sgt.  Eade  was  serving  with  the  8th  Infantry,  2nd  Bat¬ 
talion  and  due  for  rotation  back  to  the  states  Aug.  15. 

Sgt.  Eade  was  the  eighth  San  Benito  County  resident 
to  lose  his  life  in  Vietnam  combat. 

He  was  the  third  from  the  King  City  area.  Others 
were  Les  Smart,  Jr.,  and  Eddie  Dismaya.  Two  from 
Greenfield,  Gary  Tice  and  Juan  Jesse  Villalobos,  and  two 
from  Soledad,  Wally  Skinner  and  Rudy  Serrano,  have 
been  killed  in  Vietnam. 
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WILLIAM  E.  EADE  — 1872-1947 


William  E.  Eade  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  Jo  Daviess 
County,. Illinois,  October  9,  1872.  Bill,  as  he  was  called 
by  his  friends,  was  twelve  years  of  age  when,  with  his 
parents,  the  Joseph  Eades,  and  their  other  children,  he 
came  to  California.  The  trip  was  made  in  two  covered 
wagons,  its  starting  point  the  family  home  in  Illinois. 
Joseph  Eade  had  made  two  previous  trips  to  California 
and  this  time  he  settled  on  a  ranch  in  the  Lonoak  sec¬ 
tion,  going  there  because  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  lived  on  a  ranch  nearby.  The  now  well-known 
Eade  family  was  reared  there  and  they  later  acquired 
ranches  there. 

Starting  out  in  the  agricultural  world  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  rented  land  near  King  City 
and  embarked  in  independent  work  as  a  stock-raiser 
and  farmer.  Four  years  were  spent  on  the  same  place, 
and  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  subsequent  suc¬ 
cess.  The  profits  of  those  years  were  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  purchasing  property  of  his  own. 

About  that  time  he  acquired  the  title  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  the  Wild  Horse  Canyon  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  general  ranching.  Of  this  tract  he  planted  two 
hundred  acres  in  barley  and  wheat,  the  balance  of  the 
land  was  in  pasture  and  meadow,  furnishing  sustenance 
for  his  stock  which  consisted  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs. 

On  September  12,  1901,  William  E.  Eade  and  Miss 
Eva  Church  were  married  in  Salinas.  They  met  when 
she  taught  school  in  the  Adams  district  (near  the  pres¬ 
ent  Al  Eade  ranch)  coming  from  her  family  home  in 
the  Elkhorn  district,  near  Watsonville,  where  her  father, 
L.  W.  Church,  operated  a  dairy.  The  young  couple  lived 
in  King  City,  then  farmed  the  (then  called)  Copley 
place;  later  they  bought  their  present  ranch  in  Wild 
Horse  Canyon. 

They  had  three  daughters:  Irene,  born  February  18, 
1908;  Verna,  born  April  25,  1914,  and  Ethel  Mae,  born 
September  12,  1915.  When  the  girls  were  ready  for 
advanced  schooling,  Mrs.  Eade  moved  into  a  home  in 
town,  living  alternately  in  one  place  or  the  other.  In 
1939,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eade  leased  their  ranch  and  made 
their  town  house  the  permanent  residence. 

William  Eade  was  laid  to  rest  on  December  6,  1947. 
He  was  affiliated  with  the  fraternal  organization,  the 
Royal  Neighbors  of  America.  He  was  a  public  spirited 
person,  solicitous  to  aid  movement  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  community  and  the  Salinas  Valley;  was 
interested  in  all  enterprises  helpful  to  education  and 
civic  development,  and  prominent  in  local  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

A  farmer  who  had  endured  the  prevalent  hard 
years  before  success  came,  Bill  Eade  retained  his  happy 
disposition  and  it  is  that  cheerful  quality  and  his  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart  that  remain  as  attributes  in  the  minds  of 
his  fellow  men. 

(From  a  newspaper  account) 


William  E.  and  Eva  Church  Eade 
Married  September  12 , 1901  in  Salinas 


Raymond  Truscott  Eade  was  born  in  Rochester, - 
Illinois,  in  1877  and  came  to  California  at  an  early  age. 

In  1902  he  married  Celia  Tofft,  who  was  born  in 
March  1882.  He  worked  in  Felton,  California,  driving 
a  water  wagon.  He  moved  to  King  City  and  worked 
at  odd  jobs. 

In  1913  he  moved  to  Butterwater  Valley  where  he 
bought  a  ranch  and  raised  a  family  of  four  boys. 

He  died  April  1947. 

Their  children: 

Raymond  Earl  Eade,  born  June  1905;  Stanley 
Nesson  Eade,  born  August  1907;  Leslie  Joseph  Eade, 
born  September  1910;  Milton  Leroy  Eade,  born  August 
1912. 

(Information  supplied  by  Les  Eade  of 
Raymond  Truscott  Eade  family) 
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Celia  Tofft  Eade,  wife  of  Raymond  Eade ,  born  1882.  Raymond  Truscott  Eade 

Living  in  Hollister  (98  years  of  age  in  1980). 


Raymond  Eade  Family  —  Milton ,  Les,  Stanley ,  and  Earl 
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Leslie  Eade  and  wife  Genevieve  Sans  —  wedding  anniversary 


ALVIN  LEROY  EADE 

Born:  December  25, 1878,  Elizabeth,  Illinois 
Died:  July  25, 1963,  King  City,  California 

Alvin  came  to  California  at  the  approximate  age  of 
six.  He  grew  up  on  the  family  homestead  in  Sweet¬ 
water  Canyon,  which  eventually  became  part  of  his 
land  holdings  by  purchase  of  858  acres  from  brother 
Heman  in  1929. 

Al  Eade  made  his  start  breaking  work  horses  for 
Spreckels.  He  would  break  an  8-horse  team  for  their 
season  use.  During  this  "use  period"  he  would  haul 
grain  and/or  plow  for  custom  revenue  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  he  purchased  an  8-horse  work  team,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  his  earning  power  until  he  owned  three 
8-horse  teams.  Their  work  revenue  allowed  him  his 
purchase  of  his  first  land. 

Al  acquired  his  first  land  in  1906,  a  homestead  of 
160  acres,  the  "Rat  Patch",  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ranch  he  would  put  together,  still  held  by  his 
wife  and  daughter:  5,682  acres,  free  and  clear  for  over 
forty-three  years. 

After  harvest  time  in  1907,  Alvin  married  Ethel 
Violet  Russell  who  was  born  in  San  Miguel,  California, 
on  April  12,  1882,  daughter  of  Harold  and  Harriett 
Pepper  Russell.  (Ethel  recalls  that  in  those  horse  and 
buggy  days  Pine  Canyon,  southwest  of  King  City, 


was  "Lovers  Lane".)  On  this  same  October  15  occasion 
sister  Mary  Ann  Eade  was  married  to  Albert  Bray.  The 
two  couples  left  Salinas  by  train  for  a  honeymoon  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  two  cities  separated  by 
miles  of  sand  dunes!  When  they  went  through  King 
City  in  the  pouring  rain,  father  Joseph  Eade  com¬ 
mented,  "I  don't  understand  why  Al  didn't  get  off  the 
train  and  go  cover  up  his  hay!". 

Their  first  home  was  on  Lynn  Street  in  King  City, 
but  not  for  long.  The  young  man  from  Sweetwater 
Canyon  returned  to  the  area  of  his  boyhood,  renting 
nearby  land  and  a  house  from  Andrew  J.  Copley.  This 
80  acres  of  land  also  would  become  his  own  in  1934. 

He  dry-farmed  and  raised  cattle,  buying  and  raising 
drop-calves  to  get  a  start.  He  was  a  good  business- 
person  and  hard  worker,  and  his  wife  was  the  same. 
Together  they  parlayed  this  small  beginning  into  a  very 
successful  operation  of  farming  and  cattle  and  hog 
raising. 

Their  first  car,  about  1914,  was  a  second-hand  EMF 
—  Everett,  Metzger  and  Flanders  (Mr.  Flanders  taught 
Henry  Ford  about  mass  production!),  but  this  auto¬ 
mobile  was  commonly  known  as  "Every  Morning 
Fix  'em". 

He  continued  to  add  to  the  land  he  owned.  The 
largest  portion,  2,758  acres,  was  purchased  from  O.  H. 
Willoughby  in  1918.  From  then  until  1939  they  made 
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their  home  on  this  property  which,  when  they  acquired 
it,  had  been  the  "Weideman  Goat  Ranch",  a  milk-goat 
dairy.  Some  of  the  buildings  built  for  that  purpose  still 
remain.  During  the  1920's  another  160  acres  of  home¬ 
stead  was  taken  up,  and  320  acres  of  adjoining  home¬ 
stead  was  purchased  from  brother  Raymond. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  they  adopted  their  only  child, 
a  six-year-old  girl,  Jean,  whom  they  had  known  and 
loved  since  her  birth  June  10,  1923,  to  the  Taylor  fam¬ 
ily  who  lived  and  worked  on  the  ranch.  She  became 
their  pride  and  joy,  and  truly  "the  apple  of  his  eye".  Al 
often  gave  affectionate  nicknames  (that  stuck!)  and 
Jean  had  been  "Ping  Pong",  but  when  she  became 
their  very  own,  that  changed  immediately  to  "Sugar" 
and  stayed  with  her  until  she  had  children  of  her  own! 
She  attended  King  City  schools  and  graduated  with 
honors.  However,  she  had  one  desire  that  couldn't  be 
encouraged,  according  to  Ethel,  "because  girls  just 
don't  do  those  kind  of  things!".  From  the  time  she  was 
big  enought  to  know  what  they  were,  she  wanted  to 
fly  airplanes! 

The  final  land  purchase  was  from  the  John  Droge 
Estate  in  1934.  By  prior  agreement,  over  2,500  acres 
were  sold  to  neighbors,  the  Burchard  Brothers,  and 
1,345  acres  (plus  2V2  acres  reserved  for  possible  water 
well  site)  were  retained  to  complete  the  Alvin  Eade 
Ranch.  Over  the  years,  various  parcels  of  city  resi¬ 
dential  area  and  business  properties  were  bought  and 
sold  also. 

In  spite  of  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's  all 
mortgages  were  paid  off  in  1937.  That  same  year  the 
family  enjoyed  a  train  trip  to  Chicago  and  on  to  Detroit 
where  a  new  Cadillac,  their  first,  was  waiting.  By  car 
they  crossed  Canada  to  Niagara  Falls,  on  to  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.C.,  down  the  east  coast, 
through  southern  states  to  New  Orleans  and  to  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Exposition.  At  this  point,  Al,  a  man 
who  loved,  his  ranch  and  home,  had  had  more  than 
enough  and  was  "like  a  horse  heading  for  the  barn"! 
He  couldn't  waste  any  more  time  sight-seeing!  He 
hadn't  even  gone  to  see  Mt.  Vernon  —  it  would  take 
too  much  time,  and  he  felt  the  ranch  needed  him! 
Heading  home,  they  also  missed  the  famous  Carlsbad 
Caverns. 

Although  he  never  hired  the  Chinese  cook  he  had 
promised  his  bride  (because  she  herself  was  a  superb 
cook,  and  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  her  ability  in 
this  department),  in  1938  they  had  built  a  large  and 
lovely  home  in  King  City.  This  gave  Ethel  a  chance  to 
enjoy  more  social  life,  some  travel,  and  lots  of  enter¬ 
taining  of  their  many  friends  besides  a  well-deserved 
rest  from  long  years  of  hard  work  on  the  ranch.  She 
had  often  been  beside  her  husband  on  horseback 
helping  with  the  cattle,  cooking  for  harvest  crews, 
often  day  and  night,  as  well  as  meals  for  all  the  men 
who  worked  regularly  as  ranch  hands. 

But  Al's  heart  was  still  with  his  ranch  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  daily  trips,  leaving  home  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  "like  a  W.P.A.  worker",  he  said  of  himself.  He  did 
this  for  about  15  years,  then  at  age  75,  due  to  failing 


health,  he  could  no  longer  drive.  His  nephew  Earle 
Eade  worked  and  lived  on  the  ranch  and  became 
the  driver,  but  continued  ill  heath  forced  Al's  retire¬ 
ment.  And  Ethel  devoted  herself  almost  exclusively 
to  his  constant  care  for  many  years. 

In  1955,  until  1977,  the  ranch  was  leased  to 
nephews  Irvin  and  Roy  Bray,  operating  as  72  Ranch 
Company,  a  name  derived  from  Al's  own  72  brand. 

Another  look  at  this  branch  of  the  Eade  family  tree 
reveals  three  new  twigs,  sons  born  to  Jean  and  George 
Patterson  Lowrie,  Jr.,  who  were  married  August  10, 
1945.  David  Alvin  Lowrie  was  born  in  King  City,  July 
2,  1946;  Thomas  Garrett  Lowrie,  in  Salinas,  September 
20,  1950;  Richard  Russell  Lowrie,  in  King  City,  May  9, 
1952. 

Al  and  Ethel  were  typical  adoring  grandparents, 
and  as  the  young  family  lived  only  three  miles  from 
town,  they  were  able  to  enjoy  one  another  on  a  daily 
basis,  with  lots  of  over-nights  for  the  grandchildren. 
What  joy  those  little  boys  brought! 

Jean's  marriage  was  ended  by  divorce  in  1961.  At 
that  time  Al  and  Ethel  purchased  a  home  in  King  City 
for  her  and  the  children,  where  she  still  resides.  The 
boys  attended  and  graduated  from  the  King  City 
schools. 

In  1965,  the  mother  of  three  teenage  sons  was  to 
have  her  lifetime  dream  fulfilled.  At  age  42,  Jean 
learned  to  fly!  Not  only  did  she  become  a  private 
pilot,  she  also  earned  her  commercial  pilot  certificate, 
adding  instrument  and  multi-engine  ratings,  flight  in¬ 
structor  and  instrument  flight  instructor  certificates  as 
well  as  advanced  and  instrument  ground  school  in¬ 
structor  certificate.  To  learn  this  was  the  college  educa¬ 
tion  she  had  spurned  earlier,  and  the  peak  of  her 
whole  life's  experience.  For  these  accomplishments  in 
a  period  of  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  Jean  was 
given  nationwide  recognition  in  Aviation  News,  a 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  publication. 

David  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  an  electronics  tech¬ 
nician  in  cryptography,  and  is  now  a  licensed  cement 
contractor  in  Fremont,  California. 

Tom  graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Davis  in  1974,  a  plant  science  major,  and  enjoys  his 
job  of  wine-making  at  Chateau  St.  Jean,  Kenwood,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Moon,  near  Sonoma,  California. 

Dick  is  a  diesel  mechanic  living  in  northwest  Iowa, 
with  hopes  of  returning  to  California  soon. 

In  1977,  after  the  long-term  lease  expired,  and 
after  the  resignation  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank  as  Trustee, 
Jean  was  appointed  T rustee  of  her  father's  estate.  This 
made  it  possible  for  Jean  and  her  mother  to  assume 
control  and  management  of  the  ranch. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  surmounted  was  a 
shortage  of  water.  Ethel,  then  89  years  old,  told  Jean, 
"We  must  try  to  get  more  water.  I  want  you  to  drill 
a  new  well,  not  just  one,  but  two,  if  necessary!"  One 
was  enough!  When  this  well  was  begun  on  the  72 
ranch,  the  numerals  "072"  were  on  the  drill  bit  —  a 
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good  omen!  Even  during  one  of  the  country's  worst 
droughts,  this  new  well  delivered  120  gallons  per 
minute,  an  amount  almost  unheard  of  in  the  area. 
Using  only  one-third  of  its  pumping  capacity,  there 
is  enough  water  to  serve  the  entire  ranch. 

Each  year  since  1977  many  improvements  have 
been  added  to  the  ranch  water  system:  several  miles  of 
new  pipeline,  many  new  troughs,  most  of  them  of 
concrete,  several  new  large  concrete  water  storage 
tanks,  bringing  the  storage  capacity  to  over  100,000 
gallons.  Most  of  the  buildings  have  been  restored,  and 
Al's  72  ranch,  one  of  the  best,  is  flourishing  under 
family  management. 


Ethel  Russell  (Eade)  — 1904 


To  follow  in  her  dad's  footsteps,  Jean  now  has  her 
own  brand.  What  else  but  a  variation  of  Al's  72!  7  .  2 

This  gentle  man  of  the  land,  who  spent  his  life  in 
the  hills  of  home,  was  quietly  devoted  to  his  home 
and  family.  He  was  affectionate  and  filled  with  good 
humor.  He  was  generous  with  everyone,  and  quick  to 
help  those  in  need.  His  financial  assistance  was  given 
freely  to  many  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  even  to  those  he  scarcely  knew,  for  his 
motto  was  "Live  and  let  live".  He  was  loved,  admired, 
and  respected  in  his  community.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
he  was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 

Source  —  Jean  Eade  Lowrie,  King  City,  Ca. 


Alvin  Eade  —  about  1905 
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Heman  Tompkins  Eade,  the  13th  child  born  to 
Joseph  and  Jane  Eade  on  December  16,  1883  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  came  by  train  with  his  parents  to 
Soledad,  California,  and  then  by  horse  and  wagon  to 
Lonoak,  Monterey  County,  in  the  early  fall  of  1884.  In 
a  short  time  the  family  moved  to  the  Sweetwater  dis¬ 
trict,  close  to  .King  City,  where  they  homesteaded  and 
bought  land,  starting  the  Joseph  Eade  Ranch,  about 
1,200  acres.  Heman  attended  the  local  country  school 
and  learned  ranching  from  experience  of  working  on 
local  ranches.  He  also  worked  for  Miller  &  Lux  and  on 
the  Spreckels  Ranches.  In  1906,  he  leased  the  Eade 
Ranch  and  a  few  years  later,  bought  it  from  the  family. 

On  December  29,  1907,  he  married  Lilly  Pearl 
Longacre  of  King  City  and  moved  to  the  homestead 
cabin.  On  October  31,  1908,  a  daughter,  Thelma,  was 
born  and  on  August  23,  1911,  a  son,  Elmer  Wayne. 

In  1910,  they  bought  the  Tom  Phillips  Ranch,  about 
640  acres,  which  they  had  been  leasing  for  a  few  years. 
They  wanted  more  land  for  grazing,  so  they  leased  the 
Steve  Dedini  Ranch  in  the  Wild  Horse  Canyon  for 
many  years,  about  2,000  acres.  A  few  years  later  they 
bought  1,400  acres,  a  portion  of  the  Heman  Tompkins 
estate,  and  200  acres  from  Will  Shearer.  In  1927  they 
bought  the  Martin  Griffin  Ranch,  6,040  acres  and 
moved  back  to  Lonoak.  This  is  about  a  mile  from 
where  the  family  lived  in  1884.  The  last  land  they 
bought  was  320  acres  from  their  son  Elmer  Wayne 
Eade  in  1938. 


The  Heman  Eades  leased  the  ranch  to  their  son 
Elmer  and  wife  Dorothy  in  1950,  with  the  option  to 
buy.  In  1960,  Heman  moved  to  King  City,  after  selling 
the  ranch  to  Elmer.  The  Eades  were  honest,  thrifty, 
good  livestock  people,  and  great  accumulators.  Mrs. 
Heman  Eade  died  from  a  burn  accident  September  17, 
1950.  Heman  Eade  died  March  25,  1965  from  a  stroke 
and  pneumonia  at  age  81. 

Elmer  Wayne  Eade  was  born  August  23,  1911,  on 
the  Eade  Ranch  near  King  City.  He  attended  the  local 
grammar  and  high  school.  After  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  chose  to  stay  and  help  his  family  on  the 
ranch,  as  times  were  bad  in  the  1929  financial  crash. 
In  between  working  on  the  ranch  he  also  worked  for 
the  Associated  Oil  Co. 

On  July  12,  1936,  he  married  Dorothy  Rist,  an  R.N., 
and  moved  to  the  homestead  cabin  where  they  lived 
until  proving  up  this  homestead  of  640  acres  —  one  of 
the  last  issued  in  California  and  signed  by  Presi- 
den  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  They  sold  the  homestead 
in  1938  and  leased  the  William  Eade  Ranch  in  Wild 
Horse  Canyon  for  ten  years.  In  1950  they  returned  to 
Lonoak  and  leased  the  Heman  T.  Eade  Ranch  which 
they  bought  in  1960.  They  sold  the  ranch  in  1960  to 
Dean  and  Bessie  Watkins,  and  now  live  in  King  City. 
They  have  no  children. 

From  rags  to  riches  in  a  lifetime.  We  were  lucky. 

Submitted  by  Elmer  Eade  May  21, 1980 
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In  the  fall  of  1980,  several  members  of  the  family 
gathered  in  King  City  to  tape  their  recollections  of 
what  they  had  heard  about  their  early  family.  Included 
in  this  gathering  was  Clara  Wiley  Conley;  Harold  and 
Kenneth  Eade,  sons  of  Wes  Eade;  and  Alvin  Leroy  (Roy) 
Bray,  son  of  Mary  Anne  Eade  and  Albert  Bray.  Sum¬ 
marizing  their  joint  recall  would  be  about  as  follows: 

After  the  Joseph  Eades  came  to  California  where 
Heman  Tompkins  met  them  and  took  them  to  Lonoak, 
they  moved  into  the  schoolhouse  for  shelter.  A  number 
of  the  boys  worked  for  Heman  Tompkins  on  the 
Reynolds  Ranch  in  the  Peachtree  Valley.  Their  father, 
Joseph,  bought  land  in  the  Sweetwater  area,  now  the  Al 
Eade  Ranch.  It  is  still  called  the  home  place.  The  boys 
working  for  Heman  Tompkins  slept  in  the  bunkhouse, 
where  Heman  Eade  kept  a  locked  trunk.  He  always 
seemed  to  have  money,  and  his  needy  brothers  were 
usually  trying  to  borrow  from  him.  Occasionally  he 
would  loan  them  some  money. 

Bill  Eade,  another  son,  lived  in  the  Copley  house 
for  awhile;  then  he  moved  to  Wild  Horse. 

When  Joseph  Eade  came  to  California,  Emma  was 
pregnant  and  about  due.  Allie,  her  sister,  stayed  with 
Emma  in  Illinois  until  the  baby  was  born.  Allie  met 
Frank  Wiley  about  this  time,  and  they  were  married. 
He  was  a  Scotsman.  One  of  their  children  was  Clara, 


Clara  J.  Wiley 
3  years  old 


whose  memory  about  bygone  days  is  still  keen.  She 
was  born  back  east  in  Hanover,  Illinois,  on  October 
19, 1886. 

Frank  Wiley  and  his  wife,  Allie  (Eade),  had  a  total 
of  five  children,  including  Clara.  She  completed  eighth 
grade  in  Hanover,  Illinois,  and  one  grade  in  Rockford, 
Illinois,  High  School.  Though  her  parents  were  Method¬ 
ists,  Clara  became  a  Presbyterian.  She  worked  in  Aunt 
Sally's  boarding  house  in  order  to  earn  room  and 
board  to  attend  a  business  college.  She  was  twenty. 
The  college,  located  at  19th  and  Howard  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  gave  her  a  good  education  and  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  secretary.  She.  met  her  husband  at  the 
boarding  house  and  married  him,  William  George 
Conley,  on  December  15,  1910,  in  San  Francisco.  She 
preferred  being  a  secretary  to  being  a  wife,  she  says. 
She  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  died.  Her  son  is 
in  Bakersfield,  manufacturing  fiberglass  materials;  and 
her  daughter  is  a  medical  secretary.  Her  brother,  Frank 
Wiley,  worked  for  Matson  Shipping  Lines  as  an 
engineer. 

Clara  Wiley  Conley  has  devoted  many  years  of  her 
life  tracing  the  family  history  of  the  four  pioneer  fam¬ 
ilies:  The  Nattrasses,  Copleys,  Tompkinses  and  Eades. 
Much  of  the  genealogical  material  in  this  account 
came  from  her  efforts.  Certainly  without  her  work,  this 
book  would  not  have  been  possible. 


Alice  Eade  Wiley ,  Clara's  mother 
Born  Elizabeth,  III.,  1861.  Married  Frank  Wiley  1886  in 
Hanover ,  III. 
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Clara  Wiley  with  Harold  Eade  grandchildren  —  April ,  1980. 


Wes  Eade  married  Bessie  Bray  in  Salinas  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1903.  John  Bray,  her  father,  had  built  a  home  in 
the  Freeman  Valley.  They  had  six  children:  three 
daughters,  now  all  married  —  Nellie  Classen  of  Park- 
field,  Dorothy  Bengard  of  King  City,  and  Helen  Carter 
of  San  Lucas.  The  three  sons  are  John  Wesley,  who 
died  in  1928;  Kenneth,  born  in  King  City  in  1906;  and 
Harold  Joseph,  born  in  King  City  in  1907. 

Kenneth  married  Helene  Posz  and  they  have  two 
children,  Wesley  and  Kenneth  Louis. 

Harold  married  Marie  Malek  and  they  have  three 
children,  Elsie,  born  July  31,  1937;  Harold,  Jr.,  born 
August  15,  1934;  and  John,  born  August  26,  1944. 

Alvin  Leroy  Bray  married  Evelyn  Francis  Prewett. 
They  have  no  children. 

Continuing  with  the  recollections  of  these  four 
people:  Joseph  Eade,  the  founder  of  the  family,  had 
been  a  miner,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  some  detail. 
He,  therefore,  had  an  expert  knowledge  of  digging 
wells,  which  occupation  in  the  King  City  area  brought 
him  some  income.  He  could  sink  a  shaft  and  curve  it 
to  find  water.  A  reservoir  was  built  to  hold  surplus 
water,  and  horses  were  blindfolded  and  walked  in 
a  circle  to  power  the  pump.  Joseph  Eade  was  a  Pro¬ 
hibitionist  and  a  Republican.  None  of  the  early 
family  were  Democrats  because  that  party  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  lowering  the  tariff,  allowing  foreign  goods 
to  the  enter  the  country  more  easily.  This  was  compe¬ 
tition  that  was  not  wanted,  and  the  Republican  party 
benefitted  from  those  who  objected. 

Elfreda  Eade,  called  Freda,  born  in  1870  of  Joseph 


and  Sarah  Jane  Eade  married  Thomas  J.  Johnson  and 
had  a  daughter  Pearl.  Freda  had  the  responsibility  of 
raising  Pearl  by  herself  as  Johnson,  her  husband,  had 
died.  To  earn  money,  she  hired  out  as  housekeeper  to 
wealthy,  elderly  Hiram  Corey,  whose  mansion-style 
home  was  in  Las  Palmas.  Her  sister  Grace  was  hired  as 
a  maid.  The  story  goes  that  Corey  met  them  at  the 
train  depot  in  Las  Palmas  and,  in  alighting,  Freda  ex¬ 
posed  her  leg.  Hiram  liked  what  he  saw  and  shortly 
after  asked  her  to  marry  him.  He  was  in  his  seventies 
and  she  was  in  her  thirties,  so  she  asked  her  father 
what  to  do.  He  said  that  Corey  could  give  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Pearl  many  more  advantages  than  she  could  alone. 
So  they  were  wed,  against  the  objections  of  the  Corey 
family. 

Wes,  Al,  and  other  Eade  brothers  all  worked  for 
Corey  from  time  to  time.  The  ranch  had  racehorses 
and  stables.  It  was  self-sustaining  and  raised  its  own 
fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  etc. 
Corey  was  operated  on  for  gallstones  by  his  cousin, 
Dr.  Lyman,  who  came  to  the  ranch  to  perform  the 
surgery.  Corey  recovered  and,  subsequently,  he  and 
Freda  had  a  child  of  their  own. 

Following  the  death  of  Elfreda  Corey,  her  estate 
negotiated  the  sale  of  the  642-acre  Corey  Ranch  lo¬ 
cated  two  miles  south  of  Spreckels  Sugar  Company's 
factory  between  River  Road  and  the  west  bank  of  the 
Salinas  River. 

The  sale  of  the  ranch  for  $1,300,000  was  one  of 
the  largest  land  transactions  in  Monterey  County  his¬ 
tory  up  to  that  time. 
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BIG  SALE  OF  RANCH  REVEALED 

A  $1,300,000  land  transaction,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Monterey  County  history,  was  disclosed  late  Monday 
afternoon  by  documents  filed  in  the  county  recorder's 
office. 

The  land  involved  is  the  642-acre  Corey  Ranch  two 
miles  south  of  Spreckels  Sugar  Company's  factory  be¬ 
tween  River  Road  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Salinas 
River. 

Oxnard  grower-shipper  Mike  G.  Vujovich  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Frances 
Elfreda  Corey.  Negotiations  for  the  sale  have  been 
under  way  for  three  years,  the  Californian  learned. 

Complex  Deal 

The  transaction  is  a  complex  one,  involving  land 
exchange,  with  Vujovich  selling  a  portion  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  Ventura  County  row  crops  holdings  to  the  ABC 
Investment  Company.  Ralph  Cormany,  Oxnard  attor¬ 
ney  who  represented  Vujovich,  said  that  ABC  will  be 
building  houses  on  the  land  it  has  purchased  from 
Vujovich. 

(From  newspaper  account) 

From  the  Historical  and  Biographical  Record  of 
Monterey  and  San  Benito  Counties  —  1910 

HIRAM  COREY 

Among  the  men  who  have  aided  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  California,  and  especially  that 
part  in  which  he  has  made  his  home  for  nearly  forty 
years,  is  Hiram  Corey,  a  pioneer  of  California  of  1852. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Buena  Vista  district 
since  1872,  and  during  all  these  years  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  Monterey  County  has  ever  been  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  all  enterprises.  He  is  the  owner  of  the 
Las  Palmas  rancho,  one  of  the  showplaces  of  the 
county,  and  all  this  has  been  developed  by  him. 

Hiram  Corey  was  born  March  7,  1831,  in  Stan- 
bridge,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  the  fourth  in  a 
family  of  eleven  children  (ten  of  whom  grew  to  matur¬ 
ity)  born  to  Reuben  and  Melinda  (Reynolds)  Corey, 
the  former  born  in  Hancock,  Mass.,  March  13,  1801, 
and  the  latter  born  in  Vermont,  July  17,  1803.  Reuben 
Corey  was  but  two  years  old  when  he  was  taken  from 
the  farm  in  Massachuetts  to  Canada.  There  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  was  educated,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
won  the  rank  of  captain  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  In 
1856  he  moved  to  Bloomfield,  Sonoma  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  bought  a  ranch  of  three  hundred 
acres  and  improved  it  and  was  engaged  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  until  he  retired  in  1865  and  died  in  1878,  aged 
seventy-seven  years,  in  Bloomfield,  where  he  had  made 
his  home  for  many  years.  His  wife  lived  to  reach  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  dying  in  1880. 

The  ancestry  of  Hiram  Corey  can  be  traced  to  1630, 
when  the  progenitor  of  the  family  came  to  the  United 
States  from  England  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  The 
records  show  that  those  bearing  the  name  have  filled 


positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  many  instances,  from 
the  early  period  to  the  present  time.  Capt.  Reuben 
Corey  received  his  rank  for  valor  performed  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  1836.  On  the  maternal  side  he  comes  from 
a  family  equally  prominent,  his  mother  being  in  a 
direct  line  of  descent  from  one  of  nine  partners  who 
were  granted  an  entire  township  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.Y.,  by  George  III.  After  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
California  and  the  establishing  of  a  home  in  Sonoma 
County  it  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  hospitable 
homes  in  the  county,  and  they  entertained  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  faith,  that  being  the  church  of  which 
they  had  been  members  for  over  fifty  years,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  denominations  that  came  their  way. 
Reuben  Corey  was  a  pronounced  Republican  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  his  adopted  county. 
On  March  5,  1873,  Reuben  Corey  and  his  wife  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary,  at  which 
time  there  were  living  eight  children,  thirty-two  grand¬ 
children  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

January  1,  1852,  Hiram  and  Noah  Corey  left  Canada 
and  came  to  California,  via  Nicaragua,  and  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  at  Clark's  Point,  February  26  of  that  year. 
In  that  city  the  brothers  engaged  in  contracting  for  a 
time,  getting  out  logs  for  a  saw  mill.  Later  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  ranching,  supplying  vegetables  to  the  state's 
prisons.  In  1852,  in  Marin  County,  one  of  the  events 
occurred  that  goes  to  show  that  those  men  who  came 
to  the  undeveloped  West  had  but  little  thought  of  per¬ 
sonal  safety  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  common¬ 
wealth. 

In  1852  the  Corey  brothers  were  located  in  Marin 
County,  on  Corte  Madera  creek,  engaged  in  farming, 
stock-raising  and  lumbering.  They  were  in  the  prime 
of  their  manhood,  active,  industrious  and  courageous 
and  possessed  of  great  endurance.  They  chartered  a 
schooner  of  three  tons  from  Bectile  Bros,  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  winter 
season,  as  during  the  rainy  season  it  was  very  difficult 
to  obtain  supplies  at  that  place.  December  1  they  em¬ 
barked  from  Corte  Madera  and  sailed  under  favorable 
winds  until  Alcatraz  Island  was  reached;  there  the 
wind  died  down  and  they  were  left  becalmed  and 
with  the  outgoing  tide,  began  to  drift  towards  the 
Golden  Gate;  as  they  passed  Shag  rock  about  four 
o'clock  they  were  nearly  wrecked.  They  were  warned 
by  a  captain  of  a  vessel  that  they  were  in  great  danger 
and  to  make  a  haven  if  possible.  Their  boat  was  un¬ 
wieldy,  the  oars  were  made  out  of  native  oak  and  were 
heavy  and  the  oarlocks  were  but  pins  made  out  of  red¬ 
wood;  they  were  dragging  their  anchor,  a  large  rock 
encased  in  a  net  and  fastened  to  about  thirty  feet  of 
rope/ln  spite  of  all  they  could  do  they  were  unable  to 
make  any  headway  against  the  tide.  Still,  they  were 
hopeful  that  the  flood  tide  would  take  them  back  as 
the  ebb  had  taken  them  out  to  sea.  During  the  night 
their  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized,  as  the  Golden 
Gate  was  only  about  a  mile  away,  but  then  the  ebb 
caught  their  frail  craft  and  bore  them  out  to  sea,  but 
still  in  sight  of  the  lighthouse.  After  drifting  all  night 
without  food  or  water,  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
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found  them  cold,  hungry  and  thirsty,  with  nothing  on 
board  to  assuage  their  thirst  or  hunger  and  a  stiff  wind 
still  blowing  off  the  heads,  so  much  so  that  larger  ves¬ 
sels  were  forced  to  put  back  to  sea,  after  attempting 
to  enter  the  gate. 

During  this  day  Hiram  found  twenty  grains  of  corn 
in  one  of  his  pockets  that  had  been  left  from  feeding 
his  chickens  the  day  they  left  home  and  these  he  di¬ 
vided  with  his  brother  and  with  it  tried  to  stay  their 
hunger;  in  the  meantime  they  were  being  tossed 
towards  the  Farallones,  when  on  the  third  day  they 
found  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  Drake's  Bay  with 
a  heavy  land  breeze.  During  this  day  they  were  buf¬ 
feted  by  heavy  winds  and  drifted  out  of  sight  of  land 
with  no  compass  and  increased  cravings  for  drink  and 
food.  That  night  the  wind  shifted  and  their  craft  was 
blown  with  great  velocity  towards  land  and  about  mid¬ 
night  they  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakers  through 
the  storm  that  was  raging  and  in  a  short  time  their 
boat  was  thrown  on  a  shelving  rock  under  a  cliff  that 
was  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
struck  the  rocks  the  brothers  seized  their  blankets  and 
jumped,  landing  safely  and  fortunately,  for  the  next 
wave  capsized  the  boat  and  wrecked  it  against  the 
rocks.  They  found  a  path  leading  from  the  rock  upon 
which  they  had  been  thrown  and  this  they  followed, 
though  it  was  midnight  and  stormy;  this  led  them  to  a 
small  ravine  where  they  made  a  bed  and  slept  soundly 
after  their  days  and  nights  of  exposure  and  hunger  and 
thirst. 

The  storm  increased  during  the  night  and  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  stream  of  water  running  between 
them  as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  Awakening  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  they  found  their  blankets  saturated 
and  a  dense  fog  obscuring  the  sky.  Taking  a  westerly 
course  in  an  endeavor  to  find  some  place  where  they 
could  satisfy  their  hunger  they  came  to  a  camp  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  and  here  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  generous  hospitality  and  kept  for  a  week. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  a  start  was  made  for  their  home 
and  they  were  supplied  with  biscuits  and  bacon  and 
reached  Tomales  Bay,  the  only  way  in  which  to  get  to 
Corte  Madera,  as  the  streams  were  all  running  full.  The 
ferry  was  run  by  a  colored  man,  who  failed  to  see  their 
signals,  and  during  the  night  they  had  to  keep  up  a 
fire  to  ward  off  the  bears  that  visited  the  camp.  The 
next  morning  they  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  sur¬ 
veyors  and  were  invited  to  remain  till  the  fog  lifted, 
when  they  could  take  passage  in  a  Whitehall  boat  that 
was  to  be  dispatched  to  San  Francisco. 

One  week  later  the  head  surveyor  and  his  assistant, 
accompanied  by  the  Corey  brothers,  boarded  the  boat, 
taking  along  provisions.  After  arriving  at  the  entrance  to 
the  bay  they  found  they  could  not  cross  the  bar  and 
the  small  boat  was  turned  to  sea  and  the  following 
morning  they  found  themselves  at  their  starting  point, 
Drake's  Bay.  That  evening  they  made  another  attempt 
to  cross  the  bar  and  failed.  About  this  time  their  water 
was  gone  and  their  provisions  soaked  with  salt  water 
and  rendered  unfit  for  use.  A  point  was  sighted  that 


was  familiar  to  Mr.  Corey,  it  being  the  place  where  the 
Tennessee  was  wrecked,  and  they  made  for  a  small 
cove  near  by.  After  a  landing  was  made  the  breakers 
increased  and  to  save  the  boat  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  put  back  to  sea.  Noah  Corey  decided  to  go  with  the 
surveyors,  while  Hiram  was  going  to  walk  to  his  desti¬ 
nation.  He  pushed  the  boat  out  through  the  breakers, 
but  before  it  had  gone  ten  rods  it  was  capsized  by  a 
heavy  sea,  and  Hiram,  being  a  good  swimmer,  made 
out  through  the  surf  to  rescue  his  brother,  who  was 
not  a  strong  swimmer.  The  others  could  help  them¬ 
selves;  after  great  difficulty  they  all  reached  the  shore, 
but  the  boat  had  a  hole  stove  in  its  side  and  nothing 
was  saved,  the  instruments  being  lost  with  the  rest  of 
their  belongings.  Wet  and  hungry  they  all  walked  to 
Sausalito,  arriving  about  12  o'clock,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  all  but  Hiram  Corey  boarded  a  ferry  boat  for  San 
Francisco,  while  he  started  back  to  Corte  Madera  on 
foot. 

It  was  known  that  the  brothers  had  drifted  out  to 
sea  and  as  they  had  been  gone  two  weeks  it  was 
thought  they  must  have  perished  and  a  cousin,  William 
Reynolds,  took  charge  of  their  affairs.  Thinking  to  gain 
by  his  action,  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  filed  a  claim 
against  the  estate  for  $200,  borrowed  money,  and  was 
going  to  force  settlement,  but  the  timely  appearance 
of  Mr.  Corey  caused  the  matter  to  be  dropped  and 
that  man  was  never  seen  about  the  locality  again,  as 
he  left  after  having  his  rascality  discovered.  After  all 
the  trials  incident  to  this  experience  their  lives  were 
spared  and  as  expressed  by  Hiram  Corey,  "The  guard¬ 
ing  hand  of  Providence  was  with  us". 

In  1865  Mr.  Corey  was  married  to  Rose  Frost,  a 
native  of  Essex,  Vt.,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
prominent  families  of  that  state.  The  co-operation 
of  Mrs.  Corey,  who  died  March  9,  1900,  is  due 
great  credit  for  part  of  the  success  attained  by  Mr. 
Corey  and  the  position  he  holds  in  the  state  as  one 
of  the  progressive,  public  spirited  and  enterprising 
men.  He  has  been  connected  with  all  movements  in 
the  county  for  the  betterment  of  the  general  conditions 
and  as  a  trustee  of  the  schools  for  many  years  has 
favored  all  educational  movements.  He  is  a  member 
and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Monterey  County  District  Agricultural 
Association  as  a  director,  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Monterey  County  Bank,  is  one 
of  the  large  land  owners  in  the  county  and  in  every 
way  has  shown  himself  a  generous  and  charitably  in¬ 
clined  citizen.  During  his  entire  life  he  has  been  an 
active  man.  In  1862  he  went  to  Aurora,  near  Virginia 
City,  where  he  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  the 
Red,  White  &  Blue  mines;  these  were  abandoned  upon 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Corey  as  being  unprofitable.  He  was 
sent  to  San  Pedro  to  arrange  for  the  transportation  of 
the  machinery  from  that  place  to  the  mines  on  the 
Owens  R  iver,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  route  lay  through  Indian  country  and  the 
savages  were  hostile  to  the  whites  and  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  revenged  for  some  fancied  wrong.  As 
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the  road  had  to  be  built  part  of  the  way,  Mr.  Corey, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  locality,  drove  one  of  the 
teams.  Fortunately  they  were  not  molested.  The  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  mines  had  to  be  rafted  about  fifty  miles 
and  this  was  done  under  his  direction  also.  After  he 
had  completed  this  work  he  went  back  to  Marin 
County  and  leased  a  ranch  near  Point  Reyes  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  dairying  and  farming.  In  October,  1872,  he 
came  to  Monterey  County,  leased  the  Buena  Vista 
Ranch  of  seventy-seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres 
and  upon  this  he  began  a  dairy  business  which  was 
soon  increased  to  five  hundred  cows.  His  first  lease 
was  for  five  years  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  took  it 
for  the  following  seven  years;  in  1883  the  land  came 
into  his  possession  and  he  retained  it  until  1889,  when 
he  sold  it  to  the  Buena  Vista  Land  Company  and  he 
later  purchased  two  thousand  acres  of  the  tract. 

In  1890  Mr.  Corey  took  his  family  to  Europe,  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  touring  through  Belgium,  Holland,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  meeting  with  many  pleasant  and  novel  experi¬ 
ences,  and  also  bringing  back  many  souvenirs  of  the 
journey.  In  1891  he  returned  to  Monterey  County  and 
purchased  his  present  ranch,  known  as  the  Las  Palmas 
Rancho,  and  began  its  improvement  by  the  erection 
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of  modern  buildings,  beautifying  the  grounds  by  plant¬ 
ing  ornamental  and  fruit  trees.  The  house,  modern  in 
all  its  appointments,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Corey  and 
his  wife  and  erected  by  Mr.  Bassett  and  is  a  model 
farm  house  in  every  way.  It  stands  in  a  sheltered  can¬ 
yon  and  is  known  far  and  wide  for  the  hospitality 
shown  by  its  owners.  Mr.  Corey  began  raising  horses 
for  pleasure,  but  later  it  was  turned  to  profit,  for  there 
was  a  demand  for  the  kind  of  animals  which  he  raised. 
He  imported  the  stud  from  England  and  has  made  a 
specialty  of  draft  horses  and  roadsters. 

The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Corey,  May  22,  1901, 
united  him  with  Mrs.  Elfreda  (Eade)  Johnson,  who  was 
born  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  October  25,  1870, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Nattrass) 
Eade,  both  of  whom  are  living  in  King  City,  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  and  surrounded  by  their  many  friends. 
Mr.  Eade  and  his  wife  are  both  natives  of  England  and 
he  came  to  America  when  he  was  but  nine  years  of 
age  and  to  California  in  1849  and  engaged  in  mining. 
He  has  made  five  trips  across  the  plains,  the  first  time 
accompanied  by  his  father,  who  died  of  cholera  on  the 
way.  Mrs.  Corey  is  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  Emily 
Pearl,  by  a  former  marriage  to  Thomas  J.  Johnson,  and 
Augusta  Eleanor,  by  the  marriage  with  Mr.  Corey. 


Hiram  Corey 
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Rancho  Las  Palmas  —  home  of  Hiram  and  Elfreda  Corey ,  1920. 


Augusta  Corey  with  children  Madge  and  Ned. 


Imai  —  Japanese  servant  of  Hiram  Corey.  His  son  worked  as  a 
cowboy  for  Jim  Bardin. 
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JOHN  H.  BRAY,  SR. 

The  success  achieved  by  John  H.  Bray,  Sr.,  has  been 
the  result  entirely  of  his  own  efforts,  for  he  came  to 
this  country  with  nothing  but  courage,  energy  and 
ability  as  the  foundation  for  the  competency  he  hoped 
to  win.  Not  only  has  he  gained  the  object  of  his  quest 
in  a  material  sense,  but  what  is  better  still,  he  has 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Monterey 
County.  His  earliest  recollections  are  of  his  birthplace 
in  England,  his  birth  occurring  in  County  Cornwall  in 
1851,  but  the  happiest  and  most  profitable  years  of  his 
life  have  been  passed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
whither  he  came  as  a  young  man  rich  in  hope  and 
courage,  though  not  so  well  fortified  in  material 
wealth.  The  ship  on  which  he  made  the  voyage  landed 
him  in  the  east,  and  for  two  years  he  was  variously 
occupied  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan, 
but  finally,  in  1873,  he  came  to  Caifornia  and  has  been 
contented  to  remain  here  ever  since. 

The  mines  of  New  Idria,  San  Benito  County,  had 
been  attracting  newcomers  on  account  of  the  reported 
wealth  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  and  Mr.  Bray  was 
among  the  number  who  set  out  for  the  eldorado  with 
hopes  high  and  courage  bright  with  promise.  Alto¬ 
gether  he  worked  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  for  seven  years,  and  from  there  went  to  the  mines 
in  Eureka,  Nevada,  remaining  there  for  three  years. 
After  following  mining  for  ten  years  altogether,  he 
gave  it  up,  and  coming  to  Monterey  County,  has  since 
followed  agricultural  pursuits.  Coming  direct  to  Long 
Valley,  he  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  land  near 
San  Lucas,  upon  which  he  has  since  lived,  and  besides 
this  property  he  also  rents  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  adjoining  land. 

Mr.  Bray's  marriage  was  celebrated  in  San  Francisco 
in  July,  1875,  uniting  him  with  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  who, 
though  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  had  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Monterey  County,  California,  for  a  number  of 
years  before  her  marriage.  Four  children  were  born  of 
the  marriage  of  John  Bray  and  his  wife,  as  follows: 
Bessie,  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Eade,  of  Long  Valley;  John, 
Jr.;  Bert,  a  resident  of  King  City;  and  Nellie  N.,  who 
is  at  home  with  her  father  on  the  ranch,  the  wife  and 
mother  having  passed  away  in  1891.  Mr.  Bray  takes  a 
commendable  interest  in  political  matters,  and  on  a 
number  of  occasions  has  served  in  an  official  capacity 
in  the  county  conventions  of  the  Republican  party.  His 
interest  in  school  matters  has  made  him  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  school  board  in  his  locality,  which  he 
has  served  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  for  twelve  years  at 
Long  Valley  and  San  Lucas.  He  also  served  in  a  public 
capacity  for  eight  years  as  deputy  assessor  under  J.  B. 
Bennett.  His  activities  in  fraternal  affairs  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  first  lodge  of 
Knights  of  Pythias  in  Monterey  County,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  representative  in  the  grand  lodge,  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  and  active  worker  in  Alisal  Lodge, 
I.O.O.F.,  of  Salinas. 


—  Historical  and  Biographical  Record  of  Monterey 
County  — 1910 

Note:  Nellie  Smith  Bray  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Thomas  Smith.  She  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  England,  in  1830. 


John  Bray  and  bride  Nellie  Smith ,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  Jane  Smith. 


John  Bray  Sr.  ranch  —  Long  Valley.  Taken  1913 
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May  me  Bray 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Eade,  Sr. 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Mayme  A. 

to 

Mr.  Albert  R.  Bray 

Tuesday,  October  fifteenth,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven 

at 

Oakland 


At  Home  in  King  City 
After  November  Twentieth 


BERT  BRAY 

As  a  young  man ,  he  worked  for  Spreckels  Sugar  Co .,  driving  a 
team  farming.  Then ,  he  bought  a  butcher  shop ,  the  King  City 
Market.  In  1913 ,  he  bought  the  John  Rist  property  in  Lonoak 
where  he  raised  his  family.  In  1924 ,  he  became  the  Roadmaster 
for  District  4,  serving  under  George  Dudley ,  Supervisor.  Due  to 
illness ,  he  had  to  leave  the  job  at  the  age  of  62. 


FAMILY  OF  JOHN  BRAY ,  SR. 

Bill  Fake ,  husband  of  Nellie;  Bert  Bray;  Nellie  Bray  Fake;  Bessie  Bray  Fade;  John  Bray ;  Jr. 


Mary  Anne  Eade,  who  married  Albert  Bray,  had 
three  children.  Joseph  Irvin  was  born  November  2, 
1914,  and  died  June  18,  1978;  Alvin  Leroy  (Roy),  who 
has  been  mentioned,  was  born  in  King  City  in  1909; 
and  their  sister,  Grace  Eileen  Bray,  was  born  in  1916. 


The  family  moved  out  to  the  ranch  in  Lonoak 
around  1912,  property  that  Roy  Bray  owns  today,  along 
with  other  ranches  in  the  vicinity.  Some  of  them  had 
been  owned  by  Heman  Tompkins.  The  soil  in  the  area 
was  rich  from  the  sheep  manure. 


MELVIN  AND  EILEEN  DAVIS  FAMILY 
Front  row  —  Allen ,  Brent ,  Marc ,  Lee  Ann 
Middle  row  —  Melvin ,  Mary  Ann ,  Bill ,  Eileen 
Back  row  —  Wesley,  Evelyn,  Barbara,  LeRoy 
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CATTLE 


From  1979  Salinas  Valley  Fair  Poster 
ROY  BRAY 

"If  there's  a  job  to  be  done,  get  a  busy  man  to  do 
it." 

That  oft-quoted  advice  has  real  meaning  when  one 
considers  Roy  Bray,  the  Lonoak  stockman  who  has 
served  on  the  Salinas  Valley  Fair  board  of  directors  for 
30  years,  six  of  them  as  president. 

Roy  is  a  man  who'll  get  a  job  done.  Monterey 
County  cattlemen  knew  this  and  he  was  a  two-term 
president.  California  Cattlemen  put  Roy  to  work  as  a 
state  director  and  Western  Fairs  Association  made  him 
an  area  chairman. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  cattle  industry  were 
recognized  this  spring  when  Monterey  County  cattle¬ 
men  honored  him  as  Cattleman  of  the  Year. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  his  contemporaries  on  the 
Salinas  Valley  Fair  board  are  showing  their  appreciation 
for  his  long  service  by  dedicating  this  year's  Junior 
Livestock  Auction  to  Roy  Bray. 

They  know  him  as  a  man  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  his  opinions  in  a  straightforward  manner. 
He's  had  definite  ideas  for  the  good  of  the  Fair 
throughout  the  years  and  staunchly  advocated  them 
—  usually  to  be  proven  right.  And  he's  always  there  — 
at  the  work  days,  in  Salinas  to  represent  the  Fair  before 
the  county  supervisors,  in  Sacramento  for  hearings  in 
the  interest  of  fairs,  at  Western  Fair  conventions  and 
seminars,  at  the  directors  meetings. 

And  during  the  four  days  of  this  Salinas  Valley  Fair 
you'll  find  Roy  Bray  in  there  lending  a  hand  wherever 
something  needs  to  be  done. 

Roy  is  the  epitome  of  a  "working  director"  and  in 
Fair  board  jargon  there's  no  higher  compliment. 

Irvin  Bray  was  a  well-known,  even  famous,  person. 
A  portion  of  his  obituary,  reproduced  below,  explains 
why. 

Obituary 
IRVIN  BRAY 

The  cattle  industry  lost  one  of  its  unsung  heroes 
this  summer  with  the  drowning  death  of  Irvin  Bray.  A 
man  of  small  physical  stature,  he  rose  to  the  occasion 
as  a  leader  of  men  and  a  man  willing  to  stand  behind 
his  convictions.  The  King  City,  Calif.,  rancher  was 
controversial,  but  during  his  63  years  left  a  long-lasting 
mark  on  everyone  he  touched. 

Bray  became  well  known  in  1973,  when  he  and 
five  other  cattlemen,  disturbed  at  the  high-handed 
roles  played  by  large  supermarket  chains  in  setting  beef 
prices,  sued  three  of  the  largest  chains.  The  cattle 
industry  "establishment"  generally  ridiculed  the  six 


ROY  BRAY 


men,  who  over  six  years  of  gathering  information  and 
testimony,  went  to  court  and  convincingly  proved  their 
charges  of  price-fixing  and  restraint  of  trade.  The  six 
men  won  the  largest  jury-awarded  settlement  in 
history. 

However,  Bray  was  well  known  in  his  home  county 
of  Monterey  long  before  achieving  national  notoriety 
through  the  chain  store  suit.  His  cattle  sales  business 
dealing  reached  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Mexico. 
His  Pacific  Valley  Cattle  Co.  partnership  with  Jan  Mar- 
tinus,  Chet  Behan,  the  late  Shorty  Williamson  and  Jim 
Barbree  operated  a  huge  ranch  operation  in  the  county. 
Bray  also  owned  interests  in  the  West  Camp  Cattle  Co., 
72  Ranch  and  Bray  Cattle  Co. 

He  was  honored  in  1975  as  Monterey  County 
Cattleman  of  the  Year,  as  well  as  having  a  resolution 
from  the  California  state  legislature  passed  in  his  honor. 
He  was  also  known  for  his  support  of  local  rodeo 
activities  and  youth  organizations. 

Bray  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Grace;  sons  Albert 
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and  Alvin,  both  of  King  City;  daughter  Mary  Ann 
Mallory,  King  City;  seven  grandchildren;  brother  Roy 
Bray  and  sister  Eileen  Davis,  both  of  King  City. 

(From  newspaper  obituary) 

A  copy  of  a  San  Francisco  Chronicle  article,  dated 
July  26,  1974,  gives  further  details  about  the  unusual 
anti-trust  law  suit: 


GRACE  AND  IRVIN  BRAY 


BIG  DAMAGES  FOR  BEEF  PRICE  FIXING 

By  Drew  McKillips 

A  federal  jury  in  San  Francisco  found  yesterday  that 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (A&P)  violated 
antitrust  laws  by  conspiring  with  other  retail  food  store 
chains  to  fix  beef  prices. 

The  three-man,  three-woman  jury  assessed  dam¬ 
ages  against  New  York  City-based  A&P  at  $2,712,000. 

The  money  will  be  paid  to  six  California  and  Colo¬ 
rado  cattle  ranchers  who  alleged  that  A&P,  along  with 
a  host  of  co-conspirators,  conspired  to  fix  beef  prices 
at  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels  between  1964 
and  1968. 

The  jury,  which  began  hearing  the  case  on  June  3, 
actually  returned  a  verdict  for  $10,904,227.  But  under 


IRVIN  BRAY  FAMILY 
Top  Row  —  Albert ,  Alvin ,  and  Irvin 
Bottom  Row  —  Mayme,  Grace ,  and  Mary  Ann 


federal  antitrust  laws,  this  amount  is  automatically 
tripled. 

An  A&P  spokesman  in  New  York  said  the  firm  will 
seek  a  new  trial,  or  a  judgment  by  the  court  over¬ 
turning  the  jury  verdict. 

"The  verdict  is  shocking.  We  are  innocent,  and  we 
are  confident  we  will  be  vindicated,"  he  said. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Oliver  J.  Carter,  who  presided 
over  the  trial,  set  August  20  to  hear  motions  by  A&P 
for  a  new  trial. 

Attorney  Joseph  L.  Alioto,  Jr.  —  son  of  the  mayor, 
himself  a  noted  antitrust  lawyer  —  who  represented 
the  cattle  owners,  will  argue  that  Judge  Carter  should 
treat  the  case  like  a  class  action  suit.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  hundreds,  and  possibly  thousands,  of  other  cattle 
ranchers  to  become  parties  to  the  case  and  file  similar 
suits. 

Alioto  said  yesterday  that  the  case  was  financed  by 
money  raised  by  cattle  ranch  associations  in  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  as  well  as  the  named 
plaintiffs  from  California  and  Colorado. 

Some  2,000  cattle  ranchers  were  behind  the  suit," 
Alioto  said. 

Safeway  stores  and  Kroger  stores  were  named  as 
defendants  in  the  original  suit  which  was  filed  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1968.  The  case  against  these  two  firms  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  February,  1973.  Alioto  said  the  two  chains 
agreed  to  pay  $90,000  in  attorney's  fees  and  to  change 
some  of  their  practices  regarding  the  buying  and  selling 
of  beef. 

In  a  pre-trial  order,  all  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  were  named  as  co-con- 
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spirators  with  A&P.  These  included  Winn-Dixie,  First 
National,  Colonial,  Food  Fair,  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  and  Giant. 

In  its  verdict,  the  jury  only  found  that  A&P  had 
conspired  with  one  or  more  of  the  chains  to  fix  prices. 
No  specific  chain  was  named. 

Under  yesterday's  verdict,  Dan  Compton,  Wood- 
bridge  (San  Joaquin  County)  cattle  rancher  will  receive 
$8,352,759.  Tripled,  this  will  mean  he  will  receive 
about  $25  million. 

The  other  plaintiffs,  and  the  amounts  they  receive, 
before  tripling  are:  William  Prather  of  De  Beque,  Colo., 
$30,283.80;  John  Boulton  of  Denver,  $78,778.20;  Stan¬ 
ley  Van  Vleck  of  Sloughhouse  (Sacramento  County), 
$184,327.80;  Arnold  Christensen  of  Arbuckle  (Colusa 
County),  $304,891.60;  and  Irvin  Bray  of  King  City 
(Monterey  County),  $1,902,986. 


MONTEREY  COUNTY  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

730  Airport  Boulevard  —  P.O.  Box  5278 
Salinas,  California  93901 

August  22, 1974 

Selection  Committee, 

Livestock  Man  of  the  Year 
455  Capitol  Mall,  Suite  300 
P.O.  Box  1736 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 

Gentlemen: 

The  Monterey  County  Cattlemen's  Association 
Board  of  Directors  unanimously  support  the  following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS,  Irvin  Bray  has  been  a  lifelong  cattleman 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  trad¬ 
ing,  and  slaughter  phases  of  the  cattle  business,  and 
WHEREAS  he  has  supported  the  cattle  industry  and 
its  activities  at  county,  state  and  national  levels,  and 
WHEREAS  he  has  served  his  community  by  many 
acts  of  public  service  and  is  known  for  his  concern  for 
people  and  his  support  of  local  organizations,  and 

WHEREAS  he  has  demonstrated  his  belief  in  the 
furthering  of  young  people  by  generously  supporting 
many  youth  organizations  and  activities. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Monterey 
County  Cattlemen's  Association  nominates  Irvin  Bray 
for  the  1974  Livestock  Man  of  the  Year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Del  T.  Garlinger,  President 
Monterey  County  Cattlemen's  Assn. 

MES:mp 

WES  EADE 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  California's  ranchers 
and  cattlemen,  W.  C.  "Wes"  Eade  has  been  elected 
posthumously  to  the  "Hall  of  Fame  of  Great  West¬ 


erners"  of  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Western  Heritage  Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  selection  is  based  on  contributions  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  West,  with  a  view  toward  the  preservation 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  romance  and  traditions  of 
the  epic  westward  movement  as  an  inspiration  to 
coming  generations  of  American  youth.  A  plaque 
bearing  a  sculptured  portrait  of  Eade  will  be  placed  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Born  in  Illinois  in  1874,  Eade  came  to  California 
with  his  family  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He  started 
punching  cattle  for  the  famed  Henry  Miller  when  he 
was  but  15.  He  was  one  of  Miller's  top  hands  for  10 
years  in  operations  that  included  the  states  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Nevada.  With  $250  borrowed  from 
Miller  at  a  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  month,  Eade  went 
into  the  cattle  business  for  himself.  He  eventually  built 
a  21,000  acre  ranch  and  ran  3,000  head  of  cattle. 

Eade  also  was  one  of  the  largest  cattle  traders  in 
the  West.  He  bought  and  sold  animals  in  the  West, 
Southwest  and  in  Mexico,  gaining  a  wide  reputation 
for  carrying  out  contracts  despite  weather  or  depres¬ 
sion,  regardless  of  personal  loss. 

The  San  Lucas  rancher  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  first  directors  of  the  Salinas  Rodeo.  He  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  judge  of  working  horses  at  halter  shows,  sup¬ 
ported  junior  livestock  shows  heavily  and  helped  build 
such  shows  in  Monterey  County  and  elsewhere.  The 
ranch  of  1,200  acres  which  he  first  bought  in  1900  has 
developed  into  one  nearly  20  times  that  size,  still  oper¬ 
ated  by  his  family.  He  died  in  1960. 

—  From  newspaper  account  — 

The  Wes  Eade  biography  was  written  by  his  friend 
Reuben  Albaugh.  "Rube"  served  for  22  years  as  Farm 
Advisor  in  Monterey  County  before  he  was  sent  to 
U.C.  Davis ,  as  Cooperative  Extension  Specialist. 

THE  STORY  OF  'WES'  EADE 
Cow  Country  Champion 

By  REUBEN  ALBAUGH,  1946 

Many  reasons  can  be  bunched  up  in  the  old  tally 
book  as  to  why  the  West  is  said  to  be  different,  distinct, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  great  wide 
world.  The  very  topography  of  that  rangeland,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mountains,  streams,  rivers,  forests  and  plains 
of  that  portion  of  the  country  that  mothered  the  buf¬ 
falo,  coyote,  ground  squirrel  and  the  rattlesnake, 
typifies  some  of  its  uniqueness.  Then,  of  course,  you 
have  the  smell  of  sage,  the  famous  barbed  wire,  the 
windmill,  the  cowpony,  the  western  song,  the  deck  of 
cards,  the  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  even  the  square 
dance. 

But  above  all  of  these  is  the  cattleman  himself.  Each 
community  out  west  has  its  famous  character,  and  he 
usually  adds  more  color  and  glamour  to  this  land  of 
the  sinking  sun  than  do  all  the  other  factors  combined. 
His  fine,  courteous  manner,  his  real  hospitality,  his 
genuine  friendliness,  his  very  speech  or  lingo,  his 
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ways  of  entertaining,  and  his  clever  and  descriptive 
sayings  are  unlike  those  that  are  found  elsewhere  on 
the  globe. 

Sons  of  West  —  Salt  of  Earth 

Monterey  County  has  its  share  of  these  Sons  of  the 
West  —  the  men  called  "the  salt  of  the  earth"  and  the 
"diamonds  in  the  rough".  Outstanding  among  these  is 
none  other  than  W.  C.  "Wes"  Eade,  pride  and  joy  of 
the  cattle  country  of  San  Lucas. 

Wes'  "pedigree",  according  to  him,  is  probably  not 
as  long  or  as  blue  blooded  as  some  that  might  be 
found  in  "Who's  Who",  but  he  is  very  proud  of  his 
English  ancestry.  His  family  tree  indicates  that  his 
grandfather  came  from  Penzance,  England.  His  grand¬ 
mother  hailed  from  Durham  County  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try.  They  migrated  to  America  at  an  early  date  and 
settled  in  Illinois. 

His  father  was  a  miner  and  during  the  Gold  Rush 
days  of  '49,  when  the  yellow  dirt  stampeded  the  pio¬ 
neer,  he  joined  one  of  the  covered  wagon  troupes  and 
crossed  the  plains  with  his  parents.  During  the  trek, 
Wes'  grandfather  contracted  the  dreaded  disease, 
cholera,  and  was  buried  by  his  son  on  the  lone,  bleak 
prairie. 

In  spite  of  this  great  sad  disappointment  to  a  16- 
year-old  boy,  Wes'  father  continued  on  and  reached 
the  sunset  land  where  he  worked  in  the  mines  for  sev- 
ral  years,  accumulating  considerable  wealth.  The  gold 
dust  he  panned  from  the  creeks  in  the  Golden  State 
was  put  into  a  belt  and  sewed  around  his  waist  and 
carried  back  to  the  middle  west  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  married  later,  returning  to  California  in 
1884.  Thirteen  children  were  born  to  this  union.  Of 
these,  Wes  became  the  outstanding  cattleman  of  the 
group,  accumulating  more  than  22,000  acres  of  land 
and  3,000  head  of  cattle. 

As  we  sat  on  a  green,  grass-covered  hill  in  Long 
Valley  discussing  his  life's  story,  Wes  said,  "This  is  as 
good  a  cattle  country  as  you  can  find  outdoors.  The 
burr  clover  and  'filaree  grown  here  is  the  richest  of 
feed.  Some  years,  growth  is  so  abundant  and  high  in 
quality  that  cattle  die  of  bloat.  It's  even  a  good  country 
after  it's  been  sandpapered  off  by  overgrazing  be¬ 
cause  the  cattle  lick  up  the  rich  burr  clover  burrs  and 
stay  fat. 

Punched  Cows  for  Henry  Miller 

When  Wes  was  15  years  old  he  started  punching 
cows  for  the  famous  Henry  Miller,  cattle  king  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Nevada,  who  operated  during  the 
Roaring  Eighties,  the  Gay  Nineties,  and  a  decade  that 
passed  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  10  years  he  served 
in  various  capacities  under  this  shrewd  cattle  operator. 
Miller  was  a  master  at  details,  an  expert  cattle  judge, 
and  was  clever  and  crafty  in  dealings. 

During  the  wet  cycles  Miller  would  pile  up  great 
stocks  of  hay  and  straw,  and  then  when  "Old  Man 
Drouth"  came,  which  happened  quite  often,  he  would 
either  sell  this  feed  at  a  high  price  or  buy  the  less 


fortunate  operator's  cattle  for  a  song.  This  practice 
made  him  wealthy. 

One  day  Miller  took  Wes  to  the  Peach  Tree  Ranch 
in  a  buggy.  As  they  reached  San  Lorenzo  Creek,  Miller 
asked  if  any  cattle  had  been  dying  from  anthrax.  Wes 
replied,  "No".  In  so  doing,  he  was  protecting  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  ranch.  There  was  a  steer  lying  close  to  the 
road  that  had  died  from  this  disease  and  his  carcass 
had  been  dragged  across  the  road  and  dumped  into 
the  creek  bed.  Miller  spied  this  well-marked  trail  and 
immediately  got  out  of  the  buggy  and  went  over  to  in¬ 
spect  the  river  bed.  Here  he  found  some  40  head  of 
cattle  that  had  died  from  this  dreaded  disease  and  had 
not  been  skinned.  This  was  the  last  straw!  He  took  off 
his  new  black  hat,  threw  it  on  the  ground,  jumped  on 
it  with  both  feet  and  said,  "Young  man,  you  tied  to  me! 
A  liar  is  worse  than  a  thief.  You  can  watch  a  thief  but 
you  can't  watch  a  liar."  Wes  never  forgot  this  lesson. 

Wes  became  an  expert  cowboy  while  in  Miller's 
employ,  and  the  saying  goes  in  the  San  Lucas  country 
that  he  could  ride  anything  that  wore  hair. 

Furthermore,  he  was  a  real  scrapper  and  in  his  hey¬ 
day  his  friends  say  he  could  lick  any  man  who  walked! 
To  quote  Wes,  "I  didn't  go  touring  around  looking  for 
a  fight,  but  when  one  of  these  hombres  got  on  the 
prod,  I  usually  could  accommodate  him". 

Stickler  for  Fair  Play 

Even  back  only  a  few  years  ago  Wes  demonstrated 
that  he  was  still  king  of  his  community  when  he  sep¬ 
arated  two  burly  barroom  fighters  at  Hank's  old  saloon. 
This  incident  took  place  during  a  chivaree  held  for 
Bill  Casey,  a  neighboring  cowman  of  Long  Valley.  A 
group  of  celebrants  entered  this  establishment  for 
some  "light  liquid"  refreshments.  George  Mee  of  the 
Peach  Tree  Ranch  and  the  late  Burt  Sooy,  of  Cow  Pal¬ 
ace  fame,  were  flanking  the  hero  of  this  story  as  he 
entered  this  noisy,  smoky  hall.  As  the  fight  progressed, 
it  became  one-sided.  Wes,  a  stickler  for  fair  play,  im¬ 
mediately  stepped  in,  in  spite  of  his  60  some  years,  and 
tore  the  dangerous  fighters  apart  and  told  them  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  leave  the  community.  Both  bullies 
thanked  Wes  and  pulled  out  for  parts  unknown. 

The  first  money  Wes  borrowed,  which  was  in  the 
amount  of  $250,  was  from  Henry  Miller.  "I  paid  one 
per  cent  interest  compounded  per  month  on  this  sum 
of  money,"  says  Wes,  "and  I  learned  considerable 
about  financing  from  this  baron  of  the  West,  who  was 
champion  when  it  came  to  picking  clients  to  whom 
to  loan  money." 

In  1900  Wes  married  Miss  Bessie  Bray.  The  wed¬ 
ding  took  place  at  the  old  Las  Palmas  Ranch  near 
Salinas,  now  owned  by  Violini  Brothers.  Their  family 
consisted  of  three  girls  and  three  boys,  all  of  whom 
reside  in  and  around  King  City  and  San  Lucas,  except 
John,  who  passed  away  in  1928. 

Lifetime  Buyer  and  Seller 

Wes  Eade's  operations  have  been  unique  in  that 
he  has  been  a  buyer  and  a  seller  during  his  entire 
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career.  "I  never  built  up  a  good  cow  and  calf  herd 
because  there  was  too  much  risk  in  having  to  dispose 
of  these  high-priced  cattle  during  times  of  drouth.  I 
used  as  my  slogan  during  these  years  'Buy  cheap  and 
sell  high'.  It  sounds  easy,  but  it  was  hard  to  do." 

It  takes  natural  instinct  and  ability  to  sense  a  good 
deal  and  to  carry  it  through  to  successful  completion. 
People  like  Wes  are  born  with  this  ability.  Very  few 
acquire  it. 

During  the  past  few  years  Wes  has  been  running 
Brahman  crossbred  cattle.  He  claims  that  they're  the 
best  of  any.  "They're  cheap  cattle,  it  costs  less  to  run 
them,  and  even  though  one  doesn't  receive  as  much 
per  pound  there  are  more  chips  left  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  These  cattle  will  go  miles  for  a  drink  and  live 
on  short  grass,  and  still  come  out  looking  slick  and  fat." 

It  has  been  said  that  Wes  has  bought  and  sold  more 
cattle  than  most  people  in  this  area.  Most  of  his  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  in  the  southwest,  including  Arizona, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  south  of  the  border  in  Old 
Mexico. 

In  carrying  on  these  operations  Wes  wrote  very 
few  letters.  Most  of  his  communications  were  carried 
on  by  telephone  and  telegraph.  The  reading  of  govern¬ 
ment  bulletins,  government  market  reports,  magazines 
and  other  material  of  that  sort  was  not  incorporated 
in  his  business  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  he  got 
timely  and  accurate  information  on  the  cattle  business 
from  reliable  acquaintances  of  big-time  cattle  interests. 

Livestock  meetings  did  not  attract  this  successful 
cattleman's  interest.  In  fact,  when  asked  about  this,  he 
stated,  "I've  attended  only  two  meetings  of  this  sort 
during  the  last  twenty  years."  One  was  a  corn-hog 
meeting  in  King  City  back  in  1934.  The  other  one  was 
when  he  was  invited  to  be  a  guest  at  a  meeting  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Nelson  Crow  of  the  Western  Livestock 
Journal  on  one  of  the  tours  through  this  area. 

"I  recall  this  meeting  very  well,"  Wes  went  on  to 
say,  "because  of  a,  story  about  a  glass-eyed  banker 
which  was  told  at  the  meeting.  It  seems  as  though  this 
story  originated  during  tough  times  in  the  cow  busi¬ 
ness.  A  cattleman  was  talking  to  his  banker  regarding 
borrowing  more  money.  The  banker  agreed  to  give 
him  this  loan  if  he  could  tell  which  of  his  eyes  was 
glass.  The  cattleman  looked  the  banker  over  carefully 
and  finally  said  it  was  his  left  eye.  The  financier  was 
surprised  that  he  was  right  and  asked  the  cattleman 
how  he  knew.  This  he  replied:  "I  thought  I  could  see  a 
little  human  kindness  in  that  left  eye.'" 

Father  and  Two  Sons 

Although  Wes  himself  did  not  avail  himself  of 
some  of  the  educational  and  scientific  information 
that  is  available  on  the  cattle  industry  today,  it  is  his 
opinion  that  young  men  engaged  in  the  business 
should  take  advantage  of  these  reliable  facts.  In  fact, 
his  sons  have  followed  their  dad's  advice  in  this  re¬ 
gard  and  are  using  new  scientific  methods. 

Wes  is  very  proud  of  his  two  sons.  "One  of  the 


things  I  tried  to  do,"  claims  Wes,  "was  to  train  them 
so  that  they  would  be  better  operators  than  I.  Either 
of  them  can  crawl  off  a  horse,  pull  off  his  spurs  and 
handle  himself  like  a  top  hand  at  most  any  meeting." 

Although  he  didn't  say  so,  the  raising  and  training 
of  three  girls  and  two  boys  to  be  outstanding,  suc¬ 
cessful  citizens  was  the  most  important  job  Wes  and 
Mrs.  Eade  have  accomplished.  This,  one  could  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  during  our  conversation. 

Who  was  the  best  cowboy  you  ever  had  work  for 
you?  was  the  question  asked  of  this  colorful  individual. 
Immediately  he  said:  "Shorty  Williamson.  I've  had  a 
lot  of  good  cowboys  work  for  me  in  my  day,  but  Shorty 
was  the  all-around  best.  He  could  ride  a  tough  horse, 
knew  how  to  handle  cattle,  and  best  of  all  was  a 
shrewd  buyer  and  seller.  He  carried  my  checkbook 
for  years  and  bought  cattle  for  me  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  He's  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long.  Our  boys 
grew  up  with  Shorty." 

As  the  conversation  drifted  to  cow  horses,  Wes 
said,  "They're  like  women  and  dogs!  You  find  only 
one  or  two  good  ones  in  a  lifetime.  Usually  these  good 
horses  are  well  bred  with  some  hot  blood  in  them. 
The  Tresconys  own  good  ones.  Most  of  the  fellows 
who  broke  these  horses  were  Spanish  or  Mexican  and 
to  show  you  how  well  reined  they  were  in  those  early 
days,  I'll  tell  you  the  story  told  by  Vincente  Feliz,  an 
outstanding  cowboy  with  a  gift  for  imaginary  stories 
who  worked  many  years  for  me. 

"Vincente  was  riding  one  of  these  well-reined 
horses  when  he  came  upon  an  old  mossy-horned  steer 
up  in  the  high  peaks  of  the  Pancho  Rico  country.  As 
he  was  closing  in  to  rope  this  steer,  a  wide  gulch 
loomed  in  the  foreground.  The  steer  successfully  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  gulch,  but  as  the  horse  started  across, 
Vincente  saw  that  he  could  not  make  the  jump.  Half 
way  across  the  gulch,  while  still  in  mid-air,  he  turned 
the  horse  around  and  took  him  back  to  the  side  where 
he  started  the  jump." 

"How  many  times  have  you  gone  broke  since 
you've  been  in  the  cattle  business?"  I  asked.  This 
great  character  scratched  his  head  and  said,  "I've  never 
been  clear  down  and  out  yet,  but  back  in  1934  and  '35 
the  bankers  were  sure  nippin'  close  on  my  heels.  With 
a  little  luck  and  some  fast  talk,  I  pulled  through." 

"Do  any  of  these  cattlemen  who  go  broke  ever 
recover?"  was  another  question  asked  him.  To  this  he 
answered,  "Very  few  of  them  make  that  comeback 
trail.  I  can  think  of  more  men  who  never  made  the 
grade  back  than  those  who  did.  It's  wounded  pride 
that  usually  keeps  them  down." 

"Severe  droughts  and  fluctuation  in  prices  of  cattle 
are  the  two  main  things  that  break  people  engaged  in 
this  business.  Of  the  two,  drought  is  the  hardest  one 
with  which  to  contend  because  it  cannot  be  predicted. 
If  you  watch  your  p's  and  q's  and  are  careful  on  your 
marketings,  fluctuation  of  prices  many  times  can  be 
averted. 

Anyone  can  be  a  cattleman  when  the  filaree  and 
burr  clover  are  a  foot  high  and  prices  are  good,  but 
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when  it  fails  to  rain  and  the  markets  drop,  that's  when 
the  boys  are  separated  from  the  men  in  this  old 
fascinating  business. 

As  Henry  Miller  sat  in  his  twilight  of  life  figuratively 
looking  over  his  million  acres  of  land  and  million 
head  of  cattle,  he  was  sad  and  depressed.  All  of  this 
wealth  had  been  accumulated,  yet  he  had  no  son 
to  carry  on  and  to  perpetuate  the  HH  holdings.  Unlike 
the  famous  Miller,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  when  Wes 
"goes  over  the  Great  Divide"  to  that  new  range  where 
the  grass  never  fails  and  the  streams  run  bankful  that 
his  boots  here  will  be  filled  by  his  two  capable  sons, 
Kenneth  and  Harold. 

OTHER  FAMILY  MEMORIES 

After  Wes  Eade's  death  in  1960,  he  was  post¬ 
humously  elected  to  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame.  On  that  occasion  the  Salinas  Valley  Agricultural 
Community  monthly  publication,  "The  Land  and  Its 
People",  printed  the  recollections  of  Wes  Eade's  many 
friends  about  him.  Excerpts  from  that  October  1961 
issue  are  reproduced  below: 

The  nomination  of  W.  C.  (Wes)  Eade  to  the  National 
Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  named  him  as  a  rancher,  cattle 
organization  official  and  supporter  of  farm  youth 
programs. 

Thus  he  will  be  known  to  students  of  Western 
history  in  some  future  generation  and  as  such  he  will 
be  remembered  by  citizens  of  southern  Monterey 
County  where  he  ran  his  cattle. 

As  long  as  there  lives  an  individual,  however,  who 
had  a  personal  relationship  with  the  stout  old  indi¬ 
vidualist  he  will  be  remembered  for  traits  that  had 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  any  of  these. 

As  the  people  who  knew  Wes  personally  gather  to 
prepare  a  celebration  in  his  honor,  other  memories 
begin  to  bubble  back  up  to  the  surface. 

Wes  Eade  is  remembered  as  a  "big"  man,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  physical  hugeness  which  was  his  or  the 
vastness  of  his  cattle  operation  which  was  a  fact  too, 
but  "bigness"  expressed  in  generosity. 

J.  Claud  Evans,  secretary  today  of  the  Arizona  Live¬ 
stock  Sanitary  Board  at  Phoenix,  was  just  another  cow¬ 
boy  when  he  first  encountered  Wes. 

Evans  shipped  to  the  Eade  pastures  in  Monterey 
County  in  1930  "quite  a  large  bunch  of  Arizona  cows," 
and  wishing  to  follow  through  on  the  deal,  moved  with 
his  young  wife  and  two  small  children  to  a  ranch 
house  near  the  pastures. 

"I  told  Wes  I  had  settled  the  family  in  the  house," 
Evans  says,  "and  one  morning  my  wife  met  a  man  at 
the  door  who  welcomed  her  to  California  and  said  that 
he  had  picked  up  a  few  eggs  for  her  at  his  own  place." 

To  her  astonishment,  Wes  placed  on  the  floor  a 
huge  water  bucket  full  of  eggs,  probably  containing 
not  less  than  six  dozen.  "Wes  was  very  good  to  an  Ari¬ 
zona  cowboy  and  his  family  who  were  a  long  way  from 
home,"  Evans  says,  adding,  "He  never  did  anything  in 
a  small  way." 


Like  many  men  who  have  made  considerable  wealth 
out  of  literally  nothing  and  tasted  bitterly  tough  times 
along  the  road,  "Old  Wes",  or  "Uncle  Wes",  as  he  was 
known  in  later  years,  could  always  find  a  little  time 
and  a  little  cash  to  go  with  it,  even  when  he  could 
barely  spare  either,  for  someone  in  need. 

This  could  be  a  fellow  stockman  with  a  trainload 
of  cattle  and  no  place  to  dump  them;  a  wandering 
ranch  hand  temporarily  on  his  uppers,  or  a  stray  kid 
too  young  to  go  it  alone. 

Another  trait  which  creeps  into  the  talk  among  his 
old  friends  today  was  his  habit  of  capsuling  bits  of 
philosophy  which  he  had  acquired  along  the  way  and 
sprinkling  them  in  his  conversation. 

Many  is  the  oldtimer  who  can  recall  getting  more 
than  a  small  lift  during  the  heartbreakingly  dry  years  or 
the  even  more  burdensome  depression  ones  by 
chewing  on  some  terse,  ironic  Wes  Eade  saying. 

Who  knows  how  many  stockmen,  ready  to  pull 
stakes  and  head  for  the  city,  were  prompted  to  tough 
it  out  another  month  —  and  eventually  fight  back  into 
the  black  —  because  they  heard  Wes  say,  "Hell,  any¬ 
body  can  be  a  cattleman  when  the  filaria  and  burr 
clover  are  a  foot  high!" 

Eade  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1874  to  a  family  that 
had  emigrated  from  England.  His  grandfather  joined 
the  forty-niners  but  died  of  cholera  on  the  Westward 
trek. 

His  16-year-old  son,  Wes'  father,  continued  through 
to  California  where  he  worked  as  a  miner,  accumu¬ 
lating  enough  to  return  to  the  midwest,  marry  and 
head  back  to  the  coast  again  with  a  young  bride  in 
1884. 

The  couple  had  13  children  and  to  help  out  Wes 
went  to  work,  just  three  years  after  their  arrival  in  Cali- 
fonia,  as  a  cow  puncher  for  the  great  Henry  Miller. 

The  famed  Miller  was  a  skilled  teacher  as  he  was 
operator.  In  his  later  years  Wes  attributed  much  of  his 
own  success  to  the  lessons  he  learned  from  this  first 
employer,  for  whom  he  worked  10  years  in  several 
capacities.  The  San  Lucas  cattleman  began  his  own 
operations  —  with  $250  borrowed  from  Miller  —  while 
in  his  early  twenties. 

Like  many  a  big  cowman  of  his  day,  Wes  worked 
hard  when  he  worked,  driving  himself  and  his  men  to 
the  limit  of  endurance.  And  when  he  played,  he  played 
equally  as  hard. 

One  of  the  best  known  oldtimers  in  the  Western 
beef  industry  today,  G.  W.  Page  of  Willcox,  Ariz.,  can 
keep  a  whole  room,  or  strip  of  mahogany  full  of 
listeners  spellbound  with  his  stories  of  the  old  days. 
One  of  his  favorites,  involving  his  longtime  friend,  Wes 
Eade,  goes  like  this: 

The  late  Tab  Misenhimer  and  I  started  a  cattle  buy¬ 
ing  office  in  Willcox  in  1919.  Wes  always  called  me 
"Stub"  and  we  shipped  him  not  carloads  or  truckloads, 
bt  trainloads  of  cattle  —  how  many  over  the  years  I 
couldn't  estimate.  He  would  call  me  up  and  say  "The 
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cattle  got  in,  Stub.  They're  all  right,  get  me  another 
trainload  —  get  'em  wheeling." 

"Tab  and  I  got  stuck  with  1,500  cows  in  the  drought 
of  1924.  Wes  and  partner  Bill  Roche  both  knew  the  fix 
we  were  in  and  told  us  they'd  try  to  find  feed  for  us 
when  it  rained  in  California. 

"It  didn't  rain  until  February  that  year — but  as 
soon  as  it  did,  Wes  called  and  said  he  could  take  care 
of  300  on  his  San  Lucas  ranch.  I  loaded  them  up  and 
they  were  so  weak  I  jumped  on  the  caboose  and  went 
with  them. 

"When  we  got  to  San  Lucas  they  were  so  poor  they 
could  hardly  walk  off  the  cars.  One  of  the  Eade  pas¬ 
tures  joined  the  stock  pens  and  were  full  of  filaria 
and  burr  clover  about  four  inches  high.  When  they 
were  all  unloaded,  Wes  said,  "Open  the  gate,  Stub  — 
the  table's  all  set." 

It  kept  raining  there  and  Wes  got  more  feed  for  us 
and  I  got  Wes'  Buick,  made  the  rounds  and  wound  up 
in  Salinas." 

The  Big  Week  rodeo  was  beginning  the  next  day 
so  I  stayed  over  and  Wes  came  up  in  his  Cadillac. 
When  the  show  was  over,  we  went  to  San  Lucas  and 
took  a  ride  through  the  pastures  to  check  the  cattle. 

"We  spotted  a  big  buck  sheep  and  Wes  said,  "He 
looks  pretty  fat,  Stub,  let's  catch  him."  We  didn't  have 
a  rope  in  the  car  but  I'd  been  watching  those  bull-dog¬ 
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gers  in  Salinas  for  four  days  so  I  told  Wes  to  let  me  out 
on  the  right  front  fender,  to  put  me  up  to  the  sheep 
and  I'd  jump  on  him. 

"Of  course,  for  the  trick  to  work  Wes  was  going  to 
have  to  make  a  quick  sharp  turn  to  the  left  as  soon  as 
I  jumped.  So  Wes  made  a  good  run  and  I  jumped. 

"But  of  our  senses  of  time  and  distance  were  suffer¬ 
ing  somewhat  from  four  days  of  Salinas  Big  Week,  so, 
as  you  can  guess,  when  I  jumped,  Wes  turned  right 
instead  of  left. 

"When  he  got  the  Buick  stopped,  the  sheep  was 
under  the  crankcase  and  I  was  under  the  running  board 
but  the  soil  was  sandy  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  us 
dug  out.  All  he  said  was,  "I  just  made  one  mistake, 
Stub  —  turned  right  instead  of  left. 

"That  night  there  was  a  party  in  San  Ardo  so  I  went 
down.  Coming  back  about  midnight  I  sideswiped  a 
Ford  and  took  the  whole  left  side  off  the  Buick  —  both 
fenders  and  the  running  board. 

"I  went  and  picked  up  Wes  and  told  him  I'd  had  a 
little  wreck.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  minute  and  said,  "By 
God,  Stub,  she  looks  like  a  duck  coming  to  water  with 
her  wing  shot  off." 

In  1903  the  great  cattleman  married  Bessie  Bray  of 
King  City  and  the  couple  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  John,  died  in  1928.  The 
rest,  along  with  their  mother,  have  lived  to  see  Mr. 
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Eade  gain  recognition  with  a  place  in  the  nation's 
principal  shrine  of  Western  history. 

Sons  Kenneth  and  Harold  carry  on  in  the  cattle 
business,  Kenneth  with  a  ranch  near  his  father's  home 
place  in  Long  Valley  east  of  San  Lucas,  Harold  oper¬ 
ating  a  spread  on  Lewis  Creek  further  east,  adjoining 
the  Peachtree  and  including  the  high  Laguna  property. 

Veteran  of  many  a  cattle  deal,  large  and  small,  with 
the  Hall  of  Fame  honoree  is  W.  H.  (Ham)  Eubank  of 
Fallon,  Nev.,  possessor  of  no  small  reputation  himself 
in  livestock  circles  throughout  the  West  as  a  rugged, 
old-school  character. 

Ham  and  his  late  partner,  C.  B.  Brunson,  leased  the 
famed  Peachtree  ranch  in  1936  and  that  winter  the 
Nevada  stockman's  ranch  in  Arizona  was  hit  by  15 
inches  of  frozen  snow  and  a  month-long  stretch  of  30- 
below-zero  cold,  prompting  a  mass  shipment  of  stock 
to  the  Peachtree. 

Wes'  home  place  was  just  a  short  way  from  the  San 
Lucas  railhead  through  which  the  cattle  moved  and 
the  ranch  itself  was  on  the  road  to  Peachtree. 


Speaking  of  the  man  whom  he  had  known  for  only 
a  few  months  at  the  time  of  this  stock  shipment, 
Eubank  said,  "I  am  sure  without  Wes'  good  judgment 
and  kindness,  his  keeping  my  herds  overnight,  feeding 
them  hay  and  helping  my  cowboys,  we  would  have  left 
a  great  many  more  along  the  drive  than  we  did." 

"He  simply  had  what  it  took  when  you  needed 
him,"  Ham  says,  adding,  "His  cattle  savvy  was  not 
equalled  by  many  men." 

The  Nevada  stockman  recalls  that  Wes  loved  a 
good  horse,  a  good  dog  and  just  loved  people.  His 
sense  of  humor  was  terrific  and  he  was  an  expert  judge 
of  human  nature. 

"I  had  many  years  of  friendship  with  Wes,"  Ham 
concludes,  "and  made  a  habit  of  phoning  him  when  I 
had  a  major  cow  problem  to  solve.  In  all  those  years 
—  when  we  had  a  deal  —  we  simply  agreed  and  that's 
the  way  the  deals  finished,  with  never  an  argument  of 
any  kind." 


This  picture  of  Wes  Eade  was  the  first  photograph  used  by  Nelson  Crowe  for  his 
Portrait  of  a  Cattleman  in  the  Western  Livestock  Journal  (1939). 
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The  Big  Two  —  Wes  Eade  and  Jess  Cornwell  —  prominent  cattlemen  of  Monterey  County 
judging  cow  horses  at  the  King  City  Stampede ,  1941 
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The  Pride  of  Long  Valley ,  Monterey  County  —  Kenneth ,  Wes,  and  Harold  Eade 


J 


PEACHTREE  SCHOOL 

This  is  the  school  that  Wes  Eade  attended  in  Peachtree  Valley. 
He  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  schoolteacher  in  the 
fifth  grade ,  left  through  a  window ,  and  that  was  the  end  of  his 
formal  school  education. 
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This  narrative  will  now  use  the  traditional  oral 
memoir  format  with  Roy  Bray,  Harold  Eade,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Eade  recalling  their  own  and  family  experiences. 
Reuben  Albaugh  is  identified  as  Albaugh  and  A.  I. 
Dickman  (the  Oral  History  Center  at  UC,  Davis)  as 
Dickman.  Also  present  was  Marion  Stanley,  Farm  Ad¬ 
visor,  who  is  identified  as  Stanley. 

Dickman:  We  are  going  to  hear  from  Kenneth  and 
Harold  Eade  and  from  Roy  Bray. 

Kenneth:  I  am  Kenneth  Eade,  the  second  son  of  Wes 
Eade  and  Bessie  Bray.  I  was  born  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1906,  in  Long  Valley  at  the  ranch. 
In  the  Bray  family,  the  mother  was  an 
Eade  and  the  father  was  a  Bray.  So  Roy  and 
I  are  double  cousins.  It's  what  you  call  the 
same  breed  of  sheep.  Grandpa  Bray  came 
from  England.  (John  Bray,  Sr.,  was  my 
mother's  dad.)  He  was  a  very  religious  man. 

Bray:  When  he  came  to  Long  Valley,  that  was 
the  last  stop.  Now  this  is  in  the  mining  days. 
My  grandfather,  John  Bray,  Sr.,  who  came 
from  a  family  with  four  children,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Nellie  Smith.  Grandma  Bray's  maid¬ 
en  name  was  Nellie  Smith.  When  they 
came  to  this  country,  they  came  west  and 
stopped  in  the  Ruby  Valley  of  Nevada 
where  there  were  silver  mines.  My  dad 
was  born  there.  Eureka,  Nevada,  is  the 
county  seat  of  Elko  County.  My  dad's 
birth  was  recorded  at  Eureka.  Dad  used  to 
say  that  when  he  was  young  (I  don't  know 
what  age)  they  migrated  here  to  California 
and  mined  here  in  San  Benito  County. 
Quicksilver  was  coming  along  then.  From 
there,  they  came  over  to  Long  Valley,  where 
Kenneth  is  at  the  present  time.  That's  when 
I  knew  Grandpa  Bray.  My  dad  then  married 
my  mother,  who  was  then  Mary  Anne  Eade. 

I  was  born  the  first  child  in  1909,  here  in 
King  City. 

When  I  was  three  years  old,  Dad  bought 
160  acres  east  of  here  from  John  Rist.  Then 
we  moved  out  there.  My  other  brother, 
Irvin,  who  has  passed  on  now,  was  born 
five  years  after  me.  Then  I  had  a  sister, 
Eileen,  who  came  along  a  couple  of  years 
later  after  Irvin's  birth.  They  were  both 
born  on  the  ranch. 

Getting  back  to  Grandpa  Bray,  I  remember 
him  when  I  was  a  little  fellow.  I  want  to 
tell  you  this  instance  about  his  old  car.  He 
got  his  first  car  and  then  learned  how  to 
drive  it.  My  dad  used  to  drive  it.  He  would 
bring  Grandpa  Bray  over  to  our  house 
when  we  were  living  over  there  in  1912, 
1913,  1914  —  along  in  those  years.  We 
thought  that  it  was  fine  to  ride  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  because  there  were  very  few  of 


them  around.  This  Overland  car  that  he 
had  had  a  lefthand  drive  like  we  have  to¬ 
day,  but  the  majority  of  the  older  cars  in 
those  days  were  the  righthand  drives.  The 
shifts  all  out  on  the  fender.  Maxwells, 
EMF,  and  Case  were  all  righthand  drives.  I 
am  going  to  let  Kenneth  tell  a  little  more 
about  the  car  and  Grandpa  Bray. 

Kenneth:  When  Grandpa  bought  this  Overland,  he 
never  did  master  the  foot  throttle  on  it. 
When  he  was  going  to  San  Lucas,  he  was 
going  downhill  and  there  were  sharp  turns 
—  a  little  horse  and  buggy  road.  When  he 
came  to  this  sharp  turn  (this  is  just  before 
he  came  to  San  Lucas),  he  just  let  the 
throttle  set  and  he  never  made  the  turn, 
so  he  rolled  it  over.  Someone  came  down 
with  the  horse  and  buggy  and  got  him  and 
took  him  home. 

Bray:  Our  grandmother,  Grandmother  Bray,  died 
of  cancer.  We  never  knew  her. 

Kenneth:  No.  She  was  forty  years  old.  .  .  . 

Bray:  When  she  passed  away.  My  father  was 
from  a  family  where  there  were  two  boys 
and  two  girls:  John  Bray,  my  dad;  Ken¬ 
neth's  mother,  Aunt  Bessie;  and  Nellie. 

Kenneth:  Nellie  Nevada  was  her  name. 

Bray:  She  was  born  in  Nevada,  too.  Grandpa  was 
mining  until  he  landed  on  the  ranch  in 
Long  Valley.  Like  all  ranchers,  they  got  a 
few  cattle  and  did  a  little  farming.  Every¬ 
body  came  to  California  to  mine.  It  was  the 
fever,  I  guess,  in  those  days.  There  were 
very  few  of  them  who  came  out  here  in 
agriculture,  except  Henry  Miller,  old  man 
Heman  Tompkins,  and  a  few  of  those  old 
families,  who  were  just  agriculture  pri¬ 
marily.  That  was  their  livelihood.  On  our 
grandfather's  side,  the  Eade  family,  all 
came  here  as  miners  in  California,  then 
they  got  into  agriculture.  They  found  a 
piece  of  land. 

Kenneth ■  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  used  to  go  up  there 
and  stay  with  my  grandfather  and  Aunt 
Nellie.  He  was  a  very  religious  man.  He 
raised  chickens.  He  raised  a  lot  of  them  for 
the  preacher.  Every  Sunday,  he  had  some 
chickens  for  the  preacher.  He  would  either 
give  him  one  or  he  would  come  out  to  eat. 
He  farmed;  but,  to  answer  your  question, 
he  was  never  a  cattleman.  He  never  got  on 
a  horse  much.  When  he  was  first  married, 
my  dad  gave  him  this  Palomino  horse 
named  Zeke.  He  got  on  that  horse.  He  had 
quite  an  English  accent.  He  called  the  back 
end  of  the  ranch  "back  behind".  That  is 
where  he  would  go  to  check  the  cattle.  He 
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Kenneth:  would  ride  this  old  Palomino  horse  to  the 
back.  He  talked  with  quite  an  English  ac¬ 
cent. 

When  it  became  Christmas  time,  he  didn't 
use  our  holly  berries.  He  got  those  holly 
berries  from  England  with  the  stickers  on 
them.  He  sent  for  a  little  bunch  of  berries. 
He  was  very  English. 

He  was  a  good  man.  He  paid  for  the  ranch. 
He  raised  kids.  He  had  money  in  the  bank. 
He  used  to  go  to  town  once  a  week  with  a 
horse  and  buggy.  He  had  an  old  horse 
named  Jewel.  I  used  to  get  to  ride  with 
him.  It  was  a  pretty  long  ride,  seven  miles 
to  San  Lucas  and  seven  miles  back.  He  had 
the  eggs  behind  and  a  few  chickens.  He 
would  sell  the  eggs  and  then  he  would  buy 
a  few  gingersnaps  or  peppermint  candies. 
That  was  a  little  treat  that  we  had  on  the 
way  back  home. 

Grandpa  built  a  big  water  tank,  but  he  only 
had  a  windmill.  We  got  to  playing,  catching 
pollywogs  or  something.  We  broke  the 
connection  off  of  the  trough.  Then  we  just 
didn't  say  anything.  We  went  for  home  by 
foot,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
He  found  it  the  next  morning.  The  tank 
was  dry.  He  hauled  Harold  and  me  on  the 
carpet.  He  came  down  and  got  us  by  horse 
and  buggy.  We  had  to  face  the  music.  That 
was  a  disaster,  to  run  a  tank  dry.  If  the 
wind  didn't  blow,  you  were  out. 

Albaugh :  Did  the  Bray  family  and  the  Eade  family 
get  together  for  celebrations  or  anything 
like  that? 

Kenneth:  My  family  never  met  with  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily.  The  closest  to  my  family  was  the  Bray 


family.  On  Sundays  we  used  to  go  over 
there.  A  little  creek  went  by  Roy's  place  in 
the  springtime.  (We  never  saw  water  come 
out  of  Long  Valley.)  The  other  close  family 
was  Aunt  Nancy  and  Uncle  Jim  Bengard. 
But  we  seldom  got  up  there  because  the 
road  was  so  bad  going  up  to  Lewis  Creek. 
Then  there  was  the  Brays.  Then  we  did  go 
up  to  the  Corey  Ranch  a  few  times.  That 
was  when  I  saw  my  first  Jap  (a  Japanese). 
His  name  was  Emi.  I  guess  he  thought  the 
world  of  my  dad  when  he  was  running  the 
ranch  up  there.  He  gave  all  of  us  a  nickel; 
it  was  an  old  Indian  head  or  buffalo  nickel. 
Many  years  went  by  and  they  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  had  watch  bridges  here. 

I  would  meet  with  Jim  Bardin.  I  told  him 
that  there  were  no  good  Japs.  He  told  me 
there  was.  I  didn't  agree  with  him  then. 
After  the  war  was  all  over,  I  was  out  to 
Jim's.  There  was  this  Japanese  young  fellow 
riding  a  horse.  I  never  saw  a  Japanese 
cowboy.  I  said,  "What's  his  name?"  "His 
name  is  Emi."  I  told  him  about  the  old 
Emi.  That  was  his  dad.  Jim  said,  "I  told  you 
there  were  good  Japanese."  He  was  in  the 
service  and  he  flew  in  the  bombers  for  the 
U.S.  He  was  a  good  Japanese. 

Albaugh:  He  was  a  pretty  good  cowboy.  I  remember 
him  very  well. 

James  Bengard  was  born  July  1,  1854,  and  died 
February  3,  1935.  He  and  Nancy  Eade  were  married  in 
1886.  Bengard  came  from  Denmark,  alone,  at  age  17 
and  started  farming  in  Lewis  Creek  with  a  member  of 
the  Gruver  family.  Nancy,  his  wife,  was  born  January  9, 
1868,  died  July  12,  1932. 


Quail  hunters  at  Bengard  home  in  Lewis  Creek  — 1920 
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THE  BENGARD  FAMILY 

Nancy  Eade  Bengard  and  James  Bengard  and  their  children ,  Raymond Eva ,  Joseph  and  Mabel 


Bengard  Family  in  front  of  home  in  ' Lewis  Creek  — 1918 


Hauling  Supplies  —  Lewis  Creek ,  1915 


Nancy  Eade  Bengard  and  Jim  Bengard 
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LAND 


Albaugh :  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  your  land  opera¬ 
tion  and  Irvin's? 


Bray:  As  we  all  know  now,  Irvin  passed  away  a 
few  years  ago.  He  put  together  quite  an 
acreage.  He  enjoyed  that.  I  know  he  would 
enjoy  being  around  today  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Albaugh :  You  were  partners  with  him. 

Bray:  Irvin  and  I  were  partners  in  a  lot  of  opera¬ 
tions.  We  did  pretty  well.  We  were  broke  a 
couple  of  times,  up  against  the  bank.  I  re¬ 
member  this.  We  can  talk  about  our  bank¬ 
ers  here  and  the  old  banking  system.  Irvin 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  buy  some  black 
Angus  cattle,  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them,  from  one  of  the  Twisselman  family. 
This  was  around  1956  or  1957  down  in  the 
plains.  We  didn't  have  any  money. 

Harold:  Why  didn't  you  borrow  some  from  Ken¬ 
neth? 


Bray:  He  didn't  have  any  either.  (Laughter.)  Irvin 
wouldn't  go.  We  were  all  mortgaged  to  the 
hilt.  It  would  be  Wells  Fargo  today. 

Kenneth  and  Harold:  Monterey  County  Bank. 

Bray:  I  don't  know. 


Kenneth:  Who  was  the  cashier? 


Bray:  Leo  Bardin  was  the  manager.  I  went  in  to 
see  them.  They  had  all  the  records.  He 
wouldn't  give  us  any  money  right  off 
hand.  I  said,  "We  have  to  have  it  today.  We 
got  to  know  because  we  got  to  give  them 
the  answer,  so  we  can  give  them  the 
money."  It  was  a  good  thing  that  I  started 
in  the  morning  to  negotiate  on  this!  Leo 
said,  "Well,  we  have  to  take  your  applica¬ 
tion  and  send  it  to  San  Francisco.  It  will  be 
two  or  three  days  before  we'll  know." 

Harold:  How  much  money  were  you  asking  for? 

Bray:  Those  cows  were  about  $150  apiece.  About 
$35,000  to  $50,000.  Irvin  and  I  talked  about 
it.  He  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  over  and 
see  Gene  Rianda.  We  have  known  him  for 
a  long  time."  We  didn't  bank  with  Bank  of 
America.  I  came  back  and  talked  to  Gene 
and  told  him  what  the  story  was  —  the 
cattle  and  everything — and  what  we  hoped 
to  do.  It  turned  out  like  we  had  planned, 
but  it  could  have  gone  the  other  way.  Be¬ 
fore  I  got  away  from  there,  Gene  asked  me 
how  much  I  wanted.  I  told  him.  He  filled 
out  a  note.  He  said,  "Sign  this  and  tell 


Irvin  to  come  in  and  sign  it.  Put  your 
money  in  the  bank  here  and  write  a  check 
on  it."  We  bought  the  cattle  from  a  banker 
that  knew  us.  The  other  banker  was  from 
out  of  town.  Those  banking  days  are  gone. 

I  guess  you  don't  do  it  anymore.  You  just 
can't. 

I'll  back  up  a  little  bit.  When  Irvin  and  I 
bought  the  ranch  (and  Ken  was  along  with 
us)  in  1935,  the  present  place  where  I  am, 
the  Baldwin  ranch,  the  Baldwin  family 
lived  there,  just  the  man  and  his  wife.  He 
was,  as  you  say,  the  village  blacksmith.  I 
still  have  the  old  shop  there.  He  did  horse¬ 
shoeing  and  blacksmithing  and  making 
branding  irons  and  all  that.  He  passed  away 
in  1931.  Mrs.  Baldwin  is  living.  She  moved 
away  from  the  ranch  and  moved  to  San 
Francisco. 

This  was  a  little  later,  and  the  depression 
days  came  along.  I  was  married  in  1934.  I 
was  working  here  in  King  City  for  the 
implement  dealer,  Cornell  Tractor  Com¬ 
pany,  at  that  time.  I  took  my  vacation  about 
July.  Evelyn  and  I  went  to  San  Diego  to  the 
World's  Fair  or  Exposition.  On  the  way 
back,  we  stopped  by  Porterville.  The  man¬ 
ager  had  been  in  the  store  where  I  had 
been  working  prior  to  this,  during  the  de¬ 
pression  time.  Mr.  Cornell  laid  him  off.  I 
was  the  only  one  on  the  payroll,  because  it 
was  tough  times  in  those  days.  Barley  was 
worth  about  forty-five  cents.  I  went  over 
there.  Bob  Ray  said,  "I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  heard  it  or  not,  but  I  am  going 
back  over  there."  This  was  in  July  or  August 
of  1935.  Then  I  got  to  thinking.  Gosh  darn. 
He  comes  back  over.  Why,  they  put  me 
back  into  the  store.  I  won't  be  making  as 
much  money.  My  wife,  Evelyn,  had  a  sister 
in  San  Francisco.  She  and  her  husband  lived 
up  there.  I  got  to  thinking  about  this  ranch 
that  was  next  to  me.  It  was  leased  out  in 
the  meantime  to  Martin  Salibury,  who  had 
a  lease  on  it  and  had  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
newing  that  lease.  I  went  down  to  the 
Crocker  Bank.  I  knew  the  Baldwin  family 
did  business  with  the  Crocker  bank.  I  an¬ 
nounced  myself  and  said  I  would  like  to 
see  somebody  about  this  Baldwin  property 
down  here. 

Kenneth:  In  Paso  Robles? 

Bray:  No,  San  Francisco.  You  see,  Carol,  Evelyn's 
sister,  lived  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  just  a 
greenhorn,  getting  around  San  Francisco 
there.  I  announced  myself  as  Bray.  I  got  to 
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Bray: 


Dickman: 

Bray: 


see  a  gentleman.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  thought 
that  you  were  Mrs.  Baldwin's  attorney.  She 
has  an  attorney  named  Bray  here  in  San 
Francisco."  He  informed  me  that  she  fell  in 
a  Safeway  store  up  there  and  had  broken 
her  hip.  Bray  was  suing  the  store.  That's 
how  I  got  in  to  see  him.  Then  I  asked  him 
about  the  ranch,  if  it  was  for  sale.  He  said, 
"Yes,  it  will  be,  because  that  was  all  the 
property  that  she  had  left."  We  went  on 
from  there.  He  said,  "This  ranch  is  for  sale." 
They  had  to  get  their  appraiser  down  here. 
He  was  Pardo  Hooper.  Kenneth  met  him 
that  time.  Do  you  remember  him  when  he 
came  down?  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman. 
He  had  an  office  upstairs  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  He  came  down  and  met  with  us.  First, 
Irvin  and  I  had  to  talk  with  him.  But  we 
didn't  have  any  money  in  those  days.  We 
didn't  know  how  we  were  going  to  swing 
it.  We  kind  of  relied  on  our  dad  and  our 
uncle  to  go  on  our  notes,  see?  It  had  to 
work  that  way. 

Pardo  Hooper  went  out  and  saw  Mr.  Sala- 
berry  —  Martin  —  out  there  at  the  ranch. 
He  had  the  refusal  of  it.  He  could  buy  it. 
It  was  in  his  lease.  He  said,  "No,  I'm  going 
to  keep  on  leasing  it."  Mr.  Hooper  said, 
"We  have  to  sell  the  ranch.  We  need  the 
cash."  He  came  back  to  us  and  said,  "Do 
you  want  to  make  an  offer  on  the  ranch?" 

I  presume  that  he  quoted  $15,000  for 
1,950  acres.  This  was  in  1935.  Kenneth  met 
with  us  and  Mr.  Hooper.  We  went  into  the 
Wagon  Wheel  Bar. 

A  good  place. 

A  good  place  to  do  business.  Evelyn  and  I 
took  possession  in  November  1935,  the 
original  place  where  I  am  now. 

You  and  Irvin  were  together? 

Irvin  and  I  bought  it  together,  yes.  Our  dad 
and  Uncle  Alvin  Eade  went  on  our  note. 
Irvin  was  working  for  wages  and  so  was  I. 
Uncle  Al  Eade  said  "Don't  let  that  get 
away  from  you,"  when  we  started  to  talk 
about  it. 

Who  did  you  marry? 

I  married  Evelyn  Prewett  May  6,  1934.  She 
was  a  girl  who  was  raised  between  King 
City  and  Hollister,  out  by  the  Pinnacles 
area  here,  north  of  King  City.  We  are  still 
living  in  the  same  place.  We  moved  in 
there  in  the  fall  of  1935  and  still  living  in 
the  same  house. 

We  were  married  in  Reno,  Nevada.  Ken¬ 
neth  and  Harold's  sister  Dorothy  went  with 
us.  They  were  witnesses.  They  had  another 
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sister  over  there  already,  Nellie.  We  had 
quite  a  time  getting  married. 

Do  you  have  any  children? 

No,  we  don't  have  any.  That  was  a  misfor¬ 
tune.  My  brother,  Irvin,  had  two  boys  and 
a  girl. 

What  are  their  names? 

Alvin  and  Albert,  twins.  They  are  twin 
boys  —  and  a  girl,  Mary  Anne.  Mary  Anne 
is  named  after  our  mother.  One  of  Irvin's 
boys  is  named  after  our  father.  The  other 
boy  is  named  after  our  uncle,  Alvin  Eade, 
who  went  on  our  note  to  buy  the  ranch. 

What  are  they  doing? 

They  are  around  town  here,  locally  —  here 
at  the  ranch.  They  are  interested  in  Irvin's 
present  holdings,  the  ranch,  and  some  of 
these  other  operations.  Just  like  I  happened 
to  leave  here  a  moment  ago,  going  up  to 
town  to  sign  some  papers.  Irvin,  Lloyd 
Schmidt,  and  I  (Lloyd  is  Irvin's  wife's 
brother),  we  bought  the  Ansberry  Ranch, 
just  south  of  the  Trescony  ranch.  It  joins 
the  Trescony  ranch.  Lloyd  and  I  sold  our 
interest  to  Irvin's  family.  They  already 
owned  a  third  of  it.  They  bought  the  other 
two  thirds  from  us.  I  was  just  up  there  and 
wish  them  well,  hoping  they'll  make  it  all 
right.  I'm  sure  they  will.  There  are  the  two 
boys  and  the  girl. 

Roy,  tell  us  about  your  community  activi¬ 
ties:  the  Cattleman's  Association,  the  4H 
Fair,  and  all  that. 

You  mentioned  about  the  Cattlemen's  As¬ 
sociation.  I  was  president  of  that  for  two 
different  terms.  There  was  an  interval  in 
between.  I  was  reelected  again  at  a  later 
time.  I  can  surely  say  that  I  appreciated  the 
help  of  Reuben  Albaugh,  Farm  Advisor, 
when  I  was  first  starting  in  that,  because 
he  gave  us  a  lot  of  good  advice.  He  was 
right  there.  And  his  secretary,  Eileen  Vol- 
patti.  We  could  rely  on  them.  We  could 
call  that  office  and  get  all  the  help  we 
wanted.  If  we  had  a  question,  it  could  be 
answered.  !  have  been  on  this  Fair  Board. 

.  .  .  I  think  it  has  been  going  on  for 
thirty-two  years  now.  I  have  announced  to 
the  Fair  Board  here  that  when  my  term  is 
up  next  year,  I  don't  want  to  be  reelected. 

Is  this  the  Monterey  County  Fair? 

No.  It  is  the  Salinas  Valley  Fair.  It  is  the 
county  fair.  The  fair  at  Monterey  is  the 
Monterey  District  Fair.  There  are  two  fairs 
in  this  county.  This  fairground  here  is 
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Bray:  owned  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
one  at  Monterey  is  owned  by  the  State  of 
California.  There  are  a  lot  of  them  around, 
like  Watsonville,  which  is  owned  by  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Governor  appoints  the  directors 
at  these  fairs.  The  San  Benito  Fair  is  owned 
by  the  State.  Paso  Robles  is  the  same  way. 
County  fairs,  I  feel,  have  the  advantage.  We 
select  our  directors.  At  this  board,  we  sit 
down  here  and  select  a  man  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  like  to  serve  on  the  board. 
Then  we  have  to  recommend  him  to  our 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  final  approval. 
They  appoint  him,  because  this  is  their 
operation.  We  are  just  working  under  a 
contract  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It 
has  been  interesting  all  these  years  to  see, 
well,  who  went  through  the  mill  here. 
Some  of  these  kids  who  were  first  exhibit¬ 
ing  here  when  I  was  first  on  the  board  are 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  today. 

Dickman:  When  you  look  back  on  your  life,  what  has 
given  you  the  most  satisfaction? 

Bray:  I  can't  tell  you.  Doing  what  I  have  been 
doing.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  Gosh,  some  nights 
you  lose  a  lot  of  sleep  and  you  wonder 
what  is  going  to  happen  next,  whether  you 
will  lose  everything  or  not.  But  it  always 
worked  out.  We've  enjoyed  it,  like  I  said. 
Irvin  had  ambition  and  he  wanted  to  go. 
He  was  always  getting  a  new  idea,  oper¬ 
ating  somewhere  else. 

Here  a  while  back,  before  his  passing,  he 
was  about  ready  to  buy  a  ranch  over  back 
of  Bishop.  God,  of  all  places  to  buy  one. 
That  was  what  he  was  like.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  those  things. 

Albaugh:  He  was  a  trader. 


Bray:  Yes.  That  was  my  brother  Irvin.  We  were 
into  a  lot  of  things.  As  I  say,  we  came  out 
pretty  well  on  some  of  those  operations. 
To  back  up  a  little  bit,  when  Irvin  and  I 
bought  this  ranch  here  where  I  am  now, 
Irvin  had  the  opportunity  to  purchase  his 
present  holdings  from  the  Burchard  family. 
I  had  to  go  to  the  land  bank  then  and  bor¬ 
row  some  money  on  this  ranch  to  pay 
Irvin  for  his  half  interest,  so  he  would  have 
money  to  buy  that.  We  all  came  out  pretty 
well.  Then  Irvin  put  together  more  prop¬ 
erty.  It  was  part  of  the  old  Matthew  Ranch, 
the  Rianda  place. 

Albaugh:  How  many  acres  all  together? 


Bray:  Irvin  has  about  11,000  now.  My  total  is 
about  5,200  out  home  now.  Then  Irvin 
bought  the  Bryant  place.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  where  Cornwell  was? 


Albaugh : 
Bray: 


Dickman: 

Bray: 


Kenneth: 

Bray: 


Kenneth: 

Bray: 


Albaugh: 

Bray: 


Kenneth: 


Right. 

He  bought  that.  Now  the  family  has  pur¬ 
chased  this  Ansberry  Ranch.  They  have 
done  pretty  well.  On  these  other  opera¬ 
tions  that  Irvin  and  I  were  partners,  after 
our  first  partnership,  why  —  we  never 
owned  any  land.  We  rented  it,  cattle  on 
pasture  and  feeding  deals. 

When  Irvin  died,  what  was  the  impact  of 
estate  taxes  on  the  continuity  of  owner¬ 
ship? 

I  never  asked  about  that.  The  family  took 
care  of  that.  I  don't  know.  But  I  know  there 
were  problems  all  right.  I  never  questioned 
the  family,  because  they  didn't  ask  for  any 
help.  They're  making  it.  They're  getting 
along  so  far.  We  hope  they  do.  If  they 
don't,  why  a  lot  of  others  will  go  with 
them. 

They  went  to  Land  Bank  and  that  is  all 
squared  away,  but  I  can't  answer  that 
question  either. 

They're  pretty  alert —  managing  things  and 
watching  their  interest  rates  and  getting 
some  deals,  which  ties  the  interest  up  a 
little  bit,  which  fortunately  they  did,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  things  are  going  today. 
Talking  about  my  decision,  I  rented  my 
ranch  last  fall.  I  sold  all  the  cows.  I  don't 
own  a  cow.  I  have  two  horses  and  twenty- 
five  head  of  sheep  and  one  mean  ram. 
(laughter)  Gosh.  I  bought  him  here  last 
year  at  the  fair  from  some  girl,  Tracy 
Kelley.  She  is  a  girl  from  Salinas  up  here.  A 
beautiful  ram.  If  you  get  in  that  pen  with 
him,  he'll  back  up  and  let  you  have  it.  You 
have  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

This  beautiful  ram,  did  you  get  any  lambs 
from  him? 

Just  started  yesterday.  I  was  going  to  shoot 
him.  (Laughter)  Yeah,  never  had  any.  I 
didn't  think  there  were  any  coming.  Yester¬ 
day  there  was  one  and  this  morning,  two 
more.  They're  coming  now.  I'll  sell  him. 
That's  all  the  livestock  I  have.  Evelyn  and 
I  are  living  there  yet.  We  rented  it  out  and 
got  a  lease  on  it.  I'm  enjoying  it. 

Do  you  intend  to  move? 

No,  I  don't  intend  to  move.  I'm  going  to 
stay  there.  I  still  operate  like  I  always  did. 
I  get  in  the  pickup  and  go  up  the  road 
every  morning  and  check  the  gates,  see  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  road,  look  over  the 
pumps.  .  .  . 

And  come  over  and  see  me. 
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Bray: 

Kenneth: 

Dickman: 

Bray: 


Dickman: 

Bray: 

Albaugh: 

Bray: 


No,  you  got  too  many  over  there. 

But  I  want  to  ride  around  with  you. 
(Laughter) 

You  do  this  in  a  pickup,  not  on  horse? 

I  very  seldom  get  on  a  horse  anymore. 
That's  the  trouble  today.  We  should  get  out 
and  ride  the  horse  and  look  at  the  fences. 
When  you  ride  in  a  pickup,  you  don't  go 
over  and  look  down  that  gulch  and  look  at 
the  fence.  The  only  time  you  find  it  is 
when  cattle  get  out.  We  want  to  move  too 
fast  today. 

What  about  your  brands? 

One  brand  went  with  the  cattle.  I  trans¬ 
ferred  that  over  to  him.  That's  what  the 
majority  of  the  cattle  had  on  them.  The 
other  brand  I  am  keeping. 

What  about  your  hobbies,  Roy? 

My  hobby  is  just  staying  around  the  ranch 
and  watching  things.  I  do  like  to  go  places 
and  see  things.  I  get  away  from  home.  The 
only  time  you  can  check  on  things  is  when 
you  get  on  the  telephone.  When  you  get 
away  from  home  and  you  know  you  can't 
get  over  there  to  do  anything,  so  why  worry 
about  it  when  you  are  a  long  ways  from 
home.  Evelyn  and  I  have  taken  a  few  trips, 
but  in  the  last  few  years  we  haven't  — 
until  I  got  rid  of  the  cattle  last  fall.  We 
used  to  go  on  many  of  those  tours  with 
Nelson  Crow's  projects  and  enjoyed  them 
very  much. 

We  went  on  one  last  fall,  back  to  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  but  it  was  too  short.  We  were  only 
gone  for  four  weeks.  We  drove  back  there 
and  parked  the  car  at  the  hotel.  For  a  week 
we  were  on  a  bus  all  around  those  two 
states.  Every  night  in  a  different  motel. 
There  is  a  lot  to  see  in  that  country.  Now 
when  they  talk  about  back  there,  you  know 
a  little  bit  about  what  they  are  speaking  of, 
the  Missouri  River,  etc. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  was  in  my  family  my 
brother  and  sister.  Irvin,  who  is  gone  now. 
Eileen  is  about  seven  years  younger  than  I 
am.  I  am  seventy  as  of  my  last  birthday.  I 
was  born  in  1909.  Eileen  is  married  and  is 
living  here  in  town.  She  is  married  to 
Melvin  Davis  and  has  three  sons.  She  was 
the  baby  of  the  family  and  was  close  to  my 
mother. 

When  my  mother  passed  away,  she  had 
lived  to  quite  a  ripe  age.  It  was  a  short  year 
when  we  had  cattle  in  Oregon.  I  was  in 
Woodland  that  night.  I  got  the  word.  I  had 


seen  mother  that  day.  She  looked  pretty 
well.  We  thought  that  she  would  live 
awhile.  I  called  up  and  learned  that  she  had 
passed  away  while  I  was  driving  to  Wood¬ 
land  that  night. 

Eileen  and  Melvin  have  the  King  City  Auto 
Parts,  along  with  their  oldest  son.  She  has 
another  son  at  Cal  Poly.  He's  instructing 
down  there.  He  went  to  school  there.  The 
two  oldest  sons  went  through  Cal  Poly.  The 
oldest  one  is  here  with  them  in  the  auto 
parts  business.  The  other  one  went  to  Colo¬ 
rado.  He  went  to  Oregon  and  then  to  the 
agriculture  college  in  Colorado  —  Fort  Col¬ 
lins.  And  then  back  to  Ames,  Iowa.  Then 
he  started  teaching  back  in  Georgia.  Then 
he  went  to  Texas,  west  of  Dallas.  He  taught 
there  for  a  year  or  so.  Then  he  got  back  to 
San  Luis  (Obispo).  So  he's  teaching  back  at 
Cal  Poly  where  he  went  to  school. 

The  youngest  son  went  to  Davis,  studying 
to  become  a  doctor.  We  were  up  there  a 
few  years  ago  when  he  graduated.  Anyway, 
that  was  three  or  four  years  ago.  He  has  to 
serve  at  a  UC  hosp  ia\  in  San  Francisco  as 
an  intern. 

Harold:  He'll  make  a  good  Joctor. 

Bray:  That's  Eileen's  family.  There  is  one  more 
thing  I  wanted  to  talk  about  with  Kenneth 
and  Harold.  You  bought  the  ranch  during 
the  depression  days?  When  did  you  buy 
that  place? 

Kenneth:  1927. 

Bray:  Things  didn't  pick  up.  You  had  a  downhill 
hoe. 

Harold:  We  never  paid  anything  on  the  mortgage 
until  1935. 

Bray:  You  had  to  get  off  the  ranch  and  make  a 
dollar  here  and  there. 

Kenneth:  My  dad  coudn't  loan  us  any  money  be¬ 
cause  he  was  pretty  well  broke  already.  I 
remember  that  during  the  height  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  he  hadn't  paid  the  Bank  of 
America  any  interest  for  four  years.  About 
all  that  saved  his  bacon  was  when  the 
Roosevelt  administration  put  a  moratorium 
on  the  foreclosures.  Anyway,  we  bought 
that  place  in  1927.  Uncle  Jim  Bengard 
loaned  us  the  money.  We  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  a  mortgage.  He  said,  "No,  if  your 
name  is  no  good,  why  .  .  If  we  couldn't 
pay  the  interest,  we  would  go  and  see  him 
and  sit  on  the  porch  there  in  town.  We 
would  tell  him  when  we  would  have  it. 
When  we  would  sell  some  heifers  or  steers 
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Bray: 

Kenneth: 


Bray: 

Harold: 
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or  something.  Then  we  paid  his  son,  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  the  family  off.  Jim  (Bengard) 
passed  away. 

In  the  meantime,  Harold  and  I  split.  Harold 
moved  to  the  Laguna  and  I  stayed  there  be¬ 
cause  there  were  only  533  acres,  so  there 
wasn't  room  enough  for  two. 

You  had  to  start  someplace. 

Harold  and  I  moved  up  there  and  camped 
there  for  awhile.  We  had  to. 

(Laughter) 

I  was  thinking  of  when  I  was  working  for 
the  Cornell  Tractor  Company,  selling  trac¬ 
tors  and  equipment.  In  the  depression  days, 
there  were  a  lot  of  tractors  out  and  a  lot  of 
notes,  a  lot  of  paper  on  all  this  equipment 
around  the  country.  Barley  prices  went 
down  to  about  forty-five  cents  or  forty- 
two  cents  or  so.  Mr.  Cornell  had  to  lay  off 
the  salesman  and  the  mechanics;  he  rented 
the  shop  out.  The  shop  was  fifty  feet  by 
fifty  feet,  with  all  the  special  tools  in  it.  He 
rented  it  to* two  mechanics  for  fifty  dollars 
a  month.  Whatever  they  took  in,  that  was 
their  gravy,  was  the  only  one  on  his  pay¬ 
roll.  I  was  getting  $125  a  month  plus  a 
commissiori  on  anything  I  would  have  to 
sell.  My  job  was  to  go  around  and  see  these 
ranchers  who  had  barley  crops  that  year. 
Usually  all  the  barley  was  in  sacks  in  those 
days  —  no  elevators,  no  bulk.  It  was  in 
warehouses  like  San  Lucas  and  Soledad  and 
San  Miguel  and  Bradley  and  all  that. 

Could  I  interrupt  you  just  a  minute?  That 
barley  was  in  sacks.  The  sack  cost  12  cents. 
When  you  went  to  the  scale,  they  deducted 
3A  of  a  pound  for  the  sack.  Joe  Rinehart 
and  all  of  them. 

That  was  their  policy. 

I  asked  Joe  why  you  have  to  take  off  for 
the  sack  when  the  sacks  were  worth  more 
secondhand.  He  said,  "We  buy  barley,  not 
sacks." 

But  he  sold  you  the  sacks  to  start  with. 

He  kept  the  sack,  didn't  he? 

Oh  yeah,  he  kept  the  sack. 

(Laughter) 

Mr.  Cornell  was  a  wonderful  man.  He  was 
a  good  businessman.  He  had  all  this  iron 
out.  All  the  banks  were  looking  at  him, 
breathing  down  his  neck  to  pay  off  the 
paper.  My  job  was  to  go  out  and  around 
to  these  ranchers.  If  they  could  sell  their 
barley  to  the  dealer  for  forty-five  cents.  He 
said,  "You'll  allow  them  two  and  a  half 


cents  more  if  they'll  give  you  a  warehouse 
receipt  on  that."  I  got  a  lot  of  warehouse 
receipts  and  brought  them  in  and  delivered 
them  to  Salinas.  He  took  them  down  to  the 
bank.  That's  what  saved  his  neck,  having 
those  warehouse  receipts.  That  barley  was 
worth  forty-five  cents  and  he  allowed  them 
forty-seven  and  a  half.  Barley  went  up  may¬ 
be  about  two  and  a  half  cents  or  a  nickel, 
and  he  held  everything  together. 

When  I  lost  my  salesman  job  out  in  the 
open  and  was  going  back  into  the  store, 
that's  when  I  bought  the  ranch  out  there. 
Irvin  and  I  together  bought  it  in  1935.  I 
still  worked  for  two  more  years.  I  quit  in 
1937  and  stayed  at  the  ranch. 

When  we  talk  about  pickups  today,  I  had 
a  Plymouth  four-door  car.  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  buy  a  lot  of  hogs.  Hogs  were 
the  money-makers  a  little  bit.  Feed  the 
hogs  and  throw  a  sack  of  barley  in  the  car. 
Or  we  would  have  two  horses  and  a  little 
old  wagon  to  take  the  feed  out  to  them. 
That  was  all  right. 

I  worked  here  in  those  days  from  seven 
o'cock  in  the  morning  'til  six  at  night.  That 
was  six  days  a  week.  I  started  in  1928  when 
I  got  out  of  high  school.  I  didn't  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  None  of  us  went  to  college  in  those 
days.  I  went  to  work  for  sixty-five  dollars  a 
month  when  I  started  in  1928.  It  was  a  good 
life.  I  don't  have  a  hobby.  It's  just  fixing 
fences. 

Kenneth:  I'll  say  this  about  Roy:  he  was  the  best 
parts  man  we  ever  had.  We'd  call  up  and 
he'd  know  most  of  those  harvester  parts. 
He  didn't  have  to  look  in  the  book.  He  had 
most  of  it  in  his  head.  We  never  had  one 
like  that  since. 

Bray:  My  connection  with  that  implement  com¬ 
pany  was  just  like  going  to  school.  I  had 
connections  with  all  the  ranchers,  all  the 
old  timers.  Ade  Ansberry,  John  Rianda,  and 
old  Bill  Brinan.  Did  you  know  him? 

Kenneth:  Yes. 

Bray:  He  was  a  character. 

Kenneth:  Joe  Barbree. 

Bray:  I  visited  with  Joe  Barbree  and  Harry  Taylor 
on  the  Hearst  ranch.  Those  were  good  men. 
The  only  one  left  who  was  ranching  out 
here  on  the  land  company  who  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  today  (he's  not  ranching)  is  Merle  Cul¬ 
ver  of  the  Culver  family.  He  just  moved 
out  there. 

I  was  younger  and  I  would  just  listen  to  a 
lot  of  them.  They  would  come  in  the  store 
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and  talk  about  their  operations.  It  was  just 
like  going  to  school.  I  appreciate  all  of  that. 

You  were  cow/calf  some  of  the  time  and 
Stocker  some  of  the  time,  weren't  you? 

At  home,  most  of  the  time  it  was  cows  and 
calves. 


Bray:  No.  They  couldn't  operate.  They  didn't 
have  any  transportation  like  we  have  today. 

Kenneth:  Wes  was  the  first  guy  to  bring  those  steers 
in  here  by  the  trainload  from  Mexico.  He 
and  Bill  Roche.  That  was  way  back  in  1914, 
1915,  when  Pancho  Villa  was  at  his  height. 


How  do  you  see  the  two  operations?  How 
would  you  contrast  them? 

If  you  have  a  thousand  calves,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  in  business.  With  the  Stocker  deal, 
you  can  get  hurt  pretty  bad.  I  know  we 
have.  You  always  pulled  through.  Next 
year  you  got  nothing;  you  put  dollars  to¬ 
gether  to  get  into  the  business  again. 
We've  all  done  that. 

It  depends  on  what  kind  of  ranch  you  have. 
If  you  have  a  steer  ranch  or  a  cow  and  calf 
ranch. 

Describe  the  differences? 

You  take  a  rough,  mountainous  country  — 
marginal  country.  The  cost  of  the  calves  is 
too  much  (it  takes  too  many  bulls).  In 
rough  country  you  won't  get  the  calf  crop. 
The  bulls  get  sore-footed.  Your  calves 
come  late.  You  wean  them  late.  Your  cows 
go  into  winter  in  poor  shape.  It  just  doesn't 
work  out.  When  you  have  a  low,  hilly 
country  and  the  cattle  have  plenty  of  water, 
the  calves  will  come  early,  say  in  October. 
In  Laguna  you  can't  have  a  calf  in  October. 
You  have  a  spring  calf  or  they  freeze  to 
death. 

The  way  the  economy  is  today,  to  run  cows 
in  that  rough  country  you  have  to  make 
those  cows  work.  That's  your  factory.  They 
have  to  pay  for  themselves.  In  years  past, 
the  old  ranchers  —  homesteaders  —  had  a 
few  cows.  They  got  a  calf  once  in  a  while 
and  the  money  was  all  theirs.  Now  when 
you  sell  it,  you  don't  get  to  take  home  half 
of  it.  There  are  taxes  and  expenses  such  as 
that.  But  in  the  old  days  they  could  oper¬ 
ate  with  cows  and  calves  a  lot  easier.  May¬ 
be  not  easier,  but  more  economically. 
They  would  have  more  money  in  the  bank. 
It  is  like  our  uncle,  Jim  Bengard,  the  one 
who  was  married  to  our  aunt,  Nancy  Ben¬ 
gard.  He  usually  raised  cows  and  calves. 
They  would  have  more  money  in  the  bank. 
When  he  came  out  of  the  hills  with  these 
steers,  they  were  big  longhorns  and  were 
three  or  four  years  old  —  and  maybe  older. 

They  didn't  know  anything  about  a  steer 
operation  in  those  days. 


Bray: 

Kenneth: 

Albaugh : 
Kenneth: 


Dickman: 

Kenneth: 

Bray: 

Kenneth: 


Albaugh: 


Kenneth: 


Albaugh: 


Do  you  have  any  pictures  where  they  have 
all  the  Mexicans  hanging  by  barbed  wire  on 
the  trees  and  on  the  telephone  poles? 

I  don't  think  I  have.  Anyway,  he  was  the 
first  man  to  start  the  steer  operation. 

Talk  about  Wes,  your  father. 

He  had  an  old  cow  trader  down  on  the 
border  by  the  name  of  Bill  Roche.  It  was 
there  that  Wes  got  acquainted  in  Willcox 
with  George  Mee  (he  was  keeping  books 
for  Johnson  and  Cook),  Boozer  Page  and 
Tab  Meisenheimer.  All  in  the  Willcox  area, 
that  was  right  close  to  the  border,  up  from 
Bisbee  and  Douglas.  That's  where  they 
used  to  cross  them.  There  was  a  little  town 
there,  west  of  Douglas  called  Naco. 

Are  you  still  buying  cattle  in  Old  Mexico? 

I  have  a  son  who  does.  He  buys  thousands 
of  them. 

I  want  to  back  up  a  little  bit.  Kenneth  can 
tell  us  about  who  Uncle  Wes  used  to  take 
with  him  on  those  buying  trips. 

Wes  was  partners  with  the  Cornwell  broth¬ 
ers.  You  got  something  in  your  book,  Rube, 
about  the  outside  iron  belonging  to  the 
bank  and  the  inside  was  his.  It  was  called 
two  circles.  I  used  to  drive  them  in  the  big 
old  Roadmaster,  taking  them  to  look  at 
these  different  cattle.  I  took  them  South  a 
couple  of  times.  Warren  Cornwell  had  a 
satchel  that  he  brought  along.  It  was  heavy. 
When  he  opened  it  up,  it  was  full  of  boot¬ 
leg  whiskey  in  witch  hazel  bottles  —  and 
no  change  of  clothes! 

Kenneth,  do  you  remember  when  Will 
Rogers  came  through  here  to  buy  a  ranch? 
Do  you  remember  that  instance? 

I  remember  when  he  came  up,  yes.  But 
you  remember  more  about  it  than  I  do,  so 
you  tell  it. 

He  wanted  to  buy  a  ranch,  and  someone 
told  him  the  Peachtree  Ranch  was  for  sale. 
He  was  told,  "If  you  go  up  the  road,  there 
is  a  cabin  up  there  on  the  hill  and  one  of 
the  owners  will  be  there.  You  can  talk  to 
him."  It  was  Turkey  Cornwell  and  he  was 
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Albaugh: 


Kenneth: 


Bray: 


quite  a  character.  Will  Rogers  went  up  and 
knocked  on  the  door.  Turkey  opened  the 
door  and  Will  Rogers  said  "I'm  Di  I  linger." 
Cornwell  reached  back  behind  the  door 
and  pulled  out  a  thirty-thirty.  He  said,  "My 
God,  if  you're  Dillinger.  I'm  $10,000  rich¬ 
er."  (Laughter)  He  invited  him  in  and  Will 
Rogers  offered  him  a  contract  to  go  into 
the  movies,  because  he  was  such  a  char¬ 
acter. 

The  Cornwell  brothers  lost  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  one  Saturday  night  at  poker. 
They  were  identical  twins.  You  couldn't  tell 
them  apart.  They  decided  the  next  Saturday 
they  would  go  back  and  Warren  would  get 
drunk  and  play  with  them.  When  several 
thousand  dollars  was  on  the  table,  he 
would  excuse  himself  and  go  outside  and 
Jess  would  stagger  in  sober  and  take  all  the 
money.  That's  the  way  they  did  it.  They 
were  characters.  They  were  in  the  corn-hog 
program.  I  met  Jess  on  the  street  in  King 
City.  He  said,  "When  in  the  Hell  am  I  going 
to  get  my  corn-hog  money?"  I  said,  "Jess, 
I'll  tell  you  what  we're  going  to  do.  We're 
going  to  give  it  to  you  just  the  day  before 
Big  Week."  He  said,  "Why  are  you  going 
to  do  that?"  I  said,  "Well,  we  want  you  to 
get  a  hotel  room  in  Salinas."  He  said, 
"What  in  the  Hell  do  I  need  with  a  room? 
The  show  only  lasts  four  days."  He  would 
play  poker  all  night  and  go  to  the  show  in 
the  daytime.  He  didn't  need  a  room.  He 
would  sleep  on  a  sofa  in  the  lobby. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  how  to 
make  a  ewe  turn  that  Wes  always  told? 
Warren  Cornwell,  Wes,  Joe  Ayers,  Bill 
Roche,  and  Harry  Breen  were  all  up  in  their 
hotel  room  in  Willcox,  Arizona,  having  a 
few  drinks  and  talking  over  their  cattle 
deals.  They  decided  to  have  their  meal 
brought  to  the  room.  They  put  a  nice  meal 
on  a  silver  tray.  Warren  was  pretty  full  of 
liquor  and  was  jumping  up  and  down.  "Did 
any  of  you  fellows  ever  see  a  U  (ewe) 
turn?"  He  jumps  in  the  air  a  few  more 
times.  When  he  comes  down,  he  lands  right 
on  the  table.  Away  goes  the  silverware  and 
the  table  crashes.  (Laughter)  These  guys  all 
walked  out  and  left  him  there  alone.  To 
top  the  story  off,  the  next  morning  they 
went  down  to  pay  the  bill.  All  the  silver¬ 
ware  and  all  the  stuff  they  broke  and  bent 
up  was  charged  to  Warren's  room. 

Later  Warren  sold  Peachtree  Ranch  to 
George  Mee  and  Bill  Henderson.  They  took 
him  down  to  Hollywood  to  sign  some 
papers.  Anyway,  they  thought  that  they 
would  take  him  out  to  dinner  at  some 


swanky  restaurant.  They  ordered  a  big  meal. 

I  think  they  had  roast  chicken.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  a  chicken  on  his  plate.  They 
were  all  talking  and  had  a  few  drinks.  Like 
I  said,  when  he  gets  to  talking,  he  doesn't 
eat.  He  was  talking  all  the  time.  George 
Mee  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Henderson  fin¬ 
ished  their  meal  and  the  waiter  came  along 
and  saw  that  he  was  talking,  so  he  started 
taking  the  food  away.  Warren  looked 
around  and  hollered,  "Hey,  come  back 
with  that  road  runner.  I'm  not  through  with 
that  yet." 

Albaugh:  They  were  pretty  good  hands  in  cattle, 
weren't  they? 

Kenneth:  Yes,  they  handled  a  lot  of  cattle. 

Albaugh:  And  sheep. 

Bray:  Any  livestock.  You  know,  all  those  old- 
timers,  that's  all  they  knew  was  livestock. 

Kenneth:  And  pigs. 

Bray:  Oh,  yeah,  they  had  everything.  One  time 
Warren,  who  got  pretty  well  inebriated  here 
in  King  City,  and  the  police  were  talking  to 
him  about  throwing  him  in  jail.  He  said, 
"Hell,  you  can't  throw  me  in  jail.  I  built 
this  town  with  a  Fresno  scraper."  He  used 
to  tell  that  and  laugh  about  the  police. 
They  would  buy  a  new  car.  Kenneth  and 
Harold  will  remember  this.  The  car  would 
be  a  new  sedan  with  one  of  those  canvas 
or  rubberized  tops.  The  first  thing  they'd 
do  was  take  it  out  and  roll  it  over  some¬ 
place.  There  goes  the  top.  They  didn't  need 
a  top  on  their  cars. 

Kenneth:  Warren  never  drove.  He  always  had  a 
driver.  Eddie  Aiken  drove  the  last  couple 
of  years  for  him,  which  was  very  good  for 
him.  That's  why  he  never  killed  himself. 

Albaugh:  Kenneth,  you  already  said  that  you  had 
three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Do  you 
want  to  tell  us  a  little  about  your  sisters 
and  about  what  they  are  doing? 

Kenneth:  OK.  Nellie  is  the  oldest  sister.  She  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Arthur  Claassen.  She  lives  on  a 
ranch  down  in  Parkfield.  It's  a  pretty  big 
ranch.  It's  very  close  to  Gene  Rambo's 
ranch.  She  has  one  daughter,  Barbara,  who 
is  married  to  Tom  Wilcox.  They  have  one 
daughter  and  one  son.  She  has  one  grand¬ 
daughter  and  one  grandson.  The  daughter 
was  married  to  Buck  Kester's  son,  Doug 
Kester.  The  granddaughter's  name  is  Kathy 
Kester  and  the  grandson  is  Kevin  Kester. 
Kevin  works  for  the  police  department  in 
Paso  Robles.  Kathy  is  going  to  be  working 
in  Santa  Barbara  in  a  dentist's  office  as  a 
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Kenneth:  dental  nurse.  She  has  just  finished  school. 

Dorothy  was  married  to  Chris  Bengard.  He 
passed  away  several  years  ago.  They  had 
three  boys. 

Albaugh:  Didn't  one  of  those  graduate  from  Davis? 

Kenneth:  Yes,  Tom.  Wesley  is  the  oldest  boy.  Darrel 
is  the  second.  Tom  is  the  one  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Davis.  Tom  is  a  farmer  around 
Salinas  and  he  is  very  successful.  He  dab¬ 
bles  with  cattle  every  once  in  a  while.  The 
other  boys  took  over  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  very  prosperous  business  here 
in  town. 

Helen  married  Fred  Carter.  He  was  a  boy 
from  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  The  oldest 
boy,  Freddie,  is  in  the  vegetable  business, 
garlic  mostly.  He  has  one  child,  very  young. 
The  next  is  Jimmy  Carter.  He  married  a 
schoolteacher  here.  They  just  had  a  baby 
girl. 

Craig  Carter  was  involved  in  a  very  bad 
accident  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He 
wasn't  expected  to  make  it,  but  he  walks 
and  he's  improving  a  little  bit  every  day.  It 
has  been  long  and  drawn  out.  He  had  to 
go  back  for  several  operations,  but  he 
drives  a  tractor  and  drives  a  car.  He  is  get¬ 
ting  along  all  right. 

The  daughter,  Kathy,  is  married  to  a  cow¬ 
boy  named  Tom  Johnson  from  Shandon. 
He  attended  Cal  Poly.  He's  working  on  a 
ranch  in  Shandon.  He's  a  mighty  fine  young 
man.  They  also  have  a  baby  boy. 

Albaugh:  Does  Helen  live  on  the  home  ranch? 


Kenneth:  Yes,  since  this  accident.  She  has  moved 
back  to  the  home  ranch  and  they  are  reno¬ 
vating  the  whole  place.  I  think  she  is  going 
to  live  there  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 


Albaugh:  Did  your  sisters  all  go  through  high  school? 

Kenneth:  They  went  through  high  school  and  went 
to  Heald's  College  after  high  school.  They 
are  all  very  well.  The  whole  family  is  well 
and  very  healthy.  I  can  say  that  for  them. 


Bray:  Tell  about  Johnny,  the  oldest  boy. 


he  would  be  in  trouble  there.  He  just 
wanted  a  cooling  off  period.  So  Jim  Ben¬ 
gard  hired  him.  He  liked  Wes  anyway. 

Dickman:  He  was  about  how  old? 

Harold:  Fifteen.  I  got  this  from  my  father.  He  then 
went  to  work  for  Jim  Bengard.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  he  would  go  up  to  Laguna  and  went  to 
work  for  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Slankard, 
who  was  operating  the  Laguna  Ranch.  Wes 
liked  the  place  and  dreamed  of  owning  it 
some  time.  He  finally  did. 

He  used  to  tell  a  story  about  Slankard. 
When  he  sold  his  cattle,  he  received  gold. 
He  banked  in  Hollister.  About  midnight  he 
would  get  up,  saddle  his  horse,  and  head 
for  Hollister.  By  daylight,  he  would  be 
down  into  more  civilized  country,  thus 
avoiding  being  robbed.  Always  rode  good 
horses.  That's  the  way  he  did  his  banking. 
A  partner  used  to  ride  with  Slankard  — 
man  named  Al  Bescaro,  a  good  cowboy. 
His  son,  young  Al  Bescaro,  was  a  good 
rodeo  hand,  too,  a  top  cowboy.  They  were 
all  good  hands. 

Albaugh:  Young  Al  was  a  big  man;  weighed  about 
230  pounds. 

Harold:  The  prettiest  bucking  horse  ride  that  I  ever 
saw  a  man  make  was  at  Cambria.  It  was  Al 
Bescaro. 

From  Laguna  Ranch  Wes  went  to  work  for 
Miller  and  Lux.  He  used  to  tell  stories  of 
lying  in  the  bunkhouse.  Some  of  their  best 
men  were  periodic  drinkers.  He  heard  all 
those  old  fellows  talking. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  go  back  and  see  my 
sister."  They  would  wash  all  of  their  clothes 
and  not  spend  a  dime.  Meanwhile,  the 
other  guys  would  say,  "Yeah,  I  know  where 
your  sister  is  going  to  be.  She's  going  to  be 
in  San  Lucas  in  that  Joint."  Sure  enough, 
they  would  get  thirsty  there  and  they 
would  go.  They  would  have  their  spree  out 
and  come  back.  But  they  were  all  good 
men.  Many  of  Wes'  men  were  that  way, 
too. 


Kenneth:  John  died  when  he  was  twenty-three.  That 
was  in  1925.  He  died  of  pneumonia. 
Harold,  do  you  want  to  tell  about  when 
Wes  worked  for  Henry  Miller? 

Harold:  He  was  going  to  Peachtree  School  and  got 
mixed  up  with  the  man  school  teacher.  He 
chased  Wes  around  the  room  and  he 
jumped  through  a  window,  climbed  on  his 
horse,  and  went  over  the  hill  to  his  sister's 
place.  Nancy  Bengard  in  Lewis  Creek.  He 
didn't  want  to  go  home  because  he  knew 


Kenneth:  I'll  tell  a  little  story  here.  Albert  Long  was 
a  cow  buyer  for  Miller.  He  worked  in 
Nevada  County.  He'd  get  pretty  drunk,  too. 
Mr.  Miller  was  in  Nevada  and  he  was  told, 
"That  cattle  buyer  of  yours  is  drunker  than 
Hell.  What  do  you  keep  him  for?"  Old 
Miller  backed  up  and  said,  "Well,  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  know  more  when  he's  drunk  than 
you  do  when  you're  sober."  This  Albert 
Long  liked  Wes  a  lot  (Wes  was  just  a  kid). 
Wes  learned  a  lot  from  him  about  the  cattle 
business  and  moving  cattle. 
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Kenneth: 


Dickman: 

Kenneth: 

Albaugh: 

Kenneth: 


Dickman: 


There  was  one  year  that  Was  never  slept  in 
the  house. 

I  remember  Dad  used  to  tell  me  that,  dur¬ 
ing  dry  years,  they  would  take  the  cattle 
up  to  Lemoore  and  over  to  Hanford  and 
Layton.  There  was  nothing  over  there  but 
salt  grass.  He  would  pick  up  all  the  cattle 
and  a  bit  of  water  and  the  horses.  The  fel¬ 
lows  would  help  them  drive.  They  would 
go  over  Mustang  Ridge  and  stay  out  there 
on  the  plains,  whenever  they  could  find 
some  water.  Then  he  would  herd  that  stock. 
There  were  no  gates  and  no  fences.  The 
men  brought  them  back  when  it  rained  and 
they  had  some  grass.  He  said  that  most  of 
them  didn't  have  any  money,  so  he  ended 
up  with  quite  a  few  of  the  horses  and  cattle. 

While  we  are  talking  about  Miller  and  Lux, 
are  there  some  highlights  from  the  Miller 
and  Lux  operation  that  you  can  talk  about? 

Most  of  the  land  that  Miller  and  Lux  owned 
was  the  best.  He  knew  good  land  and 
water. 

There's  a  slogan  that  Henry  Miller  knew 
dirt. 


Kenneth:  I  can't  answer  that,  but  I  would  say  about 
that.  From  there  he  went  to  Hiram  Corey's, 
near  Salinas.  He  got  married  up  there. 

Dickman:  Go  ahead  now  about  your  dad  after  he  left 
Miller  and  Lux. 

Kenneth:  From  there  he  went  to  Las  Palmas,  to  Hiram 
Corey.  Hiram  Corey  was  a  Canadian.  He'd 
been  married  and  he  had  lost  his  wife.  My 
dad  was  breaking,  working,  driving,  and 
riding  horses  for  him.  Hiram  Corey  knew 
his  horses  and  owned  good  ones.  He  had 
race  horses.  Dad  was  going  with  Bessie 
Bray  at  the  time  and  they  were  married  at 
the  Las  Palmas  Ranch.  My  brother  John 
was  born  there.  In  the  meantime,  he 
bought  the  Jim  Lowe  place. 

Dickman:  Now  that's  the  first  place  that  he  bought? 

Kenneth:  Right.  He  took  up  homestead  first. 

Harold:  It  was  up  in  Wild  Horse  Canyon  next  to  the 
Nattrass  place. 

Kenneth:  Then  he  homesteaded  those  different 
places  in  between  the  Wild  Horse  and  the 
old  Jim  Lowe  place.  Remember  that  he  had 
Schlagel's  cabin. 


And  he  did.  He  dressed  very  neatly.  He 
kept  his  boots  shined.  He  was  very  particu¬ 
lar  about  everything  and  about  how  the 
whitewash  was  made.  He  had  the  book  for 
rules  of  the  foreman  and  his  duties.  Dad 
had  a  copy  in  his  desk. 

Wes  used  to  drive  Mr.  Miller  around  the 
ranch  in  a  buggy.  In  those  days  there  was 
a  problem  with  anthrax.  A  lot  of  cattle  died 
of  this  disease.  Long  was  foreman  of  the 
Peachtree  Ranch.  Wes  didn't  want  to  be 
telling  tales  on  him  because  he  worked  for 
him  every  day.  Mr.  Miller  asked  if  any 
cattle  had  died.  Wes  said  that  he  didn't 
know  of  any,  and  he  kept  driving  on  in  the 
buggy.  Miller  looked  over  in  a  creek  and 
there  were  buzzards  flying  all  around.  Mr. 
Miller  said,  "Drive  me  over  there."  Then 
Wes  knew  he  was  done.  He  drove  him 
over  there  and  the  canyon  was  full  of  dead 
steers  that  died  of  anthrax.  Mr.  Miller  threw 
his  black  hat  down  and  jumped  on  it.  Then 
he  gave  Wes  a  lecture  about  lying:  "You 
can  catch  a  thief  but  you  can't  catch  a  liar." 
From  that  day,  Wes  hated  a  liar.  If  anyone 
lied  to  him,  he  would  get  madder  than  if 
he  stole  something. 

My  dad  always  said  that  was  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  he  ever  had  —  working  for  Henry 
Miller. 

How  long  did  he  work  for  him?  Was  it  ten 
years? 


Harold:  Yes.  Next  to  Martinez. 

Kenneth:  Yes.  All  those  homesteads  in  there.  He  put 
a  ranch  together  that  way.  There  was  no 
water  on  these  ranches.  He  had  water  on 
his  other  properties  to  take  care  of  them. 
When  he  came  back  from  the  Corey  ranch, 
he  brought  a  team  of  black  horses.  They 
were  just  like  those  you  see  in  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  He  would  take  us  to  school  in  King 
City  on  Monday  morning  and  bring  us 
home  on  Friday  night  in  a  surrey.  Those 
horses  practically  pulled  the  buggy  with 
their  teeth.  Then  he  had  a  sorrel  horse 
named  Prince.  He  also  was  a  highly-bred 
horse. 

Harold:  He  was  no  kid's  horse.  No  one  could  get 
on  him. 

Kenneth:  That  horse  died  under  Wes.  It  was  like  a 
funeral. 

Harold :  He  had  a  heart  attack. 

Kenneth:  Wes  got  off  and  put  a  dollar  over  his  eye. 

I  remember  that.  He  pulled  his  saddle  off 
and  walked  home. 

Dickman :  Is  that  land  that  he  put  together  still  in  the 
family? 

Kenneth:  Yeah. 

Dickman:  Can  you  describe  it  now?  What  improve¬ 
ments  you  put  on  it  since  the  days  when 
he  first  bought  it? 
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Kenneth : 

Harold : 
Kenneth: 

Harold : 

Kenneth: 

Harold: 


Bray: 

Kenneth: 


Harold: 


He  bought  the  Laguna  in  about  1917.  He 
went  in  partners  with  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Bob  Digges,  who  was  a  cattle  trader  in 
this  area.  He  and  Wes  traded  cattle  and 
bought  ranches.  They  were  successful.  They 
made  a  lot  of  money  and  they  invested  it 
in  land. 


piece  that  Wes  and  I  had  purchased.  We 
could  purchase  so  much  from  the  outside. 
Then  we  made  isolated  tracts.  We  could 
buy  any  number  of  isolated  tracts  up  to 
1,400  acres  in  each  one.  That  in  a  period 
of  over  twenty-five  years,  we  finally  got  that 
ranch  in  one  solid  block. 


They  bought  the  Willoughby  ranch.  Albaugh:  How  many  acres  now? 


Yes,  they  bought  the  Willoughby  ranch, 
which  Layous  now  owns.  There  were  three 
thousand  acres  that  he  bought  from  Cliff 
Topham  on  Laguna.  When  they  dissolved 
partnership,  Wes  took  Laguna  and  Digges 
took  the  Willoughby. 


Harold:  Now  there's  27,000.  The  boys  come  along 
and  they  bought  some  outside  tracts. 

Dickman :  How  about  water? 

Harold:  Oh,  water  is  coming  out  of  our  ears. 
There's  water  all  over  the  place. 


Wes  increased  the  size  of  the  Laguna  by 
buying  out  homesteaders. 

One  of  them  was  a  Nattrass. 

Yes.  Joe  Nattrass. 

My  brother  John,  Kenneth  and  I  each  had 
640-acre  homesteads.  Wes  put  together 
about  12,000  acres.  I  bought  the  Garcia 
place.  I  built  the  Laguna  up  to  about 
24,000  acres. 

During  the  depression  days,  Wes  was  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  money.  He  wanted  to  pay 
off  the  land  bank  loan,  so  he  sent  me  to 
Laguna  with  Sumner  Gould.  I  took  Sumner 
Gould  all  over  the  ranch. 

What  was  Sumner's  title?  Was  he  an  ap¬ 
praiser  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank  or  a 
director? 

He  must  have  been  an  appraiser  when  he 
went  up  there.  During  the  depression,  they 
had  more  appraisers,  including  Pop  Gettzel- 
man.  Everybody  was  an  appraiser  who 
knew  a  little  bit,  otherwise  they  couldn't 
get  enough  appraisers. 

They  did  all  right.  They  did  a  good  job.  On 
paper  the  Laguna  looked  like  a  checker¬ 
board.  It  wasn't  contiguous.  Sumner  under¬ 
stood  that.  He  recommended  the  loan.  It 
went  to  Berkeley  and  they  turned  it  down. 
So  that  was  out.  They  loaned  money  at 
three  or  four  percent  interest.  We  applied 
for  $150,000.  But  the  loan  man  looked  at 
us  and  we  were  pretty  young,  and  didn't 
have  anything  anyway,  so  they  turned  the 
whole  deal  down. 

Anyway,  after  I  got  married  and  went  to 
Laguna,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 
going  to  block  that  ranch  off  if  I  could.  So 
I  went  to  Sacramento  and  I  saw  a  land  at¬ 
torney.  Laguna  lies  in  four  townships. 
Hepsedam  Peak  is  right  in  the  middle.  So 
we  made  a  master  map.  We  showed  every 
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He's  got  dams  and  pipes  all  over. 

Anyway,  that  made  a  ranch  out  of  it.  No¬ 
body  to  bother  you.  It's  all  just  one  solid 
area. 

It's  all  level,  too.  (Laughter) 

Before  we  leave  your  dad,  what  kind  of 
father  was  he?  Now  his  father  was  real 
tough. 

Wes  was  really  tough.  I  think  my  brother 
will  agree  with  me.  I  mean  in  a  good  way. 
He  wanted  us  to  learn  right.  Do  it  right. 
He  wanted  us  to  learn  how  to  work,  to 
manage  cattle,  and  be  a  leader.  When  he 
sent  us  out  with  a  bunch  of  cattle,  he'd 
say,  "How  many  cattle  do  you  have?"  He 
wouldn't  ask  the  hired  men.  It  was  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  If  there  was  a  job  to  be  done, 
it  was  up  to  us  to  do  it  right. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  trucks.  We 
drove  these  cattle  all  the  way  to  Shandon 
or  to  Coalinga  on  horseback. 

I  guess  the  father  knew  what  they  were 
doing. 

It  was  an  unwritten  agreement.  He  never 
saw  that  you  got  lunch  or  where  you  were 
going  to  stay  overnight.  You  did  it  yourself. 
When  you  left  the  gate  at  the  home  ranch, 
you  were  on  your  own. 

Did  he  favor  either  one  of  you  or  the  girls? 

No. 

He  had  no  favorites  then.  Did  he  tell  you 
about  good  manners  and  about  being 
courteous? 

He  was  rough.  We  had  good  manners.  No 
swearing.  He  didn't  want  that  get-a-few- 
drinks-and-get-loud  stuff,  and  using  rough 
language.  He  didn't  believe  in  that.  He  was 
strictly  against  it. 
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We  always  had  breakfast  way  early  in  the 
morning.  It  was  dark,  you  know.  You  were 
supposed  to  eat  your  breakfast  and  get  out, 
not  sit  there  and  sip  coffee  when  you  were 
eating.  You  got  up  and  had  your  breakfast 
and  went  someplace  to  do  something.  You 
always  had  a  week's  work  planned  ahead. 
He'd  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  not  to  sit 
around  the  table.  Once  in  awhile,  Harold 
and  I  would  aggravate  him  a  little  bit.  We'd 
get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  we'd  sit  there  and 
hump  over,  looking  at  him  like  this.  He'd 
push  his  chair  back  and  he'd  raise  Hell  with 
us  —  and  out  we'd  go.  We  just  did  that  to 
stir  him  up  every  once  in  awhile.  It  didn't 
take  much  to  stir  him. 

A  favorite  saying  of  his  when  we  were  kids 
was:  "You  plant  a  bean,  you  get  a  bean, 
not  an  onion".  In  later  years,  when  we  got 
so  we  could  talk  back  to  him  a  little  bit,  he 
would  catch  up  with  us  on  one  of  our 
escapades  and  we  would  say,  "You  plant  a 
bean  and  you  get  a  bean".  The  old  man 
would  look  around.  (Laughter) 

Roy,  Harold,  and  I  used  to  go  to  all  the 
dances  with  much  cavorting  around  at 
night.  We  were  always  socializing  together. 

We  would  get  home  from  a  dance  just  in 
time  to  go  to  work. 

Yeah.  Well,  we  would  just  have  time  to 
change  our  clothes. 

Dad  would  be  there  to  meet  uus. 

Reuben,  when  you  wrote  their  dad's  biog¬ 
raphy,  you  said  his  word  was  his  bond. 

That's  right. 

Was  that  typical  of  the  day?  Was  it  typical 
of  the  other  ranchers? 

Not  everybody. 

But  the  majority  of  them  were.  They  knew 
who  they  couldn't  trust. 

I  am  going  to  insert  something  here  about 
Warren  Cornwell's  funeral  services,  going 
back  to  that  phrase  that  you  just  mentioned. 
I  took  Uncle  Bill  and  Heman  and  Bill 
Redding  over  to  Hollister  to  the  services. 
The  funeral  parlor  was  crowded.  We  had  to 
stand  up  in  the  back.  The  minister  was 
talking  about  Cornwell  and  they  were  sing¬ 
ing  hymns.  He  said,  "They  were  honest  and 
good  men  and  their  word  was  their  bond'  . 
Everything  was  quiet.  Uncle  Bill  spoke  up. 


"You  bet  your  life  they  were  honest."  They 
all  trusted  one  another.  There  was  nothing 
on  paper  when  they  made  a  deal. 

Dickman :  I  understand  that  your  father  was  always 
helping  someone  down  on  his  luck. 

Kenneth:  He'd  never  talk  about  it  when  helping 
someone  who  had  bad  luck.  Often  I  hear 
from  people  Wes  helped.  One  is  Ernie 
Gnesa  of  Soledad.  He  became  very  wealthy. 
He  told  me  this  story  years  back  that  the 
first  money  he  ever  got  was  from  Wes. 
Ernie  was  down  at  the  slaughterhouse  in 
San  Lucas  and  one  of  Wes'  sows  had  pigs. 
My  dad  gave  them  to  him  and  he  took 
them  home.  They  had  a  dairy  and  fed  them 
the  skim  milk.  He  grew  those  pigs  out  and, 
when  he  sold  them,  those  were  the  first 
real  dollars  that  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  So 
Wes  gets  the  credit. 

The  other  man  he  helped  is  Chet  Behen. 
He  started  Chet  out  by  selling  him  a  bunch 
of  cattle.  That  was  the  first  money  that  Chet 
ever  made.  He  has  told  me  that  story  many 
times. 

Harold:  Then  there  is  an  old  Spanish  hombre  by 
the  name  of  Mike  Ramirez  who  worked  for 
Wes.  He  lived  in  the  Hernandez  area. 
Kenneth  and  I  noticed  this  little  deed  com¬ 
ing  through  the  books.  He  deeded  to  old 
Mike  a  piece  of  land  to  build  his  house. 
Wes  bought  the  land  and  Mike's  house  was 
on  it.  Wes  turned  around  and  deeded  that 
piece  of  land  to  him,  giving  him  the  house 
and  everything. 

Kenneth:  Did  it  ever  come  back  to  the  ranch? 

Harold:  Oh,  no.  His  boy  owns  it. 

Dickman:  Wes  was  a  big  man,  wasn't  he?  How  tall 
was  he? 

Harold:  About  like  me,  six  foot. 

Dickman:  What  did  he  weigh? 

Harold:  He  weighed  two  hundred  and,  in  later 
years,  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety. 

Dickman :  What  was  his  general  disposition? 

Kenneth:  In  the  mornings  he  was  pretty  rough,  but 
by  noon  he  mellowed  quite  a  bit.  It  all 
depended  upon  the  conditions. 

Harold:  The  cattle  market  in  a  dry  year  controlled 
his  disposition. 
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Harold:  I'll  tell  you,  he  was  a  good  man  to  work 
for.  He  was  hard  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
work  for  him.  We  enjoyed  working  for  him 
because  he  enjoyed  working  with  us.  I'm 
sure  of  that.  We  had  our  little  beefs,  but 
we  always  ended  up  OK. 

Kenneth:  We  never  did  sass  him  or  call  him  names. 

Albaugh :  I  guess  he  would  fight  if  he  had  to,  wouldn't 
he? 

Kenneth:  We  have  seen  many  a  fight  here  on  the 
ranch. 


figure  eights.  He  taught  Harold  and  me 
many  things  about  ranching. 

Dickman:  Did  you  always  call  him  Wes? 

Kenneth  and  Harold:  Yes,  or  "the  old  man". 
(Laughter) 

Dickman:  And  you  never  called  him  "dad"  or 
"father"? 

Kenneth:  Oh,  yeah,  sometimes. 

Harold:  He  liked  us  to  call  him  the  old  man.  He  was 
the  boss. 


Albaugh :  What  would  cause  him  to  do  that,  Ken¬ 
neth?  Would  someone  go  back  on  their 
word? 

Kenneth:  Yes,  or  cross,  challenge,  or  insult  him. 


Dickman:  Is  there  anything  special  about  either  his 
politics  or  his  religion? 

Harold:  A  staunch  Republican.  He  believed  in  the 
hereafter,  but  he  never  went  to  church. 


Harold:  Or  lie  to  him. 


Albaugh:  He  believed  in  truth  and  honesty. 


Kenneth:  One  of  the  reasons  Wes  got  the  Laguna 
Ranch  was  because  of  his  great  friend, 
Cliff  Topham.  He  was  a  wonderful  person, 
a  good  cowboy,  and  had  a  lot  of  fine 
principles.  Harold  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  our 
boyhood  days  up  there  with  him.  He  was 
on  this  point  looking  down  toward  Lake 
Country  using  field  glasses.  He  saw  some¬ 
one  killing  one  of  his  steers.  He  was  a  good 
shot.  He  could  drive  nails  in  with  a  pistol 
upside  down.  He  was  a  wonderful  sports¬ 
man.  He  got  his  old  rifle  out.  He  was  going 
to  do  some  shooting,  but  he  put  his  gun 
back  in  the  scabbard  and  went  back  home. 
He  bought  many  cows  over  in  Nevada,  and 
he  brought  them  back  to  Laguna.  A  cold 
winter  followed  and  the  whole  herd  died. 


Kenneth:  He  lived  a  good  life,  except  for  having  a 
couple  of  drinks  now  and  then. 

Harold:  You  had  to  take  your  hat  off  to  him.  He  had 
his  drinks,  but  my  mother  never  allowed 
him  to  drink  in  their  house.  Sometimes 
somebody  would  give  him  a  bottle,  and  he 
would  come  home  wih  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
My  mother  would  take  it  and  store  it  in  the 
wardrobe.  He  respected  that.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean?  He  told  me  that  she  had  so 
much  trouble  with  her  brother  that  he 
poisoned  her  against  liquor.  And,  of  course, 
she  was  raised  that  way.  Her  father  wouldn't 
allow  it  in  their  house.  So  he  never  did 
violate  that.  You  never  saw  him  take  a  drink 
by  himself  —  ever. 


Harold:  A  wet,  cold  winter. 

Kenneth:  Because  of  losing  his  cattle  and  the  steal¬ 
ing,  and  the  problem  of  getting  his  three 
girls  to  school,  he  decided  to  sell  out.  Cliff 
Topham  and  our  family  were  great  friends. 
Every  year  he  came  back  and  stayed  with 
Harold. 

Harold:  By  word  agreement  —  Wes  told  me  —  as 
long  as  Cliff  was  alive,  he  was  allowed  to 
come  back  to  the  Laguna  and  hunt.  Cliff 
came  back  each  year  and  never  brought 
anyone  with  him.  I  think  he  was  86  or  87 
years  old  when  I  guided  him  on  his  last 
hunt.  He  missed  one  year,  when  he  had 
cataracts  removed.  He  came  back  the  next 
year.  He  was  a  crack  shot  in  his  old  age. 
He  very  seldom  missed  a  deer. 

Kenneth:  Cliff  was  a  good  roper.  He  could  throw 


Bray:  Tell  us  about  your  mother.  She  had  all  you 
kids  here  going  to  school.  You  were  getting 
into  your  teens  then.  There  were  about 
four  of  you.  Helen  was  younger.  The  two 
girls  and  Kenneth  and  Harold.  Wes  was  out 
on  the  ranch.  Your  mother  was  taking  care 
of  you.  She  had  to  have  a  big  buggy  whip 
behind  the  door  to  keep  you  in  order. 
That  kept  peace  in  the  family,  too. 

Harold:  She  meant  business.  She  wasn't  very  big. 

You'll  see  why  she  had  to  stay  boss.  Her 
word  was  law.  I'll  give  you  a  little  instance. 
Kenneth  and  I  were  in  grammar  school, 
probably  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  We  were 
both  sitting  on  the  back  porch,  talking  to 
each  other.  My  mother  came  out  with  a  can 
of  ashes.  She  says,  "Harold,  take  these 
ashes  out".  Well,  I  started  talking,  like  kids, 
just  teasing  her  back  and  forth.  About  the 
third  time  she  said,  "take  these  ashes". 
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When  I  didn't  jump,  she  just  dumped  the 
ashes  over  my  head.  She  went  back  into 
the  house  and  slammed  the  door.  I  never 
forgot  that. 

Well,  they  had  to  be  strict  in  those  days. 

She  got  the  biggest  kick  out  of  that.  She 
laughed  and  laughed.  I  had  to  go  in  and 
take  a  bath  and  clean  up. 

I  bet  she  never  had  to  holler  at  you  after 
that. 


machines.  You  hung  everything  out  on  the 
line  to  dry.  We  were  all  taught  that  there 
would  be  no  big  long  conversations  over 
the  telephone.  You  got  on  and  talked  and 
then  got  off.  She  was  the  same  way.  She 
never  visited  on  the  telephone  too  much  — 
very  little.  It  was  all  business.  We  learned 
that  from  Wes.  Wes  was  on  the  phone  and 
off.  He  never  hung  on  the  phone  as  we  do 
now,  sometimes  a  half  hour. 

Kenneth:  Like  my  wife. 


You  said  your  dad  was  on  a  ranch  but  she 
lived  at  a  different  place? 

Yes.  My  mother  had  a  home  in  King  City. 

Oh,  you  were  going  to  school. 

Remember  when  we  said  that  we  came  to 
school  on  Mondays  and  going  back  on  Fri¬ 
day  nights  with  a  team  of  horses? 

Sure.  I  understand  it  now. 

We  moved  to  town  in  1913.  My  dad  bought 
a  house  here.  We  all  went  to  school  twelve 
years  here. 

What  was  your  dad's  philosophy  about 
higher  education? 

Not  too  much  on  college  training. 
(Laughter) 

The  hoof  and  mouth  disease  broke  out 
about  the  time  we  coud  have  gone  to  col¬ 
lege. 


Harold:  Wes  didn't  want  us  messing  around  any 
pool  halls  in  town  or  anything  like  that.  We 
had  a  barn  in  town.  He  had  a  milk  route. 
We  had  three  milk  cows  and  a  big  garden. 
But  don't  let  him  catch  you  in  a  pool  hall. 
That's  where  he  looked  for  the  bad  guys. 

Dickman:  You  talked  about  Wes'  skills  as  a  rider.  Can 
you  say  anything  more  about  him  as  a  rider, 
roper,  or  a  judge  of  horses? 

Harold:  Wes  was  not  a  rodeo  rider.  He  never  rode 
in  any  rodeos.  He  didn't  want  us  to,  either. 
He  wanted  us  to  be  good  in  the  hills;  to  be 
able  to  work  cattle  good;  to  break  your 
own  horse. 


Albaugh:  He  broke  a  lot  of  horses,  didn't  he,  Harold? 

Harold:  Oh,  yes.  When  he  worked  for  Corey,  it  was 
his  job  to  break  horses.  He  broke  all  his 
own  horses. 


Dickman:  How  did  he  break  them? 


1924. 

Yes. 

We  were  all  going  to  high  school  then. 

He  had  all  this  cattle  bought;  and,  since 
they  couldn't  ship  them  out  of  the  state, 
Wes  lost  a  bundle  on  them.  It  just  about 
broke  him.  He  took  his  financial  bath.  That 
set  him  back.  You  know  what  conditions 
were  from  then  on  through  —  the  great 
depression  plus  some  dry  years  also. 

Getting  back  to  my  mother.  She  never 
played  cards  or  went  to  card  parties.  The 
only  thing  that  she  attended  was  school 
activities. 


Harold:  Well,  he  started  his  own  horses  and  fin¬ 
ished  them.  No  many  people  could  start 
and  finish  a  horse. 

Dickman:  How  about  your  dad  as  a  roper? 

Kenneth:  My  father  was  never  a  rodeo  or  arena 
roper,  but  good  on  the  hills.  I  saw  him 
throw  a  rope  over  a  cow's  tail  end  and 
then  ride  by.  This  was  over  at  Peachtree 
when  I  was  a  kid.  He  showed  how  it  was 
done. 

Harold:  And  he  was  good  in  the  corral  and  good  at 
roping  horses.  He  roped  all  his  own  horses 
and  castrated  them,  and  the  neighbors' 
horses,  too. 


Church? 


Albaugh:  What  did  he  do?  Four  foot  them? 


No.  She  made  us  go;  we  children  went.  She 
didn't  visit  too  much.  As  I  look  back,  her 
life's  work  was  raising  six  kids.  She  enjoyed 
it.  She  did  the  cooking  and  washing.  In 
those  days  they  didn't  have  washing 


Harold:  Yes.  Four  foot  them  and  tie  them  down. 

Then  he  washed  them  up  good  and  was 
very  careful.  He  very  seldom  lost  a  horse. 

Dickman:  How  about  as  a  judge  of  horses? 
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He  didn't  judge  a  lot  of  shows.  He  would 
judge  at  the  Cow  Palace  and  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Fair. 

The  King  City  Stampede  and  Salinas. 

Yes,  he  judged  the  Salinas  —  he  and  Bert 
Sooy. 

Did  you  ever  judge  with  him? 

Yes. 

What  is  your  observation  of  him  as  a 
judge? 

He  was  a  good,  practical  judge. 

What  made  him  good? 

He  didn't  say  much,  but  he  knew  horses. 


It  was  a  matter  of  us  sitting  down  and 
dividing  it. 

Dickman:  He  was  a  born  gambler,  I  understand.  He 
once  bet  five  hundred  dollars  whether  it 
would  rain  two  months  from  now.  Is  that 
right? 

Harold:  Not  a  gambler  with  cards.  He  would 
gamble  on  the  weather  and  on  the  market. 

Dickman:  But  he  didn't  play  poker? 

Harold:  Just  penny  ante.  He  played  with  us. 

Kenneth:  He  never  played  cards  in  these  card  rooms. 

Albaugh:  He  shook  dice  though. 

Harold:  Just  for  fun. 


He  had  the  double  S  brand  and  the  LG 
iron,  didn't  he? 

Yes.  The  double  S  came  from  my  mother's 
side  of  the  family,  the  Smiths.  The  LG  iron 
came  from  one  of  the  original  owners  of 
the  Laguna,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Leo 
Green,  and  it  stayed  with  the  ranch. 

The  double  S  is  called  the  flying  S  or  the 
snakes.  How  did  you  refer  to  it  mostly? 

Double  S.  It  wasn't  the  best  iron;  it  would 
blotch  if  not  handled  correctly. 

Did  your  dad  leave  a  brand?  Did  he  men¬ 
tion  the  brand  in  his  will? 

No.  My  dad  didn't  have  a  will.  We  formed 
a  family  corporation.  Kenneth  and  I  were 
keeping  the  books.  Kenneth  was  the  head 
bookkeeper.  We  decided  after  awhile, 
when  the  income  tax  came  along,  that  we 
had  to  do  something  about  the  inheritance 
tax.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  our 
mother  and  dad  to  think  about  it.  They 
thought,  "Well,  we  made  it;  you  make  it". 
That  was  their  feeling.  We  finally  got  him 
up  to  Salinas  and  saw  Mr.  James  Walker. 
My  mother  liked  him  because  she  knew 
him  when  he  was  teaching  school  in  King 
City. 

They  had  a  lot  of  faith  in  him. 

Jim  talked  to  him  and  we  finally  got  a 
family  corporation  started.  In  that  way, 
they  gave  shares  away  every  year.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  according  to  the  law.  Over 
a  period  of  time,  mother  and  dad  gave  it 
all  away.  When  they  passed  away,  we 
weren't  too  much  involved  in  the  tax  deal. 


Dickman:  We  talked  how  the  depression  affected 
Wes.  How  did  World  War  I  and  II  affect 
him? 

Harold:  Well,  wartime  in  those  days  was  good  for 
the  cattle  business.  We're  talking  about 
economic  now.  Wes  bought  and  shipped 
cattle  out  of  old  Mexico.  The  country 
needed  meat.  And  like  I  say,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  steer  operators  in  this  area. 
After  the  war,  cattle  prices  dropped,  and 
he  got  caught  with  high-priced  animals. 
But  at  the  end,  the  ranch  was  all  paid  for. 

Albaugh:  He  must  have  done  something  right. 

Harold:  I'll  tell  you  a  little  story.  Kenneth  and  I 
were  keeping  the  books.  Kenneth  was  the 
main  bookkeeper  and  I  helped  him  when  I 
could.  I  was  mostly  on  the  Laguna.  Wes 
went  down  to  the  bank  in  King  City  for  a 
loan  and  they  turned  him  down.  Then  he 
went  to  Salinas,  and  they  also  turned  him 
down.  He  was  dealing  with  the  Bank  of 
Italy.  The  banker  said,  "Mr.  Eade,  you  will 
have  to  go  to  San  Francisco".  Kenneth,  my 
dad,  and  I  got  into  the  car  and  went  to 
San  Francisco  with  our  books.  The  banker 
in  San  Francisco  had  his  secretary  bring 
him  the  Eade  files.  "Well,  this  is  a  little  bit 
out  of  my  line  here,"  he  says.  "You'll  have 
to  go  up  to  so-and-so  two  floors  up."  This 
second  banker  looked  it  over  and  says, 
"This  is  too  much  for  me.  I'll  have  to  send 
you  to  the  top  man".  Well,  we  went  up  a 
couple  more  stories,  and  the  head  banker 
turned  us  down. 

Harold:  Right  now.  We  knew  beforehand  what  he 
might  say.  I'll  never  forget  the  look  on  my 
dad's  face.  He  had  never  been  turned  down 
before.  We  had  to  get  Wes  out  of  the 
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dumps,  so  we  headed  for  Bert  Sooy's.  The 
first  thing  that  Bert  did  was  go  down  to 
the  basement.  He  had  some  excellent 
whiskey  in  a  barrel  and  poured  it  in  a 
pitcher. 

This  was  good  bootleg  whiskey. 

Bert  poured  some  of  those  tall  ones,  you 
know.  Wes  laid  the  cards  on  the  table  and 
told  the  whole  story  to  him.  Stayed  over¬ 
night.  The  party  got  going  pretty  good. 
They  liked  to  talk  things  over.  Kenneth  and 
I  were  trying  to  drink  with  those  two  old 
heavyweights.  We'd  get  our  eyes  crossed. 
We  stayed  there  that  night;  we  were  in 
bad  shape.  The  next  morning  Bert  said, 
"Leave  everything  here".  It  was  about 
three  weeks  before  the  telephone  rang. 
Bert  said,  "The  bank  called.  They  will  fi¬ 
nance  you  for  the  year". 

The  same  bank? 

The  same  bank.  Bert  was  a  director  for 
about  thirty  years.  Bert  Sooy  did  it.  So  he 
knew  some  big  wheels  up  there  in  San 
Francisco. 

What  year  was  that?  Do  you  remember? 

In  the  1930's. 

Now  this  experience  that  Wes  had  at  the 
bank.  What  kind  of  feeling  did  he  have 
about  bankers  after  that? 

He  was  down  in  the  dumps.  Well,  now  he 
has  often  said  this  to  Kenneth  and  me. 
"Don't  let  the  bankers  get  you  down.  Don't 
let  them  get  into  you  too  deep."  Isn't  that 
the  impression  that  he  left  on  you? 

Yes. 


Harold:  After  that,  he  was  feeling  terrible  for  a 
couple  of  years.  He  didn't  want  to  lose  the 
ranch  after  he  had  worked  for  it  all  his  life. 
When  conditions  started  improving,  he  quit 
all  that  and  let  you  and  me  run  quite  a  bit 
of  the  business  after  that.  He  stayed  more 
at  home.  He  didn't  spread  out.  San  Lucas 
was  his  territory.  You  better  not  come  into 
San  Lucas  and  try  to  rent  a  piece  of  land. 
That  was  Wes'  old  stamping  ground  for 
years  and  years.  When  he  got  out  from 
under  the  bank,  he  was  happy  again. 

Dickman:  What  did  he  think  of  cattlemen's  meetings? 

Harold:  He  didn't  go  to  meetings.  He  would  go 
once  in  awhile  with  Kenneth  and  me  for 
sociability.  He  was  glad  that  we  attended 
and  took  part  in  education  gatherings.  He 
was  happy  about  that.  He  was  not  a  meet¬ 
ing  goer.  First  place,  he  wouldn't  stay  out 
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at  night  anyway.  He  kind  of  bragged  about 
Kenneth  and  me.  "Those  boys,"  he  said,  "I 
never  loaned  them  a  dime".  And  he  never 
did.  He  never  had  it  to  loan.  That  was  the 
story.  If  he  had  had  any  money,  he  would 
have  staked  us,  but  he  couldn't. 

Did  he  read  reports? 

He  never  paid  any  attention  to  market  re¬ 
ports.  He  used  the  telephone  to  keep  up¬ 
dated  on  cattle  prices  and  feed  conditions. 

He  had  contacts  all  over  the  country  that 
kept  him  posted. 

That  was  it.  And  the  stockyards  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

He  would  call  Bill  Moffett  in  San  Francisco 
and  others.  That's  how  he  got  his  informa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  it  was  a  little  different 
than  it  is  now,  too.  It  was  a  different  ball 
game  then.  Prices  moved  up  and  down, 
but  much  slower  than  they  do  today. 

He  was  very  independent  about  selling  his 
cattle.  That  was  just  the  way  he  was.  He 
was  approached  by  several  to  join  the 
Verdon  Packing  Company,  which  was  a 
co-op  of  cattlemen.  That  scheme  was  a 
failure. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame.  Wes  was  one  of  those  who  made  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  I  have  a  list  of  some  of  the 
people  who  are  members.  They  were  all 
elected  posthumously.  There  are  seventeen 
states  that  are  members  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Is  that  correct? 

I  think  that's  right. 

There  is  one  trustee  from  each  state.  The 
Hall  of  Fame  is  located  in  Oklahoma  City. 
One  is  selected  from  each  state  annually  — 
posthumously.  I  have  some  of  the  others: 
Henry  Clay  Dalton,  Henry  Miller,  Fred  Bix- 
by.  W.  W.  Hollister,  Will  Rogers,  Charlie 
Russell,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Bill  Cody,  Tom 
Mix,  Brigham  Young,  Eugene  Manlove 
Rhoades,  and  James  J.  Hill,  the  railroad 
magnate. 

There  were  more  from  California. 

The  directors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  include: 
John  Baumgartner,  Fred  Dressier,  and  Nel¬ 
son  Crowe. 

Your  father  is  also  honored  by  the  Animal 
Science  Memorial  Fund. 

That's  at  Davis.  Your  dad's  picture  and  a 
short  biography  is  in  the  memorial  book. 
There  was  some  money  sent  in  for  your 
dad,  Kenneth.  So  sometime  when  you're  in 
Davis,  you  will  want  to  review  the  story. 
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Kenneth:  I  will.  I  didn't  know  about  the  memorial 
fund. 

Albaugh:  I  wrote  the  biography  and  put  it  and  a 
picture  in  the  book. 

Dickman:  You  said  that  he  wasn't  particularly  active 
at  all  in  clubs  and  organizations,  yet  he  was 
one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  California 
Rodeo  in  Salinas. 

Kenneth:  Yes.  He  bought  stock  in  it.  I  have  the  stock 
certificate.  It  was  a  pretty  good  purchase 
for  those  days. 

Albaugh:  Do  you  know  how  much  it  was,  Kenneth? 


ties.  People  would  park  their  cars  in  a 
circle  and  the  rodeo  would  be  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  horses  and  cowboys  were  all  local. 
These  shows  were  held  on  Sunday.  They 
would  do  all  of  their  own  work. 

Dickman:  Any  awards  or  prizes? 

Harold :  Small  purses  were  awarded  the  winners. 

Those  were  the  only  rodeos  that  we  used 
to  attend  when  we  were  kids.  That's  why 
they  formed  the  Cowboy  Rodeo  Associa¬ 
tion,  so  the  cowboys  would  get  a  fair  deal. 

Dickman:  Did  you  know  what  your  dad's  duties  were 
as  director? 


Kenneth:  I  think  it  was  a  thousand  dollars.  That  was 
about  1913  when  the  rodeo  first  organized. 
In  those  days,  Wes  would  start  a  railroad 
car  down  at  Bradley  and  load  it  with  bulls 
and  bucking  horses.  He  would  get  together 
a  bunch  of  bulls.  They  would  stop  the  car 
in  San  Lucas  and  in  King  City  for  more 
rodeo  stock.  Wes  always  contributed  to  the 
stock  that  they  showed. 

Albaugh:  Bulls  and  horses? 

Kenneth:  Yes. 

Harold:  He  used  to  go  and  stay  the  full  week. 


Kenneth:  Furnishing  cattle  and  bulls. 

Albaugh:  And  horses. 

Kenneth:  Yes,  and  seeing  that  all  the  cowboys  were 
on  time  to  ride. 

Dickman:  The  rodeo  was  organized  in  1911  as  we 
already  said.  How  many  years  was  he  direc¬ 
tor? 

Harold:  I  don't  know.  Probably  several  years. 

Albaugh:  What  was  the  first  year  that  you  boys  at¬ 
tended  the  Big  Week  shows. 


Dickman:  But  did  he  get  a  hotel  room? 

Harold:  Yes,  Bert  Sooy  would  come  down  from  San 
Francisco  and  they  would  rent  a  whole 
string  of  rooms. 

Albaugh:  Did  he  take  the  family  out?  Did  you  kids 
go? 

Kenneth  and  Harold:  NO! 


Harold:  It  would  be  in  the  1930's,  before  we  were 
married.  My  mother  never  went  to  any 
kind  of  functions  such  as  rodeos.  It  was 
Dad's  deal. 

Dickman:  Who  were  some  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
rodeo  that  you  remember  or  know  about? 

Kenneth:  We  weren't  involved  that  much  to  know. 


Harold:  When  Ken  and  I  got  older,  we  went.  We 
got  our  own  rooms. 

Dickman:  While  we  are  talking  about  Big  Week,  I 
understand  from  my  reading  that  the  first 
cowboy  competition  before  a  paying  audi¬ 
ence  was  in  the  Cheyenne  frontier  days  in 
1897.  The  Salinas  Rodeo  was  in  1911  and 
the  Calgary  Stampede  in  1912.  Does  that 
sound  about  right  to  you? 

Albaugh:  That  sounds  about  right,  but,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Guinness,  the  first  rodeo  was 
held  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexio,  in  1847. 

Dickman:  But  was  the  New  Mexico  show  before  a 
paying  audience? 

Albaugh:  I  can't  tell  you. 

Harold:  In  the  early  days,  little  rodeos  were  held  at 
Parkfield,  San  Ardo,  and  other  communi¬ 


Albaugh:  The  first  arena  judges  that  I  remember 
were  Elton  Hebbron,  Grover  Tholcke,  and 
Shorty  Williamson.  They  served  as  judges 
for  years. 

Dickman:  When  you  first  went  to  the  rodeos  in  the 
1930's,  what  do  you  remember  about  it? 
Anything  special? 

Harold:  The  night  life.  We  had  a  lot  of  parties  and 
dances  like  they  still  do,  but  in  those  days 
we  knew  everybody.  What's  the  name  of 
the  fellow  who  used  to  come  over  to  the 
room?  He  was  quite  a  scrapper.  Bardeau? 
Then  the  boy  with  a  shotgun  that  he  fire^d 
out  the  hotel  window.  He  had  a  shotgun 
and  he  would  blast  it  out  that  window  and 
start  the  El  Colmo  Del  Rodeo  Saturday 
night  parade.  There  was  always  a  street 
dance  on  Saturday  night. 

Arthur  Hebbron  was  head  of  the  rodeo  for 
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a  long  time.  Arch  Parks  was  always  there. 
I  met  Will  Rogers  there. 

Henry  Dunn? 

Yes.  Henry  Dunn.  I  met  Will  Rogers  when 
I  was  staying  with  Arch  Parks.  He  was 
Hearst's  foreman.  The  morning  Will  Rogers 
came  over  to  Arch  Parks'  room.  He  was 
writing  an  article  for  the  paper.  Arch  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  him  and  we  talked  for  a  little 
while.  It  was  kind  of  a  big  moment  for  me. 

Don't  you  remember  some  of  the  horses 
that  they  rode  and  some  of  the  cowboys? 

Yes.  There  was  Jesse  Stall.  He  rode  Glass 
Eye. 

You  saw  him  ride  Glass  Eye? 

Yes.  And  Tye  Stokes.  These  were  the  color¬ 
ful  ones.  Then  there  was  Johnny  Snyder 
and  Frankie  Snyder  and  Perry  Ivory. 

I  remember  him.  He  was  always  good. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  horses' 
names? 

One  bareback  bronc  they  called  Wes  Eade. 
Besides  Glass  Eye  there  was  Gray  Bob.  He 
bucked  Shorty  Williamson  off. 

Bucked  him  off  and  stepped  on  him  and 
cut  his  throat,  his  jugular  vein.  He  was  in 
the  Army  and  wasn't  supposed  to  be  riding 
broncs. 

He  was  the  only  man  that  I  knew  who  had 
his  jugular  vein  cut  and  lived. 

Yes.  They  took  him  by  ambulance  over  to 
the  Army  hospital. 

What  kind  of  bulls  did  they  ride? 

Native  bulls. 

White-faced  bulls,  Holsteins? 

Yes,  they  threw  in  a  Holstein  once  in  a 
while,  but  it  was  mostly  Herefords. 

Did  you  see  the  Lynch  brothers  ride? 

We  would  party  with  them  a  little  bit.  We 
were  pretty  good  friends.  Happy  Jack 
Hahn,  do  you  remember  him?  A  great 
chap.  Then  Mabel  Strickland  rode  broncs 
with  her  stirrups  hobbled.  Rose  Walker 
was  another  female  bronc  rider.  Those  two 
rode  relay  races.  When  a  tough  horse  came 
along,  Cuff  Burrel  would  dress  Johnny 
Snyder  as  a  girl.  He  was  an  all-around  cow¬ 
boy  and  made  quite  a  show. 

Do  you  remember  Bob  Ford? 
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He  led  the  parade. 

Lola  Galli  was  a  great  horsewoman. 

She  surely  was.  She  attended  every  year. 
She  was  a  good  one.  She  knew  all  the  local 
cowboys. 

How  have  the  events  changed  over  the 
years? 

Much  faster. 

Better  horses,  better  bulls. 

Much  more  prize  money? 

Oh,  yes.  Professional  cowboys. 

Everything  is  much  more  professional.  Our 

local  cowboys  couldn't  begin  to  ride  those 
horses. 

In  the  olden  days,  they  didn't  ride  broncs 
out  of  the  chute.  They  were  snubbed  to  a 
gentle  horse  in  the  middle  of  the  arena. 

How  about  where  the  rodeo  is  held?  When 
was  the  Salinas  stadium  built? 

It  was  there  when  I  came  in  1927. 

I  think  it  has  been  in  the  same  place  all  the 
time,  but  they  just  rebuilt  it.  It  may  have 
been  moved,  but  I  always  remember  it 
where  it  is  today. 

Did  you  see  any  fights  during  the  night 
life? 

Oh,  many  of  them. 

They  had  to  give  up  the  Saturday  night 
show  as  there  were  too  many  fights,  people 
getting  hurt,  and  busting  up  telephone 
booths  and  windows.  In  the  olden  days, 
everyone  had  a  good  time,  but  with  more 
people  coming  to  town,  the  night  show 
was  discontinued. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  a  saying  that 
you  didn't  sleep  Saturday  night  of  Big 
Week  in  Salinas. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  big,  strong 
cowboy  who  was  a  bull  rider  over  in  the 
valley?  He  used  to  fight  and  gamble  and 
raise  Hell.  This  was  a  big  rider,  the  world 
champion,  a  big,  strong  guy. 

A  bull  dogger? 

A  bull  dogger  who  lived  over  in  the  valley 
around  Visalia.  He  was  world  champion 
for  a  while.  You  remember  his  name? 

Yes,  Clay  Carr. 

Lots  of  drinking  and  fighting  went  on.  The 
bronc  riders  didn't  train  as  they  do  now. 
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They  just  went  there  for  a  good  time.  They 
would  get  drunk.  Sometimes  they  were  half 
drunk  when  they  got  on  the  horses.  Espe¬ 
cially  at  the  little  rodeos  that  we  had 
around  here.  I  mean  real  drunk.  But  the 
contestants  now  are  professional.  They 
don't  drink.  They  train  like  all  top  athletes. 

Who  was  the  best  one  that  you  ever  saw, 
the  best  cowboy  all  around?  You  don't 
have  to  go  back  in  the  1930's.  Any  time 
will  do. 

What  about  Gene  Rambo.  He  was  tops. 

A  great  competitor. 

A  great  man.  He  ended  up  with  enough 
money  to  get  a  start  in  ranching. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  tried  riding  a  regular 
bucking  horse? 

I  never  rode  a  bucking  horse  at  a  show. 
That's  what  you  asked,  wasn't  it? 


Dickman:  How  about  Fred  McCarger  of  Salinas?  He 
was  for  many  years  the  executive  secretary. 
Did  you  know  him  well? 

Albaugh:  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  quite  a  promoter. 
He  did  a  good  job. 

Harold:  That  was  his  job.  He  made  the  Big  Week 
a  success. 

Albaugh:  He  instituted  the  sweetheart  contest,  which 
made  a  lot  of  free  publicity  for  the  rodeo. 

Harold:  He  got  many  more  people  to  come. 

Dickman:  You  didn't  mention  Julius  Trescony.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  contestants. 

Albaugh:  He  was  a  trick  rider,  one  of  the  first. 

Dickman:  You  talked  about  how  close  your  dad  and 
Bert  Sooy  were.  Did  he  hobnob  with  any¬ 
one  else  very  closely? 

Harold:  With  cow  people,  like  the  Cornwell 
brothers. 


Yes. 

Anybody  who  rode  horseback  much  had  to 
ride  a  bucking  horse. 

You  mean  a  horse  that  bucks.  I  mean  the 
kind  of  bucking  horses  that  they  ride  in  a 
rodeo. 

No,  we  never  had  those  horses,  not  those 
professional  bucking  horses. 

Every  ranch  had  a  horse  that  would  buck 
some,  but  these  (rodeo)  bucking  horses 
are  very  heavy  and  big  and  stout  and  they 
just  pound  the  ground  so  hard  that  they 
would  beat  a  man  to  death  unless  you're 
in  the  business. 

I  heard  that  they  are  only  worked  once  or 
twice  a  month. 

That's  right.  Eight  seconds  is  all  they  buck. 

What's  the  Cowboy  Turtle  Association? 

That's  a  cowboy's  union. 

Do  you  know  why  they  named  it  Turtle? 
They  wanted  to  go  slowly  to  see  how  they 
got  along. 

What  was  the  role  of  Judge  Maxwell 
McNutt,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Rodeo 
Association  of  America?  Did  you  know 
him? 

Yes.  Just  through  Bert  Sooy.  He  was  an  at¬ 
torney  who  practiced  law  in  the  Mills 
building  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  one  of 
the  attorneys  for  the  Baumgartner  estate. 

I  think  he  was  a  great  man.  He  became  a 
judge,  didn't  he? 


Kenneth:  Julius  and  Julius'  father  were  very  close  to 
my  dad. 

Harold:  The  Breens,  Ed  and  Harry. 

Kenneth:  Henry  Dunn. 

Harold:  Of  course,  he  saw  Barney  Crette,  Joe 
Ayres,  Arthur  Hebbron.  Dad  was  very  close 
to  Arthur  Hebbron. 

Albaugh:  Arthur  Hebbron  was  head  of  the  rodeo  in 
Salinas  for  many  years. 

Harold:  If  he  were  alive  now  and  well,  he  would 
still  be  there.  That's  the  kind  of  man  he 
was.  He  was  head  of  the  state  brand  in¬ 
spection  service. 

Albaugh:  We  haven't  said  anything  about  the  por¬ 
trait  of  your  dad  in  the  column  of  the 
Western  Livestock  Journal.  That  was  a  great 
honor.  We  were  in  Susanville.  I  was  up 
there  judging  a  fair.  We  had  dinner  at  the 
Lassen  Hotel  —  Nelson  Crowe  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Livestock  Journal;  Professor  Guilbert; 
Professor  Howell;  my  father,  W.  J.  Al¬ 
baugh;  and  me.  I  had  some  pictures  with 
me  that  had  been  taken  in  the  Wagon 
Wheel  at  King  City.  One  of  them  was  Wes 
Eade.  I  was  showing  them  to  Nelson  Crowe. 
He  said,  "You  know,  this  would  make  a 
good  column."  I  said,  "Yes,  it  would."  He 
took  a  picture  of  Wes,  wrote  a  short  biog'- 
raphy,  and  put  it  in  the  monthly  paper.  I 
think  that  is  an  honor  that  should  be  re¬ 
corded. 


Dickman:  Would  you  tell  about  Wes'  death  and  your 
mother's  death? 
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Dad  died  in  Lewis  Creek.  He  wasn't  feeling 
well  that  day.  We  had  a  big  burn  organized. 
I  called  the  doctor.  He  said,  "Harold,  we 
can  take  your  dad  into  the  hospital,  but  it's 
not  going  to  do  any  good."  My  dad  always 
said  that  he  wanted  to  die  with  his  boots 
on.  He  said,  "He's  just  as  well  off  right 
here."  He  said,  "You  go  ahead  with  your 
burn,  and  we'll  keep  in  contact  with  the 
radio."  Well,  we  just  got  the  burn  started 
about  twelve  o'clock  and  the  radio  came 
through.  Dad  had  passed  away  at  home.  He 
was  out  there  where  he  had  cattle  and 
sheep  and  horses  around  him. 

Wes  always  liked  a  few  sheep.  We  kept 
them  around  there  for  him.  Had  a  good 
couple  taking  care  of  him.  You  couldn't 
keep  him  in  town  because  he  was  too  rest¬ 
less.  There  was  no  long  illness,  no  hospital 
—  just  died  of  natural  causes. 

Didn't  suffer? 

Didn't  suffer  a  bit.  He  just  went  to  sleep. 
And  my  mother  passed  away  the  same  way. 

How  old  were  they  when  they  passed  away? 

He  was  eighty-six  and  my  mother  was 
ninety-two. 

Your  mother  kept  living  in  the  same  house 
afterwards? 

Oh,  yes.  She  stayed  right  there.  She  didn't 
want  anyone  to  help  her.  In  fact,  if  you  got 
somebody  there,  she'd  run  them  out.  No 
one  could  keep  the  house  like  she  could. 
Towards  the  last,  we  had  a  good  lady  to 
take  care  of  her.  When  the  end  came,  she 
just  went  to  sleep  too.  No  suffering. 

What  kind  of  kids  were  you? 

We  were  just  average  kids.  Always  our 
minds  were  on  the  ranch. 

Yes. 

My  dad  didn't  let  us  take  our  minds  off  the 
ranch.  As  far  as  athletics  were  concerned, 
we  never  competed  too  much  because  we 
didn't  have  a  chance.  I  played  basketball 
at  night.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  there 
was  cattle  work.  We'd  leave  here  on  horse¬ 
back.  We  had  horses  and  we  would  go 
down  the  river  to  San  Lucas  to  work  cattle. 
He  needed  us  on  the  ranch.  In  the  summer, 
there  was  the  Laguna.  We  put  up  hay.  We 
used  to  fill  those  barns.  That  was  all  done 
by  horse  teams  and  hand  labor. 

Where  did  you  go  to  grade  school? 

King  City.  High  School,  too. 
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There  must  have  been  somebody  who 
really  had  a  great  infuence  on  you  when 
you  were  growing  up.  It  might  have  been 
Shorty  Williamson? 

Shorty  Williamson  did  have  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  on  me.  Shorty  didn't  drink  or  smoke. 

You  didn't  drink  and  you  didn't  smoke. 

Shorty  kind  of  impressed  that  on  both 
Kenneth  and  me. 

Yes. 

Our  mother  and  dad  taught  us  manners. 
We  were  always  thinking  about  ranching. 

Did  you  ever  feel,  when  you  went  to 
school  with  kids  who  weren't  brought  up 
on  a  ranch,  luckier  than  they  or  did  you 
ever  feel  that  they  could  do  more  what 
they  wanted  to?  They  could  play  more 
than  you? 

No.  When  we  were  brought  up  during  the 
depression  day —  I  think  Kenneth  will  back 
me  up  on  this — kids  in  town  were  much 
luckier  than  we,  because  the  ranch  was 
nothing  but  hard  work.  This  was  especially 
so  during  the  Bank  of  Italy  days;  town  kids 
could  borrow  money  and  buy  Bank  of  Italy 
stock.  Some  of  them  were  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  and  we  weren't  worth  much. 
The  city  kids  looked  down  on  the  ranch 
work  and  the  land. 

They  felt  that  they  were  luckier  than  we. 
How  did  you  feel  about  it? 

We  liked  the  ranch. 

We  were  born  there. 

It  was  in  our  blood.  We  never  had  any  de¬ 
sire  to  stay  in  town.  As  soon  as  we  got  out 
of  school,  out  of  town  we  went!  When  I 
got  out  of  high  school,  I  worked  for  three 
years  on  the  ranch  before  I  went  to  Heald 
Business  College.  I  graduated  in  nine 
months.  My  father  came  and  got  me  and 
gave  me  a  team  of  horses.  I  was  seventeen 
years  old.  For  two  years  I  drove  an  eight- 
horse  team  in  the  plowing  and  sowing 
seasons. 

We  had  some  good  cowboys  on  the  ranch 
—  like  Barney  and  Shorty.  When  it  came  to 
the  farm  work,  if  Wes  put  them  to  doing 
this,  they'd  quit.  So  Harold  and  I  would 
run  the  header  and  work  on  the  harvester. 
Buzz  Walker  and  a  group  of  us  got  stuck 
with  that,  even  stacking  the  straw.  We  did 
plenty  of  the  hard  work. 

Didn't  hurt  you,  did  it? 
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No.  It  was  interesting.  We  had  guys  like 
Bill  Casey  running  the  header.  Well,  Bill 
Casey  made  it  interesting  for  us  young 
boys.  He  liked  to  work  with  us. 

And  Big  O. 

And  Big  O  and  the  old  fellows  like  that.  I 
tell  you,  we  ended  up  knowing  how  to  run 
a  header  and  how  to  drive  a  header 
wagon. 

Then  after  three  years,  our  sister  Nellie  was 
getting  ready  to  go  to  school.  My  dad  says, 
"You  better  go  up  there  and  take  care  of 
your  sister."  J  just  jumped  at  the  chance. 

I  was  tired  of  looking  at  the  butts  of  eight 
horses.  I  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1925  and  from  Heald's  in  1928  or  1929. 
Then  Wes  sent  Harold  Lynch  and  me  to  El 
Paso,  Texas.  My  dad  had  1,600  steers  there. 

I  remember  he  gave  me  the  check,  a  signed 
check,  and  I  had  to  make  it  out.  It  was  the 
biggest  check  that  I  wrote  for  a  long  time. 
There  were  the  Lazy  T  steers.  Kenneth  will 
remember  those  steers.  We  sorted  out 
1,600  head. 

I  think  they  cost  about  forty-two  dollars 
a  head. 

Wes  sold  them  for  about  sixty. 

We  had  them  for  about  two  years.  We 
drove  them  all  over  the  country. 

What  was  Harold  Lynch  doing? 

He  just  went  along  with  us.  In  those  days 
we  had  to  load  them  on  to  the  train. 
Harold  Lynch  took  a  load  of  those  steers, 
forty  or  fifty  head,  and  then  he  gave  Wes 
his  note.  He  sold  and  lost  his  buttons,  so 
he  just  deeded  Wes  the  ranch. 

Did  he  have  a  ranch  there? 

A  homestead.  We  loaded  them  on  the  train, 
and  it  took  us  five  days  to  come  home  from 
El  Paso. 

A  year  ago,  I  went  with  my  son  back  to  El 
Paso  by  plane  and  saw  the  same  corrals.  I 
think  there  were  about  seven  hundred 
steers  in  the  corrals.  We  bought  the  steers. 
The  next  day  we  loaded  them  up  on  the 
big  trucks  and  were  home  in  32  hours.  I 
was  sitting  there  watching  and  thinking, 
"This  is  surely  different  than  when  I  was 
here  in  1929."  We  got  in  the  airplane  and 
we  were  home  in  five  and  a  half  hours. 
That  change  was  just  in  my  lifetime. 

Does  your  son  fly  his  own  plane? 

Oh,  yeah.  He  has  his  own  plane. 

Were  you  a  close  family? 


Harold:  Oh,  yes.  We  were  raised  to  be  a  close 
family.  We  got  into  a  few  difficulties  in 
later  years.  We  got  it  all  ironed  out  and 
everybody  is  happy  again. 

Dickman:  You  talked  a  little  about  your  love  life.  Did 
you  have  many  romances  before  you  met 
your  wife? 

Kenneth:  He  wrote  the  whole  book  there. 

Harold:  I  would  say  just  the  average. 

Dickman:  OK.  Well,  just  talk  about  meeting  your 
wife  now. 

Harold:  Marie.  I  will  start  at  the  beginning.  (This 
could  be  good!)  Anyway,  I  was  going  to 
Heald's  College.  Marie's  sister  was  going 
there  too.  Nellie  and  I  were  invited  over 
to  their  home  on  this  rainy  winter  day.  We 
were  all  sitting  down  there  in  the  kitchen 
playing  penny  ante  poker  with  Marie's  dad 
and  brother.  Into  this  room  comes  a  good 
looking  gal.  She  never  looked  at  anyone. 
She  just  came  in  and  tore  into  her  sister 
Elsie  —  up  and  down.  She  just  chewed  her 
out.  It  seemed  that  Elsie  had  borrowed  her 
dress.  She  spilled  some  wine  on  the  dress 
that  Marie  wanted  to  wear.  I  said  to  Elsie, 
"Who  is  that?  She's  the  meanest  gal  I've 
seen  for  a  long  time." 

"That's  my  sister." 

"By  God,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  seen  one  any 
meaner." 

After  I  had  been  home  three  or  four  years, 
there  was  an  American  Legion  convention 
here  in  town  (King  City).  I  went  over  to  the 
dance  hall  and  was  standing  there  sizing 
things  up  when  Pat  Barbree  came  up  to  me. 
She  said,  "Harold,  do  you  have  a  car?"  I 
said,  "Yes,  I  have  a  car."  She  said,  "Marie 
and  another  girl  are  coming  down  on  the 
train  tonight.  Will  you  take  me  up  there  to 
meet  them?"  I  said,  "Sure,  I'll  take  you 
up."  So  we  went.  When  Marie  got  off  the 
train,  she  recognized  me  right  away.  Any¬ 
way,  I  took  her  to  the  dance.  She  told  me 
at  the  time  that  she  would  like  to  go  to  the 
California  Rodeo.  It  was  four  or  five  months 
from  then.  I  guess  she  thought  I  would  for¬ 
get.  I  called  her  up  and  we  went  to  the 
Caifornia  Rodeo  with  Kenneth  and  Helene. 
Then  we  started  going  together  and  got 
along  fine.  So  we  were  soon  married. 

I  couldn't  get  off  work  on  weekends.  Wes 
always  had  us  doing  something  on  week¬ 
ends.  Marie  would  grab  the  Greyhound 
and  come  down.  She  would  come  out  to 
Helene  and  Kenneth's.  We  always  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  little  time  that  way. 

We  finally  decided  to  get  married.  Then 
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there  was  the  depression.  I  took  her  to  the 
Laguna  and  showed  her  that  ranch.  She 
like  it;  she'd  live  anywhere.  Wes  always 
said,  "By  God,  when  you  get  married,  your 
plate  comes  off  the  table."  (Laughter)  He 
meant  it,  too.  Marie  was  working,  making 
$150  per  month  as  secretary  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Oil  Company.  She  had  a  good  job 
working  for  one  of  the  big  bosses.  Kenneth 
and  I  were  in  partnership,  and  we  didn't 
have  any  money. 

Marie  was  born  in  New  York.  She  belonged 
to  a  railroad  family  and  they  kept  working 
West.  Finally,  they  ended  up  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  then  into  San  Jose,  and  into  the 
Round  House.  Her  father  was  a  machinist 
in  the  Round  House.  Her  family  was  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  those  depression  days,  if  a  girl  got  mar¬ 
ried,  she  lost  her  job  just  like  that.  She 
thought,  "Well,  we're  going  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  Everything  was  going  to  be  legal,  but 
let's  keep  it  a  secret."  Marie  bought  the 
furniture  and  other  essentials. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  marriage? 

June  21,  1935. 

It  was  a  mistake.  He  got  the  shortest  night 
in  the  year.  (Laughter) 

Where  were  you  married? 

We  got  a  license  in  Virginia  City  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  Reno. 

Who  stood  up  with  you? 

My  sister  Nellie,  her  husband  Ed  Erikson, 
and  my  sister  Dorothy. 

I  often  look  back  on  that  day.  Wes  said, 
"By  God,  you  better  go  up  and  take  care  of 
that  land  business  in  Sacramento."  That 
day  I  went  to  Sacramento.  I  bucked  440 
sacks  of  barley  by  myself  out  of  the  Smith 
place.  I  picked  them  up  off  the  ground  and 
loaded  them  on  trucks. 

What  a  way  to  get  ready  for  a  honeymoon. 


Harold:  I  only  weighed  145  pounds.  I  came  to  town 
and  got  a  haircut  and  went  down  to 
Mother's  and  got  cleaned  up.  On  Satur¬ 
day  I  picked  Marie  up  and  drove  to  Reno. 
We  got  our  license  the  next  day.  So  we 
didn't  say  anything  for  about  six  months. 
Then  it  was  getting  toward  winter  and  we 
had  to  fix  the  house  up.  I  sold  out  to  Ken¬ 
neth  and  got  enough  money  to  fix  the 
house  up — the  one  in  Laguna.  We  move  in¬ 
to  there  with  a  spring  wagon.  There  was 
no  road.  My  uncle  had  four  horses.  We  un¬ 
loaded  the  lumber  down  there  in  Sweet¬ 


water  Spring  and  hauled  that  lumber  in 
witth  the  four  horses.  An  old  carpenter  by 
the  name  of  Frank  Norton  built  my  house 
where  I  live  now.  He  did  all  the  carpenter 
work.  We  had  a  nice,  comfortable  house 
when  he  got  through,  didn't  we? 


ELSIE  (EADE)  BONFANTINI 

Graduate  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Nursing  School ,  San  Francisco 
President  C.W.A.  (California  Women  for  Agriculture)  1979-1980 


OUTSTANDING  WOMEN  OF 
MERCED  COUNTY 

ELSIE  (EADE)  BONFANTINI 

Elsie  is  a  native  Californian,  and  was  raised  on  a 
cattle  ranch  near  King  City.  She  grew  up  working  with 
animals  and  was  active  in  the  4-H  program.  She  went 
on  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  San 
Francisco  where  she  earned  her  Registered  Nurse  de¬ 
gree.  Elsie  married  and  continued  to  work  as  a  nurse 
for  many  years.  She  has  been  involved  in  cattle  ranch¬ 
ing  in  Ballico,  and  is  a  member  of  the  California  Cattle¬ 
men's  Association  where  she  formed  their  legislative 
committee  and  has  served  as  the  state  chairman  ever 
since. 

Elsie  was  also  a  founding  member  of  California 
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Women  for  Agriculture  (CWA).  Because  of  her  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  working  with  legislation  at  the 
state  level,  she  was  asked  to  spearhead  that  organiza¬ 
tion's  legislative  committee.  She  then  went  on  to 
become  the  state  CWA  president  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  two  terms,  just  finishing  the  second  term 
this  January. 

In  1978  Elsie  was  appointed  by  former  President 
Carter  to  the  Agricultural  Technical  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  as  an  advisor  on  the  livestock  and  livestock  prod¬ 


ucts  industry.  She  is  currently  serving  her  third  term  on 
this  committee  which  meets  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Elsie  was  also  the  first  woman  to  receive  one  of 
the  four  outstanding  agriculturalists  awards  given  out 
by  the  Merced  City/County  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  the  Annual  Farm  Banquet  in  Merced  County  every 
fall.  She  received  the  award  in  the  Livestock-Dairy- 
Poultry  Division  this  past  November  and  was  the  first 
woman  so  honored  in  the  six  years  that  this  program 
has  been  in  existence. 


MARIE  BADE 

Marie  married  Harold  Eade  in  1935 ,  moved  to  Laguna  Ranch  in  a 
buckboard  pulled  by  two  horses.  She  lived  on  Laguna  Ranch  for 
seven  years ,  and  then  moved  to  Lewis  Creek  in  1942  with  two 
children ,  Elsie  and  Harold ,  Jr .,  to  be  close  to  a  school.  She  started 
Lewis  Creek  school ,  and  she  and  Harold  were  trustees  for  13  years. 
Marie  was  born  in  New  York  on  August  18,  1905,  moved  west 
from  Nebraska  to  San  Francisco  in  1918,  and  then  to  San  Jose  in 
1920. 


HAROLD  EADE 

Picture  taken  in  1952  when  Harold  was  president  of  the 
San  Benito  County  Cattlemen's  Association 
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Harold  Eade  cutting  &  branding  calves  on  Laguna  Ranch 


Kenneth :  Right.  Elsie  and  "Brud"  (nickname  for  Har¬ 
old,  Jr.)  were  born  up  there,  weren't  they? 

Harold:  Not  up  there.  Elsie  was  born  in  San  Jose. 

I  wouldn't  take  a  chance  like  that — so  far 
away. 

Kenneth:  But  you  were  living  up  there. 

Harold:  Yes. 

Dickman:  What  did  Wes  say  when  he  found  out  that 
you  were  married? 

Harold:  We  were  riding  along  through  the  hills. 

He  liked  Marie  and  so  did  my  mother.  Of 
course,  I  was  twenty-seven  years  old  at 
the  time.  I  guess  he  figured  that  I  was  never 
going  to  get  married.  He  said,  "How  are 
you  and  Marie  getting  along?"  I  said,  "Get¬ 
ting  along  fine."  He  said,  "When  in  the 
Hell  are  you  going  to  get  married?"  I  said, 


"Well,  we're  married  already."  He  said, 
"WHAT!"  I  told  him,  "We  were  keeping 
it  a  secret  because  she  is  making  more 
money  than  I  am,  and  she  wants  to  get  a 
few  things  for  the  house."  I  had  already 
told  my  mother.  She  never  said  "Boo."  I 
took  my  dad  down  to  the  car  and  drove 
into  town,  and  he  said  to  my  mother,  "Hey, 
do  you  know  that  Harold  is  married?"  She 
turns  around  and  says,  "Can't  you  keep  a 
secret?"  My  dad  just  sat  there  and  never 
said  a  word. 

You  know,  Marie  was  born  in  the  city,  but 
she  just  took  to  ranch  life  like  a  duck  to 
water.  You  can't  get  her  out  of  the  hills 
now. 

Dickman:  What  is  the  date  of  Elsie's  birth? 

Harold:  1937.  Then  "Brud"  was  born  a  couple  of 
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years  later.  He  was  bom  in  August.  Johnny 
came  along  about  five  years  later.  He  was 
born  in  August.  They're  surely  big,  husky 
boys.  And  they're  crazy  about  the  ranch. 
After  going  through  the  W.  C.  Eade 
Ranches,  we  formed  a  family  corporation. 

Just  your  family,  Harold? 

Yes,  the  Harold  Eade  Ranches.  Marie  and 
I  give  our  shares  to  the  kids.  We've  been 
doing  it  for  thirteen  years.  Marie's  shares 
are  gone  and  I  have  a  few  shares  left. 

Elsie  always  wanted  to  be  a  nurse.  As  soon 
as  she  finished  high  school,  she  went  to 
St.  Luke's  in  San  Francisco,  graduated  as  an 
R.  N.  She  worked  for  St.  Luke's  for  a  while. 
From  there,  she  went  to  San  Luis  Obispo 
to  be  close  to  a  friend  who  was  going  to 
Cal  Poly.  She  met  Bill  Bonfantini  there  and 
they  got  married.  She  has  three  nice  boys. 
One  of  the  boys  is  going  to  Cal  Poly  now. 

What  are  their  names? 

The  oldest  boy  is  Bart.  The  middle  one's 
name  is  Bret.  The  youngest  boy's  name  is 
Ben.  Bill  Bonfantini  is  a  cattleman  too.  He 
has  a  ranch  at  Oakdale.  Then  he  has  a  feed 
lot  in  El  Paso.  He  knows  his  cattle.  He's  a 
good  cowboy.  He  knows  how  to  rope.  The 
kids  are  good  ropers. 

Brud  was  married  and  had  two  little  girls. 
They  separated.  Then  he  married  again.  He 
married  Bobbie,  a  good  looking  secretary 
who  worked  for  the  Fat  City  Feed  Lot  up 
at  Gonzales.  They  have  three  little  girls  and 
a  boy.  "Brud"  buys  cattle  all  over  the  West¬ 
ern  United  State.  He's  got  to  be  quite  a 
trader.  He  has  his  own  plane.  He  buys 
for  us. 

John  is  at  home.  He  spent  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  SeaBees  in  Viet  Nam.  He 
came  back  and  manages  the  ranch  for  us 
The  only  thing  that  I  do  pretty  much  now 
is  talk  things  over  with  John,  and  run  the 
recreation  department.  John  does  a  good 
job.  He's  smart.  As  I  was  telling  Kenneth 
a  minute  ago,  he  knows  how  to  work  with 
the  bankers.  He  gets  along  well  with  them. 
We  have  much  of  this  country  leased  be¬ 
sides  the  ranch.  On  the  west  side  we  are 
leasing  about  30,000  acres,  the  Alcalde 
Ranch.  I  think  right  now  they  are  running 
about  10,000  steers.  We  had  the  Cantua 
Ranch  last  year.  That  was  a  big  one,  about 
30,000  acres.  They  operate  quite  a  few 
ranches.  The  home  ranch  used  to  run 
about  800  or  900  steers.  Right  now  we  have 
3,000  cattle  on  there.  We  have  the  Tully 
Ranch  and  the  Folks  place  and  some  extra 
acreage  in  there. 


Kenneth:  Tell  about  your  control  burns. 


Harold:  Rocky  Lyden  and  I  started  the  brush  burn¬ 
ing  program.  He's  livestock  advisor  in  San 
Benito  County.  Rube,  I  think  Rocky  was  a 
good  educator,  an  excellent  farm  advisor. 
He  has  retired.  When  we  started  to  burn, 
some  of  that  country  hadn't  seen  the  sun 
for  a  hundred  years.  We  had  some  good 
burns.  We  went  in  there  with  bulldozers 
and  made  fire  guards.  Worked  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  BLM,  the  California  Division 
of  Forestry,  and  our  cattlemen's  association. 
We  developed  some  pretty  experienced 
fire  fighters.  We  didn't  have  any  fires  get 
away.  We  burned  thousands  of  acres. 

Kenneth:  All  the  neighbors  cooperated. 

Harold:  During  the  burns,  we  put  on  big  lunches 
for  the  fire  fighters.  We  had  several  bull¬ 
dozers  and  so  many  back  pumps.  We  did  a 
good  job.  If  you  get  the  right  day,  you  get 
a  terrific  burn.  Otherwise,  you  just  get  the 
perimeter.  On  a  good  day,  we  could  finish 
up  and  get  those  islands  out.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ranch. 
As  I  say,  we  used  to  run  800  and  now  run 
2,400  head — all  steers. 


Albaugh:  Tripled. 

Harold:  Yes.  And  then  have  some  feed  left. 


Dickman:  Did  it  uncover  new  water  sources  for  you? 

Harold:  The  water  just  bubbles  out  of  the  ground. 

Dickman:  Are  you  doing  any  seeding? 

Harold:  In  some  cases,  yes.  With  the  farm  advisor's 
help  we  conducted  test  plots  for  twenty 
years  on  burns  and  reburns.  We  found  that 
it  was  really  not  worth  it,  because  the 
natural  grasses  would  come  back.  The 
grasses  that  we  seeded  wouldn't  compete. 
They  have  some  mixtures  now  that  I  think 
will  do  a  good  job  of  seeding. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  use  new  tech¬ 
nique.  Those  old  burns  with  the  Forest 
Service,  it  was  always  a  big  battle.  Now  we 
have  to  fight  the  air  pollution  board.  They 
have  to  have  an  environmental  impact 
study.  The  California  Division  of  Forestry 
fights  you  right  down  the  line.  They  make 
it  so  expensive  that  you  can't  burn.  A  lot 
of  people  can't  burn  who  want  to  burn.  It 
was  costing  us  anywhere  from  $25  to  $30 
an  acre.  Now  they  came  out  with  a  heli¬ 
copter  torch.  With  these  helicopters  they 
lower  these  torches  down  on  the  brush 
and  it  really  does  a  good  job  for  $5  or  $10 
an  acre.  That's  what  we  are  going  after 
now.  You  only  have  to  have  a  dose  of  it 
in  the  pumper  and  a  couple  of  men. 
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The  fire  won't  escape.  You  don't  pick  a 
real  hot  day.  Just  where  you  spray.  Those 
blades  whip  the  fire  right  into  the  brush 
you  burn.  That  creates  a  down  draft. 

How  many  acres  have  you  burned,  do  you 
know? 

I  would  say  15,000. 

That's  a  success  story. 

That's  just  once  over.  We  burned  some  of 
them  twice  and  sometimes  three  times. 
Now  you  can  get  over  all  of  it.  Then, 
making  your  fire  lines  has  made  trails  and 
cattle  use  them.  Water  bubbles  out  all  over 
the  ranch,  good  water.  There  is  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  ranch  that  has  water  on  it. 

What  is  the  elevation  of  the  ranch? 

The  high  spot  is  4,525.  The  low  spot  is 
1,300. 


nois,  Minnesota.  It  has  been  a  big  help.  It 
has  paid  a  lot  of  bills.  We  charge  enough 
so  we  get  some  pretty  high  class  hunters. 
We've  had  fellows  like  General  Doolittle. 
We  have  had  quite  a  few  actors  and 
actresses.  I  get  all  the  top  jockeys  like 
Lambert,  Hartack,  Pincty,  a  little  French¬ 
man,  and  then  I  get  the  Mexicans.  They're 
all  top-notch  jockeys  at  Santa  Anita.  Some 
have  won  the  Kentucky  Derby.  They've 
been  winners.  They  come  back  every  year. 
For  me,  it  has  been  very  interesting.  I  meet 
a  lot  of  people. 

Albaugh:  Has  the  University  helped  you  out  in  any 
way? 

Harold:  Definitely,  with  their  predator  control. 

Maynard  Cummings.  There  was  a  fellow 
who  worked  with  him,  Duane  Hall,  and  a 
taxidermist  in  Paso  Robles  who  comes  and 
helps  us  all  the  time. 


Harold,  tell  about  your  effective  burning 
and  your  wildlife  program  and  how  that 
has  helped  you  develop  the  wildlife. 

Wildlife.  You  never  have  a  sick  deer.  You 
never  have  a  die-off,  which  happens  in 
most  areas.  Your  new  growth  has  all  the 
minerals  that  the  deer  need.  Any  size  deer 
can  reach  it.  Pigs  eat  it.  They  all  get  fat. 
Steers  browze  the  new  growth  and  come 
out  fat.  There  is  a  lot  of  protein  in  that 
young  growth  with  brush  control.  The  cat¬ 
tle  graze  the  area  better.  So  really  the  an¬ 
swer  is  burning.  We  have  stocked  the  ranch 
with  goats;  the  hunters  shoot  them.  The 
goats  help  to  control  the  brush. 

What  are  they?  Angora  goats? 

No,  these  are  Spanish  billies. 

Do  you  have  a  description  of  your  hunting- 
recreational  program  written  up  anywhere, 
Harold? 


Dickman:  How  many  guides  do  you  have? 

Harold:  We  have  five  or  six  and  we  use  only  one  or 
two  at  a  time.  We  never  overhunt.  We 
never  have  a  group  go  home  who  didn't 
get  something.  They  go  home  with' game, 
if  they  can  hit  it.  If  they  want  the  guides 
to  help  them  with  their  kill,  it's  OK.  The 
guides  are  the  bosses.  We  have  good  four- 
wheel  drives  to  take  them  out  to  show 
them  the  animals,  find  them,  stalk  them. 
We  have  bow  and  arrow  hunters.  They 
always  go  home  with  some  game.  We  gen¬ 
erally  take  maybe  100  to  120  bucks  each 
year. 

Albaugh:  This  range  improvement  must  be  helping 
a  lot. 

Kenneth:  You  might  tell,  Harold,  how  the  effect  of 
burning  has  improved  your  ranch  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  ranches  and  how  many 
more  deer  you  can  take  over  most  places. 


It's  strictly  a  reservation,  guided  deal.  They 
call  up.  We  have  a  brochure  that  we  adver¬ 
tise  in  The  Western  Outdoor  News ,  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  Fishing  and  once  in  a  while  I'll  get 
a  celebrity  up  there.  A  newspaper  man  will 
bring  a  celebrity  up  and  a  story  will  go  in 
a  national  magazine.  We  get  hunters  from 
all  over  the  world — West  Germany,  Japan. 
Every  year  we  get  two  or  three  groups  from 
Japan. 

What  are  they  after?  The  boar? 

They  come  after  the  boar  principally  — 
also  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  They  each 
take  three  animals.  We  get  many  people 
from  Georgia.  I  also  get  people  from  llli- 


Harold:  A  general  came  over  to  see  my  place.  A 
county  supervisor  brought  him  over.  He 
came  over  to  see  me  twice.  I  took  him 
out  and  I  showed  him  more  deer  in  two 
hours  than  he  saw  for  two  months  any¬ 
where  else.  That's  what  he  told  me. 
Poaching  is  the  number  one  problem.  La¬ 
guna,  of  course,  is  hard  to  get  access  to. 
It's  off  the  beaten  path.  But  Hunter  Leg- 
get  is  more  accessible.  Then  there  is  the 
coyote.  They  don't  control  the  coyote.  I 
don't  say  do  away  with  him,  but  keeping 
him  under  control  isn't  doing  any  damage. 
We  control  our  wildcats.  We  have  wild 
turkeys.  We  have  chuckers.  We  are  putting 
in  pheasant  this  year. 
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Harold:  Quail — they've  been  coming  out  of  our 
ears. 


Harold:  Some  over  twenty  years. 

Dickman:  How  did  you  first  get  the  idea?  Did  it  just 
come  about  naturally? 
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Are  you  doing  anything  to  develop  habitat 
for  your  pheasants? 

Yes.  This  year  we  are  going  to  have  wheat, 
barley,  and  also  Sudan  for  improved  habi¬ 
tat.  The  pigs  and  other  game  will  take  that 
grain  and  Sudan  grass.  That  Sudan  grass 
will  furnish  green  feed  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  I  bet  you'll  see  300  to  350  deer  in 
the  Sudan  field  in  one  night.  Some  of  those 
hard  luck  hunters  are  going  to  say,  "Where 
are  all  those  bucks  you  were  telling  us 
about?"  I  tell  them,  "Stash  your  guns  into 
the  corner,  and  I'll  take  you  for  a  little 
ride." 

Leave  your  gun  home. 

Of  course.  It's  against  the  law.  You'd  be 
in  violation.  You  go  out  there  with  a  flash 
light  and  those  big  old  bucks  would  be 
standing  around  there — and  big  old  boars. 

It's  a  hunters  dream  up  there,  isn't  it? 

Yes  it  is. 

Have  any  of  your  neighbors  on  ranches 
tried  to  do  anything  like  this  for  them¬ 
selves? 

No.  I'll  tell  you,  some  of  them  could.  You'll 
have  to  admit  that  Laguna  is  a  natural  for 
it.  The  big  stickler  is  liability.  I  started  out 
with  a  lawsuit  in  which  a  man  sued  me 
for  $75,000.  It  went  to  jury  trial  and  the 
jury  kicked  it  out,  or  voted  in  my  favor. 
The  guy  lost  out  in  all  six  counts. 

Along  came  another  fellow.  He  was  hunt¬ 
ing  there  and  his  wife  wanted  to  ride  a 
horse.  We  saddled  a  horse  up  for  her  and 
the  kids.  She  rode  around  and  the  horse 
ran  off  with  her  and  went  underneath  a 
tree  and  knocked  her  off.  She  was  preg¬ 
nant.  In  about  a  month,  they  sued*  us  for 
$706,000.  That  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  then  dropped  the  suit.  That  will 
make  you  lie  awake  at  night.  They  knew 
they  didn't  have  a  chance.  Those  things  are 
what  stop  some  ranchers.  They  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  the  hunters  anyway. 

You  have  to  have  a  special  temperament  to 
get  along  with  hunters. 

Yes,  they'll  drive  you  up  the  wall  if  you 
let  them.  Most  of  them  are  really  good 
people. 

You  get  many  of  the  same  ones  coming 
back  every  year? 


Harold:  We  needed  some  more  income  besides  the 
cattle.  The  cattle  weren't  doing  it.  In  San 
Benito  County  they  have  quite  a  few  of 
them.  Mrs.  McCreery  took  me  in  a  Jeep 
and  we  went  all  over  and  she  told  me  all 
about  her  hunting  deal,  what  she  was 
getting  for  it.  I  said,  "I'm  just  going  to 
try  that  at  home."  She  gave  me  all  the 
particulars  on  how  they  managed  their 
rec  program.  I  decided  I  would  try  it.  We 
went  in  slowly.  Then  the  old  carrot  man 
came  along.  He  put  a  bunch  of  cattle  on 
pasture  with  me.  He  said,  "Harold,  how 
about  a  hunting  deal?"  It  started  out  slow. 
They  came  down  here.  That  was  Emilio 
Pasque  and  that  whole  bunch.  They  were 
a  nice  bunch  of  fellows.  I  wasn't  really 
happy  with  the  deal,  because  there  is  no 
hunt  like  a  guided  hunt.  Without  guides,  if 
they  kill  a  buck  that  isn't  big  enough,  they 
let  it  lay.  I  don't  care  if  a  man  has  got  a 
million  dollar  deal  in  San  Francisco,  if  you 
turn  him  loose  in  the  hills  alone,  he's  a 
different  man;  he  doesn't  have  that  respon¬ 
sibility.  Both  the  boys  went  to  Cal  Poly 
and  took  up  game  management.  They  came 
home  with  some  good  ideas.  I  listened. 
They'd  sit  down  with  us  and  we'd  work 
this  out.  It  finally  worked  out  this  reserva¬ 
tion  guided  deal.  We  have  full  control  over 
the  hunters.  No  mistakes.  Your  insurance 
won't  let  you  turn  a  bunch  of  people  loose 
in  a  four-wheel  drive  in  that  country.  It's 
too  dangerous.  You'd  have  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age  suits. 

Kenneth:  They'd  get  lost  and  you'd  spend  your  time 
hunting  for  them. 

Harold:  It's  rough  and  steep  up  there.  It's  been  a 
very  successful  deal.  For  me,  I've  enjoyed 
it,  meeting  all  these  different  people  from 
all  over  the  world.  They  come  back  every 
year. 

Do  you  know  who  put  a  bug  in  my  ear? 

Kenneth:  Who? 


Harold:  Years  ago.  He  doesn't  remember  this,  may¬ 
be.  He  and  I  were  riding  together  down 
there.  I'll  never  forget  the  time  Rube  says, 
"Harold,  did  you  ever  think  about  making  a 
recreation  place  out  of  this?"  I  said,  "No." 
Do  you  remember  that,  Rube?  I  kept  think¬ 
ing  and  thinking.  Then  I  kept  looking 
around  and  listening  to  people.  We  went 
into  it  slowly  and  ended  up  with  a  good 
program.  The  boys  have  been  a  big  help. 
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They  have  both  been  guides.  They're  crack 
shots  and  they're  good  hunters.  So  are 
Kenneth's  sons. 

He  invites  me  every  year  to  go  up  there. 

My  leg  went  haywire  and  I  couldn't  go 
with  him  anymore.  I  looked  forward  to 
that  every  year. 

What  kind  of  facilities  do  you  have  for 
your  hunters? 

I  have  three  good  houses  for  them  with 
good  bathrooms,  showers,  and  beds.  They 
bring  their  sleeping  bags  and  their  food. 
They  bring  their  cook  sometimes.  The 
jockeys  bring  their  women.  They  have  a 
good  time. 

Are  roads  pretty  good  going  in  there? 

No,  not  right  now;  it's  pretty  rough.  I  don't 
want  to  put  the  grader  over  it  now  because 
the  rain  is  coming  and  we'd  have  to  do  it 
again.  It's  just  that  much  more  expense.  I 
think  it's  going  to  rain  again. 

The  first  time  I  went  in  there,  we  had  to 
go  on  horseback. 

That's  right. 

Do  you  have  any  funny  stories  to  tell  us 
about  hunting,  about  your  dogs,  etc.? 

My  best  dog  was  the  dog  that's  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  you  have  in  your  book.  He  was 
a  McNab  Shepherd.  He  was  given  to  me 
by  Julius  Trescony.  He  came  to  me  one 
day,  "Harold,  do  you  need  a  dog?"  I  said, 
"What  kind  of  dog?"  He  said,  "I  got  a 
good  dog.  Everybody  gives  me  a  dog  and 
I  don't  want  them.  This  dog  is  to  come  in 
on  the  noon  train."  When  I  arrived,  there 
was  a  beautiful  McNab  Shepherd  with  a 
gold  chain  on  it.  So  he  sent  the  chain  right 
back  to  the  owner. 

Sent  the  chain  back? 

Yes.  I  took  that  dog  home,  and  he'd  do 
anything  for  me. 

What  was  his  name? 


Harold:  Chappo.  He'd  tree  a  lion.  He'd  tree  coons 
all  night.  He'd  stay  there  all  night.  And  if 
he  were  hunting  quail,  he'd  go  along  and 
look  up  in  the  tree  like  that.  If  you  shot 
the  quail,  he'd  go  and  get  it.  Then  I  used 
to  ride  down  clear  to  Lewis  Creek  and  go 
over  there  to  Kenner  Lake  on  Peachtree  and 
shoot  ducks.  He'd  go  out  there  and  shove 
them  to  the  bank,  shoving  them  into  me.  If 
he  knew  what  you  wanted,  he'd  try  to  do 
it  for  you.  He'd  grab  any  pig  and  hold  it 


and  get  any  of  those  wild  steer  out  of  the 
brush  for  you.  He  was  really  a  splendid 
dog,  the  best  dog  that  I  ever  had. 

The  best  horse  I  ever  had  was  a  little  old 
horse  that  was  raised  on  Laguna.  We  called 
him  Toots.  Old  Leo  Tickner  and  I  went 
down  there  and  threw  a  rope  on  him  and 
we  dragged  him  home.  He  choked  all  the 
way  to  the  ranch.  The  next  morning  we 
got  on  him.  He  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  best  horses  I  ever  had  and  one  of  the 
toughest. 

Albaugh:  What  kind  of  horse  was  it,  Kenneth? 

Kenneth:  He  was  a  pretty  bay  horse  with  a  lot  of 
black  stripes  down  his  back  and  out  of  a 
Kentucky  saddler. 

Albaugh:  One  of  those.  A  well-bred  horse. 

Kenneth:  Yes  he  was.  He  drove  cattle  all  the  way 
home. 

Harold :  At  first,  he  had  never  seen  a  windmill  be¬ 
fore,  so  he'd  stand  there  and  look  at  them 
like  that.  He  was  smart.  Wes  used  him  for 
quite  a  few  years.  Then  Kenneth  and  I  were 
going  to  sell  him  and  get  a  few  dollars  for 
him.  Henry  Dunn  came  along  and  got  him, 
took  him  up  there,  and  then  shipped  him 
back  East,  selling  him  for  $1,500. 

Albaugh:  Took  him  up  to  Gordon  Moore's  ranch? 

Harold:  Yes.  All  his  horses  had  a  stripe  down  their 
backs.  They  were  all  good  horses,  weren't 
they? 

Kenneth:  Yes. 

Harold:  We've  got  some  sons  and  nephews  in  this 
cattle  business  that  seem  to  be  natural 
cattle  traders.  I  mean  they  can  buy  cattle. 
Now  I  always  start  with  Kenneth's  boy, 
Wes.  He's  a  good  buyer.  Then  you  come  to 
Brud.  Kenneth  (Suks)  Eade  is  another  cow 
trader  who  does  an  excellent  job.  Then 
there's  John.  He  can  buy  cattle  for  the 
ranch,  and  he  does  a  good  job.  Then  we 
have  Jim  Carter,  Helen's  boy.  He's  a  good 
trader.  Pretty  sharp,  wouldn't  you  say  so? 

Kenneth:  Yes,  he's  a  good  lad. 

Harold:  Out  of  the  family,  there  are  five  traders, 
and  they  all  do  good  job. 

Kenneth:  They  all  work  together  and  there's  no  bit¬ 
terness.  They  trade  right  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try.  Jimmy  Carter  works  the  north  more 
than  any,  up  in  southern  Oregon  and  in 
northern  California. 

Harold:  They  buy  cattle  by  the  thousands.  It  seems 
to  be  a  natural  deal  for  them.  Brud  started 
out  working  for  Jack  Torpee.  Then  he 
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Harold :  worked  for  Irvin  Bray.  He  received  a  good 
education  there. 

Albaugh :  This  cattle  trading  must  run  in  the  Eade 
family. 

Harold:  Wes  was  a  trader.  Kenneth  did  some  trad¬ 
ing.  The  only  trading  I  did  was  for  myself.  I 
used  to  buy  calves  from  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  Then  I'd  buy  my  cattle  for  Laguna  and 
buy  and  sell  them.  I  sure  enjoy  watching 
the  young  fellows  do  it  now.  It's  a  new 
ball  game,  I'll  tell  you. 

Dickman:  Kenneth,  can  you  tell  us  whefe  you  were 
born  and  when  and  about  your  growing 
up  years? 

Kenneth:  This  is  Kenneth  Eade,  second  son  of  Wes 
Eade.  I  was  born  on  the  ranch  in  Long 
Valley  on  October  16,  1906.  There  was  no 
school  in  Long  Valley  at  that  time.  My 
folks  bought  a  house  in  King  City.  Along 
with  my  brothers  Harold  and  John  I  went 
through  the  grammar  school  in  King  City. 
After  high  school  and  a  brief  time  working 


on  the  ranch,  I  went  to  Heald's  College.  I 
got  a  diploma  from  Heald's  business  cours¬ 
es.  Then  back  to  the  ranch.  I  was  on  the 
ranch  until  1932,  when  I  married  my  wife 
Helene.  She  was  a  Salinas  girl  and  a  school 
teacher.  She  taught  at  Spreckels  for  two  or 
three  years. 

Dickman:  What  was  her  maiden  name? 

Kenneth:  Her  name  was  Helen  Posz.  Her  dad  ran  an 
electric  shop  and  a  pump  business  in  Salin¬ 
as.  Her  mother  was  Gertrude  McGrury  from 
an  old  Irish  family.  I  think  her  house  was 
either  the  second  or  third  house  built  in 
Salinas.  The  McGrurys  worked  on  the  Las 
Palmas,  the  ranch  that  we  mentioned  yes¬ 
terday. 

Dickman:  Where  did  you  first  meet  her? 

Kenneth:  I  met  my  wife  at  Salinas  during  Big  Week. 

It  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  show.  She 
was  a  horseback  rider.  We  made  a  date. 
She  came  down  to  this  country  on  week¬ 
ends  after  that.  It  was  every  weekend.  We 
were  married  in  1932,  December  22,  in 
Bert  Sooy's  house  in  San  Francisco.  We 
moved  to  the  ranch  when  she  finished  the 
school  year.  In  1933  and  1934  there  were 
two  droughts  back  to  back.  The  price  of 
cattle,  grain,  and  hogs — everything — was 
practically  nothing.  So  she  went  back  to 
school.  She  went  back  to  teach  and  got  her 
same  job  back  in  the  same  schoolroom  out 
in  Spreckels.  She  taught  through  1933  and 
1934.  I  had  taken  a  job,  thanks  to  Reuben 
Albaugh,  on  a  corn-hog  program,  working 
in  an  office  in  Salinas.  While  I  was  in  that 
office,  I  met  a  young  fellow  who  came 
from  Watsonville.  He  had  a  lot  of  hair  on 
his  head  at  that  time,  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Tom  Thwaits.  We  became  life-long 
friends.  He  was  in  the  extension  service 
with  Rube  Albaugh.  I  had  worked  in  the 
office  for  awhile,  and  an  opening  came  up 
for  a  shipping  agent,  shipping  these 
drought  cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs  out  of 
the  country.  There  was  no  feed,  since  there 
was  a  drought  two  years  in  a  row.  My  po¬ 
sition  was  arranging  for  the  shipping  of 
these  hogs  and  cattle  and  loading  them  on 
freight  cars.  I'd  go  out  to  a  ranch  and,  if 
anything  was  too  thin  to  walk  to  town,  it 
was  destroyed.  They  skinned  the  sheep.  I 
counted  the  pelts.  The  rest  of  the*  old 
critters  were  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  and 
slaughtered.  The  meat  was  put  in  cans  and 
given  to  the  poor  people  to  eat.  So  it  wasn't 
all  thrown  away.  Anything  that  got  on  the 
train  car  after  walking  to  town  was  slaugh¬ 
tered. 
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This  job  I  was  working  on  was  the  corn-hog 
program,  along  with  different  farmers  who 
just  went  up  there  to  help  out  with  the 
program.  It  was  a  farmer's  program.  I  don't 
know  who  gave  me  my  paycheck,  but  the 
program  was  supervised  by  the  extension 
service. 

I  was  Interviewed  by  Rube.  He  asked  me 
how  I  was  going  to  work  up  there  while 
living  way  down  in  San  Lucas  on  the  ranch. 

I  told  him  that  my  wife  was  teaching 
school  up  here.  While  I  was  up  here,  I 
could  stay  at  the  house  and  live  up  there. 
Then  he  asked  me  why  I  needed  a  job.  I 
told  him  I  was  broke.  That  was  the  truth. 

I  was  broke.  My  wife  teaching  school  and 
my  working  there  pulled  me  through  those 
two  dry  years.  Otherwise,  I  would  have 
been  out  of  business. 

What  was  the  corn-hog  program? 

There  were  too  many  hogs,  and  we  could 
not  get  anything  for  them  when  they  went 
to  market.  The  country  was  just  overloaded 
with  hogs.  So  they  put  on  a  program  and 
made  payments.  We'd  go  out  to  the 
ranches  and  count  the  hogs.  The  farmer  got 
paid  for  the  hogs  that  were  destroyed.  It 
was  just  a  little  subsidy  that  was  needed. 
It  was  part  of  the  Roosevelt  program. 

When  you  got  married,  were  you  living 
with  Wes  on  his  ranch  or  did  you  have 
your  own? 

My  dad  offered  me  a  place  to  live  at  the 
home  ranch,  but  I  told  him  that  I  would 
fix  up  the  house  I  was  living  in  now.  I  told 
him  that  every  time  I  would  get  into  a  row 
with  my  wife,  he'd  take  her  side,  so  we'd 
be  up  there  and  we  could  fight  our  own 
battles. 

Where  is  that  house  located? 

It's  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my  dad's 
house,  up  in  Long  Valley. 

On  the  original  ranch? 

Yes,  it  was  on  the  ranch  that  belonged  to 
my  grandfather.  Harold  and  I  bought  this 
ranch  in  1927.  Then,  as  he  said,  he  got 
married  in  1935.  He  went  to  Laguna  be¬ 
cause  this  ranch  was  too  small. 

Then  he  sold  his  half  to  you? 

We  hadn't  paid  any  on  the  ranch,  because 
we  bought  it  all  through  those  hard  times. 
There  wasn't  much  settling  up  to  do  but 
run  the  cattle  through  the  chute  and  di¬ 
vide  them  fifty-fifty.  He  took  his  herd  and 
went  to  Laguna.  I  kept  my  half  there. 


Dickman:  How  big  is  this  ranch  that  you're  on? 

Kenneth:  533  acres.  That's  not  very  much;  it's  all 
dry  land.  From  then  on,  we  leased  ranches 
back  through  the  country,  a  lot  of  home¬ 
steads.  Over  the  period  from  1935  up  into 
the  1940's,  I  kept  buying  these  homestead¬ 
ers  out.  There  were  quite  a  few  Irishmen 
from  San  Francisco  who  homesteaded.  This 
land  we  leased.  But  over  the  years  I  was 
able  to  buy  all  their  land. 

Dickman:  What  was  a  homestead  then? 

Kenneth:  640  was  the  most.  They  were  all  in  multi¬ 
ples  of  forty,  like  320,  480,  some  640's. 

Dickman:  They  had  to  build  a  house  on  it? 

Kenneth:  You  had  to  build  a  house;  but,  if  you  were 
single,  you  only  had  to  stay  there  a  few 
months  out  of  the  year.  Most  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  were  from  San  Francisco  and  they 
built  a  house.  They  did'nt  live  there.  They 
came  down  there  for  a  little  vacation  for 
a  couple  of  days.  There  was  no  water.  The 
water  had  to  be  hauled  in.  They  built  a 
little  one-room  house.  They  were  supposed 
to  do  so  much,  $125  of  improvements  to 
prove  up.  They  would  put  a  little  fence  up. 
They  weren't  too  strict,  as  long  as  you 
were  single. 

When  I  got  married,  I  had  this  homestead 
on  Laguna,  640  acres.  I  hadn't  proved  up 
on  it  yet,  so  I  had  a  little  one-room  house 
up  there  with  a  bed  in  the  corner  and  the 
stove  in  the  other  and  a  little  table.  I  took 
my  wife  up  there  on  horseback  and  we 
packed  in.  It's  part  of  that  ranch  where  my 
brother  Harold  is  now.  We  went  up  there 
when  school  was  out  in  June.  We  came 
out  in  November.  That  was  enough  time 
for  me  to  prove  up  on  the  ranch.  I  needed 
to  put  in  that  much  time,  but  we  did  live 
there  in  that  one-room  shack.  For  bathing 
facilities,  there  was  a  spring  of  water  that 
ran  down  from  the  overflow  from  the  tank, 
right  out  in  the  open  in  cold  water.  That 
was  her  shower.  She  was  kind  of  nervous, 
just  coming  from  town;  but  she  broke  in 
very  well.  She  rode  horseback  with  me  a 
lot.  Then  we  came  out  with  the  cattle  that 
November,  back  to  the  ranch. 

From  that,  we  raised  a  lot  of  hogs.  Rube 
was  the  farm  advisor  who  came  down  and 
worked  with  me  on  the  ration,  back  when 
I  was  a  kid.  I  just  thought  that  you  fed 
hogs  barley  and  gave  them  water  and  that 
was  all  that  they  needed.  He  showed  me 
how  to  use  the  fish  meal  and  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  which  now  everybody  knows 
about  because  of  the  feed  lots.  But  in 
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Kenneth:  those  days  he  had  a  big  job.  He  stayed 
down  and  helped  many  people.  He  was  a 
wonderful  farm  advisor. 

The  reason  I  was  raising  hogs  was  that  I 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  get  into  the 
cattle  business.  With  the  hog  business,  pigs 
could  be  raised  without  a  lot  of  capital.  My 
dad  couldn't  loan  either  my  brother  or  me 
any  money  at  any  time  in  our  younger 
years  there,  because  he  didn't  have  it.  In 
fact,  we  spent  many  of  our  years  working 
for  him  there  without  a  salary.  We'd  bor¬ 
row  the  car  on  Saturday  night  and  ten  or 
fifteen  bucks  and  go  to  the  dance  and  that 
was  it. 

Dickman:  This  was  the  year  before  you  got  married? 

Kenneth:  This  was  the  year  before  I  got  married  and 
it  was  hard  times  that  I  am  talking  about. 
From  1935,  it  rained.  I  had  an  agreement 
with  my  wife:  if  it  didn't  rain  that  year,  I 
was  going  to  quit  the  ranch. 

Dickman :  When  did  children  come  along? 

Kenneth:  I  have  two  boys.  Wes  was  born  in  1938  on 
February  14.  I'll  tell  you  a  little  about  Wes. 
He  went  through  the  San  Lucas  Grammar 
School,  King  City  High  School,  and  then 
graduated  from  Cal  Poly — where  he  stud¬ 
ied  and  went  around  to  feed  lots.  The  feed 
lot  that  we  build  on  the  ranch  was  for  him 
to  have  something  to  run  when  he  came 
back  to  the  ranch.  He  came  back  and  he 
ran  that  feed  lot  operation  for  ten  years.  He 
did  very  well  running  that  ranch  and  buy¬ 
ing  small  bunches  of  cattle  around  here. 
He  started  buying  these  small  bunches 
and  expanding.  Finally,  he  bought  a  ranch 
at  Calt.  Then  he  went  to  Texas.  He  has  a 
trading  office  down  there  and  leases  a 
ranch.  He's  a  great  lover  of  horses.  I'll  back¬ 
track  a  little  bit. 

In  high  school  and  through  college,  he 
rode  cutting  horses.  He  was  Pacific  Coast 
Champion  in  1970.  One  of  the  horses  that 
he  rode  was  a  stallion,  Son  of  Sugar.  He 
has  him  syndicated  in  Fort  Worth  on  a 
ranch  out  in  Justin.  He  has  quite  a  horse 
breeding  program  going  along  with  his 
trading  down  there.  Between  Texas  and 
the  ranch  at  Galt  and  the  home  ranch,  I 
don't  see  too  much  of  him. 

By  the  way,  he  learned  to  fly  when  he  was 
in  college.  We  bought  a  little  Sup  Cub. 
Then  the  number  two  boy  learned  to  fly 
it.  So  both  boys  fly. 

Wes  has  three  children. 


Dickman :  Who  did  Wes  marry? 

Kenneth:  He  married  a  girl  from  Jackson,  Carol  Vi- 


cini.  He  met  her  at  the  Cow  Palace,  when 
he  was  showing  up  there.  By  the  way,  he 
just  judged  the  Cow  Palace  last  Saturday 
night.  He  judged  the  cutting  of  the  FFA 
kids.  He  told  me  that  that  was  one  of  the 
nicest  groups  that  he  ever  judged.  After 
the  show  was  over,  about  two-thirds  of 
them  came  up  an  shook  his  hand.  They 
told  him  how  much  they  enjoyed  his  judg¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  lot  of  the  older  people  are 
not  that  courteous. 

Dickman:  How  about  his  children? 

Kenneth:  He  has  three  children.  The  oldest  boy  is 
Charlie.  His  name  is  Wesley  Charles.  The 
Charles  part  is  after  Bert  Sooy,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  my  dad's.  The  girl's  name  is 
Karen.  Charlie  is  eighteen  and  she  is  six¬ 
teen.  We  have  James,  who  is  eleven  and  is 
in  grammar  school.  They  are  all  a  very  fine 
and  healthy  family  and  happy.  We  are  very 
proud  of  them.  Like  I  said,  Wes  has  always 
loved  horses.  He  has  devoted  a  lot  of  his 
time  to  horses. 

The  number  two  boy  is  Kenneth,  Jr.  (Ken¬ 
neth  Louis  Eade).  He  was  born  on  May  25, 
1950.  He  went  through  the  same  education 
as  Wes — all  of  them — did,  from  San  Lucas 
Grammar  School  through  Cal  Poly.  Then 
he  married  our  senator,  Bob  Nimmo's, 
daughter.  Her  name  is  Augusta  (Gussie)  and 
she  is  the  middle  daughter.  They  have  two 
children,  two  little  girls.  One  is  six  and  the 
other  is  four. 

Dickman:  Their  names? 

Kenneth:  One  is  Kathy,  the  oldest  one;  and  Hannah 
is  the  four  year  old. 

He  also  learned  to  fly.  He  spends  a  lot  of 
his  time  on  the  border  with  Harold's  boy, 
doing  the  same  as  Harold's  boy — buying 
and  trading  Mexican  cattle.  He  trades  cattle 
around  here  too.  Within  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  he  has  had  a  project  where  he  buys 
cattle  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  runs  six 
trailers  that  they  load  on  a  boat.  They  load 
cattle  in  these.  They  have  their  water  and 
feed  and  there  is  a  caretaker.  The  last  few 
months  he  has  been  making  backhauls, 
hauling  purebred  sheep,  hogs,  boars, 
sows — mostly  purebreds.  Then  he  sends 
straight  loads  of  fat  hogs  that  come  from 
over  in  the  valley.  Also  thoroughbred  hors¬ 
es  and  horses  of  all  descriptions  thaUthe 
people  need  over  there.  They  bring  the 
horses  over  there  and  they  come  back  with 
cattle.  A  lot  of  these  cattle  from  different 
parts  of  the  islands  are  very  thin.  I  also 
noticed  that  they  are  real  wild.  Most  of 
them  are  white  faced,  but  you  get  various 
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breeds;  and  there  is  some  inbreeding  that 
I  have  noticed.  He  has  a  partner  over  there. 
He  makes  a  trip  every  two  weeks  back  and 
forth.  It  takes  five  days  over,  two  days 
there,  and  then  five  days  back.  It's  nothing 
real  big,  but  it's  pretty  steady. 

The  Mexican  border  has  been  closed  for 
the  past  six  or  eight  months.  They  opened 
it  up  to  let  one  bunch  of  cattle  in,  but  you 
can't  get  permits  now.  It's  just  that  the 
Mexican  government  allows  only  a  certain 
number  of  cattle  out.  They  want  to  keep 
cattle  there  to  feed  their  own  people.  They 
don't  want  it  all  shipped  to  this  country. 
So  he  is  at  home  ranch  now  and  runs  the 
feed  lot.  And  he  runs  this  deal  here. 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  they  are  very 
close  to  my  brother  Harold's  boys.  They 
are  about  as  close  as  most  brothers.  They 
trade  a  lot  with  each  other. 

They  act  more  like  brothers  than  cousins. 
That  goes  for  Jimmy  Carter,  my  sister's  boy, 
too.  In  fact,  he's  been  down  at  the  ranch 
working  cattle  for  the  last  few  days  with  us. 
Jimmy  Carter  is  also  a  real  good  horseman 
and  a  very  good  cattleman. 

I  was  a  director  for  39  years  for  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  Association  from  Salinas.  I  sat 
on  the  Stockholder's  Committee  at  Berke¬ 
ley  for  one  term.  I  retired  from  the  Land 
Bank  last  March.  It  was  very  educational.  I 
made  many  friends  and  enjoyed  it.  I  still 
go  back  to  several  meetings  just  as  a  guest. 

What  do  you  believe  that  you  contributed 
as  a  director? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  I  stayed  was 
because  it  is  a  co-op.  I  think  it  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  keeping  interest  rates  down  for 
the  commercial  banks  and  the  insurance 
companies.  As  today,  they're  loaning  their 
money  at  ten  and  a  half  percent  when  the 
commercial  banks  and  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  much  higher.  The  money  they 
loan  is  just  on  ranches  and  real  estate.  They 
don't  loan  on  anything  else.  It's  owned  and 
run  by  ranchers  and  farmers.  That's  why  I 
stayed.  Besides,  they  are  wonderful  people 
who  run  it,  and  I  made  many  friends.  I  en¬ 
joyed  that  part  of  my  life  very  much. 

Did  you  work  on  any  of  their  committees? 
Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  deter¬ 
mining  how  much  money  would  be  loaned 
to  a  rancher? 

Oh  yes.  The  Board  of  Directors  makes 
those  decisions.  We  meet  every  month  and 
sometimes  more  often.  In  the  old  days,  we 
used  to  go  over  the  financial  statement  and 


actually  pass  on  it.  In  the  last  couple  of 
years,  the  managers  of  the  Land  Bank  are 
also  appraisers.  They're  hired  to  make  a 
loan.  It  speeds  things  up.  They  have  to 
meet  many  requirements.  Their  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  appraisers  are  checked  on  very 
regularly. 

Dickman:  What's  the  formula  for  a  loan? 

Kenneth:  There  isn't  a  formula.  They'll  loan  you  as 
much  money  as  they  think  that  you  can 
pay  back.  You  have  to  present  your  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  your  cash  flow,  your  sales. 
Then  they'll  loan  you  as  much  money  as 
you  can  handle. 

Dickman:  What  do  they  take  as  security? 

Kenneth:  They  take  the  ranch.  They  have  the  first 
mortgage  on  the  ranch.  They  raise  their 
money  by  the  bonds  that  are  sold  on  Wall 
Street.  They're  about  the  best  selling  bonds. 
They're  about  as  good  as  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
bills,  because  it's  all  backed  by  the  first 
mortgage  on  the  real  estate.  The  land  Bank 
has  been  known  for  many  years  to  be  on 
the  conservative  side.  The  reason  for  that  is 
so  these  bonds  will  sell.  Like  right  now, 
money  is  hard  to  come  by,  yet  every  issue 
of  these  bonds  is  bought  right  up.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  about  it,  people  wouldn't 
buy  them  and  then  you  wouldn't  have  the 
money  to  loan.  This  has  been  going  since 
1917. 

Dickman:  When  you  were  with  the  Land  Bank  or 
your  own  banking  operation,  what  has 
been  your  experience  with  sight  drafts? 

Kenneth:  Bad.  Sight  drafts  are  terrible.  They  use  your 
money  and  a  lot  of  times  they  never  get 
paid.  They  have  been  combatting  that  now, 
wiring  in  their  money.  In  the  industry,  you 
can't  take  a  sight  draft  anymore.  It  has  been 
a  way  for  some  people  to  actually  beat  you 
out  of  the  money.  This  trading  business  is 
one  of  the  roughest  deals,  taking  these 
sight  drafts.  They  just  can't  afford  to  take 
them  anymore.  Sometimes  they  hold  them 
up  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  price  of 
cattle  has  been  so  high  a  person  doesn't 
have  the  money  to  keep  the  cattle  rolling. 
You  have  to  keep  the  turnover.  They  have 
them  wire  the  money  right  to  the  bank. 
How  has  Brud  been  operating?  Has  he 
been  having  trouble  with  those  drafts  too? 

Harold :  I  believe  so.  I  think  they  have  to  go  to 

checks. 

Kenneth:  He  uses  a  lot  of  checks  too. 

Harold:  I  know  that  we  go  with  checks. 
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This  sight  draft  business  has  been  bad  all 
my  life. 

Describe  what  that  is,  Kenneth.  I'm  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it. 

Well,  you  give  a  fellow  a  sight  draft  and 
he  takes  your  cattle.  That  draft  has  to  go 
into  his  bank.  Then  he  has  to  OK  it  after 
he's  got  the  cattle.  The  bank  won't  pay  that 
draft  until  the  fellow  who  bought  them 
says  OK.  A  lot  of  times,  he  won't  give  them 
permission  to  pay  it. 

This  has  been  a  custom  with  the  cattle 
business? 

Yes. 

For  many,  many  years. 

If  something  is  wrong  with  the  cattle,  they 
figure  they  don't  have  to  pay  for  them. 
They  turn  the  draft  down.  They  can  turn 
your  check  down,  too,  but  they  usually 
don't  do  that  when  you  make  a  check.  As 
I  say,  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  just 
wiring  the  money. 

When  you  deposit  a  draft,  it  goes  for  col¬ 
lection.  You  don't  get  that  money.  You 
have  to  wait.  Sometimes  it  takes  two  or 
three  weeks  to  be  approved  And  they're 
using  your  money. 

At  eighteen,  twenty  percent. 

Kenneth,  you  mentioned  that  you  started 
out  with  533  acres  and  then  you  bought  up 
homesteaded  ranches.  Describe  what  you 
now  hold. 

By  putting  those  parts  together,  I  had  a 
little  over  5,000  acres.  In  1950  I  purchased 
the  5,200  acre  Rosenberg  Ranch.  That  gave 
me  access  to  the  railroad  and  is  close  to 
the  river.  So  that  made,  I  think,  10,300 
acres.  I  was  lucky  in  that  the  first  year  that 
I  bought,  we  had  a  terrific  grain  crop.  I 
think  I  was  the  biggest  barley  farmer  in 
Monterey  County  that  year.  It  was  a  dry 
year.  In  1951  there  were  no  crops.  That's 
the  first  $3  barley  that  I  ever  sold — ever. 
So  a  little  luck  went  with  it. 

I  started  digging  wells  and  developing  the 
ranch.  I  developed  900  acres  of  irrigated 
land,  which  is  leased  out  now  to  San  Sala- 
berry. 

Eade  Bros.  Inc.  has  been  able  to  buy  a 
ranch  right  down  on  the  river  from  the 
Taylor  Ranch.  I  put  a  couple  of  wells  down 
right  next  to  the  river  and  pumped  excel¬ 
lent  water  from  the  river  up  to  my  ranch. 

I  had  plenty  of  water  before,  but  it  was  a 
little  on  the  salty  side.  This  water  I  have 
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now  I  mix  it  in  with  the  other  and  we 
can  raise  lettuce  or  anything  we  want — 
and  lots  of  it. 

It's  all  leased  out.  They  grow  sugar  beets, 
lettuce,  carrots,  tomatoes,  and  peppers — 
all  the  row  crops  that  they  grow  on  this 
end  of  the  Valley.  That's  been  a  good  diver¬ 
sion.  If  I  have  a  dry  year  now,  I  still  get 
the  income  from  the  irrigated  land.  That 
tides  me  through  a  dry  year,  which  I  never 
used  to  have. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  that  you  had 
the  pigs  that  had  the  candy  disease? 

Yes.  I  remember  that.  The  tails  dropped  off. 

Do  you  know  what  we  did  to  correct  it? 

Was  that  diet? 

We  gave  them  molasses  which  contained 
Bi2. 

Another  instance  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  is  when  we  were  up  at  the  Laguna. 
There  was  quite  a  number  of  boar  pigs 
there  that  were  ruptured.  Remember  when 
we  brought  them  in  and  we  got  sheep  dip. 
We  sewed  up  the  Inguinal  ring  and  had 
no  trouble.  I  think  we  used  a  sack  needle. 

One  time  we  hauled  in  a  bunch  of  serpen¬ 
tine  rock  in  the  pig  pens  at  the  Laguna 
for  drainage  purposes.  Pretty  soon  the 
mother  sows  started  dying.  The  little  ones 
were  OK  because  they  had  a  separate  feed¬ 
er.  So  I  called  in  Rocky  Lydon,  the  farm 
advisor.  He  sent  some  of  the  rocks  to  the 
University  of  California  and  an  analysis 
found  it  contained  arsenic.  We  just  moved 
the  pigs.  We  lost  every  sow  in  that  bunch, 
twelve  to  fourteen.  We  saved  every  weaner 
Pig- 

Kenneth,  do  you  remember  the  Cattlemen's 
Association? 

I  remember  it  very  well.  We  have  the  man 
right  here  who  originated  that  association. 
He  put  it  all  together — Rube  Albaugh.  Jim 
Barden  was  elected  the  first  president.  I 
was  elected  the  second  president.  Then  we 
went  back  and  forth,  north  and  then  south, 
although  the  last  few  presidents  operated 
in  southern  Monterey  County.  Anyway,  the 
association  is  very  popular  and  we  have 
many  members.  We  have  carried  on  some 
worthwhile  projects. 

Can  you  give  an  example? 

Rube,  you  were  there  at  that  time.  Can 
you  add  anything  to  this? 

Another  project  that  was  conducted  for  a 
good  many  years  was  purchasing  feed 
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Albaugh :  through  the  association  at  a  reduced  price; 

for  instance,  cottonseed  cake.  They  did  that 
for  several  years.  The  association  devel¬ 
oped  signs  to  prevent  trespassing.  They 
were  very  effective. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  things  that 
happened  was  when  the  brucellosis  bill 
went  through  making  it  compulsory  to  vac¬ 
cinate  dairy  calves.  Dan  McKinney  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Cattlemen's  Association  at  the 
time.  He  voted  against  it  because  he 
thought  that  you  would  have  to  vaccinate 
beef  calves.  Dr.  Outhier,  County  Vet,  and  I 
had  been  working  on  this  disease  problem 
for  several  years.  We  had  signed  up  4,000 
beef  cattle  and  4,000  dairy  cattle  for  this 
test.  Irvin  Armstrong  was  president  of  the 
Monterey  County  Cattlemen's  Association 
at  the  time.  He  called  me  and  said,  "What 
about  this?"  I  said,  "Well,  call  your  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Cattlemen's  Association  togeth¬ 
er  and  Dr.  Outhier  and  I  will  give  you  the 
data  we  have.  The  directors  decided  the 
brucellosis  bill  was  a  good  one  and  would 
control  the  disease.  The  next  morning  Irvin 
Armstrong  came  into  my  office  and  called 
Dan  McKinney  and  told  him  to  work  for 
its  passage.  He  said,  "Monterey  cattlemen 
want  the  law."  So  Dan  McKinney  worked 
for  the  bill  and  it  passed.  This  was  a  big 
step  in  controlling  the  disease. 

Dickman:  Do  you  use  "Cattle  Facts"? 

Kenneth:  No,  because  my  boys  both  operate  over 
such  a  wide  area.  They  are  on  the  phone  so 
much  that  they  have  the  facts  a  little  quick¬ 
er  than  the  "Cattle  Facts"  I  guess. 


Dickman:  Could  you  talk  about  the  CowBelles  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  the  function  they  serve? 

Kenneth:  They  are  a  group  of  cattle  women  who  do 
much  to  promote  beef  and  help  on  legis¬ 
lation  programs.  Mary  Barden  and  my  wife 
worked  together  on  legislation.  My  wife  is 
not  as  active  now  as  she  was  then,  although 
she  still  goes  to  the  meetings.  At  that  time, 
they  had  a  direct  wire  back  to  our  senator, 
Bert  Talcott  and  his  wife  Lee  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  worked  on  trespassing  bills.  They 
spent  a  lot  of  time  going  to  Sacramento. 
Between  the  two  of  them,  they  could  talk 
plenty.  Now  they  have  a  group  of  younger 
women  who  are  doing  mighty  fine  too. 
Harold's  daughter,  Elsie,  is  very  active. 

Harold :  She  is  in  California  Women  for  Agriculture. 

She's  president  of  the  group.  She  is  all  over 
the  state,  very  active,  especially  with  legis¬ 


lation  that  is  detrimental  to  agriculture  and 
agriculture  promotion. 

Kenneth:  Battling  Chavez. 

Harold :  Anytime  any  of  the  chapters  in  the  state 
reads  an  article  in  the  paper  that  knocks 
agriculture  and  is  pro-Chavez,  they  answer 
it  with  the  truth. 

Now  they  are  going  to  have  a  trade  show. 
Twenty  five  different  outfits  are  going  to 
go  to  China.  They  are  leaving  next  Satur¬ 
day.  March  Fong  Eu  is  going  with  them. 

Dickman:  Is  there  a  story  about  when  several  Mon¬ 
terey  cattlemen  came  to  Davis? 

Kenneth:  That  would  be  Jan  Martinus  and  Ki  Silacci. 

Albaugh:  Why  don't  you  tell  that,  Kenneth? 

Kenneth:  I  know  it,  but  I  think  you  could  get  it  all 

down  if  you  told  it. 


Dickman:  Do  you  want  to  tell  the  story  then? 

Albaugh:  Yes,  this  was  a  Monterey  Cattlemen  proj¬ 
ect.  I  kept  talking  about  the  word  "re¬ 
search."  Somebody  said,  "What  in  the  Hell 
is  research?"  I  said,  "Let's  go  to  Davis  and 
find  out."  So  we  did.  We  went  up  there, 
Kenneth,  Jan  Martinus,  Jim  Bardin,  Dr. 
Outhier,  Jim  Riley,  two  or  three  of  the 
Silaccis,  Ed  Smith,  and  others.  Anyhow, 
there  were  18  of  us  altogether.  Those  were 
the  days  when  you  could  park  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  So  Kenneth,  Jan,  and  I  went  together. 
We  drove  into  the  campus.  Ki  was  already 
there.  He  saw  us  and  he  got  out  of  his  car 
and  came  out  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 
He  passed  it  around.  They  all  gathered  ar¬ 
ound,  passing  the  whiskey  around.  Just 
about  that  time,  Dr.  Hart  and  Professor 
Guilbert  walked  out  of  their  office  and 
came  over.  They  passed  the  bottle  to  them, 
and  they  took  a  drink.  That  afternoon  I 
talked  to  Dr.  Hart  and  said,  "I  want  to 
apologize  for  bringing  whiskey  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  He  said,  "Don't  worry  about  it.  Those 
fellows  are  taxpayers."  It  was  a  good  day 
there  wasn't  it,  Kenneth? 

Kenneth:  Yes. 


Albaugh:  We  saw  a  lot  of  research  projects. 

Dickman:  Just  off-hand,  in  general,  what  is  the  value 
today  of  dry  pasture  land? 

Kenneth:  This  land  here  rents  from  six  to  twelve 
dollars  an  acre.  Twelve  dollars  an  acre  is 
a  little  high.  Anybody  who  is  paying  that 
is  not  going  to  pay  that  too  long.  If  you 
have  a  crisis,  like  this  year,  it's  going  to 
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wipe  you  out.  They're  just  going  to  be 
eliminated. 

How  about  irrigated  pasture?  Kenneth: 

We  don't  have  much  irrigated  pasture  Dickman- 
down  here.  The  land  is  too  valuable  ar¬ 
ound  here.  I  could  have  a  lot  of  irrigated  Kenneth: 
pasture  around  here  if  it  would  pay. 

But  you  have  it  in  crops. 

Yes. 

What  would  it  sell  for  if  you  were  selling 
dry  land? 

There  is  a  lot  of  variation.  I  would  say  a 
couple  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Once  in 
a  while  you  can  find  a  ranch  that  is  well 
watered  and  really  tops,  and  you'd  prob¬ 
ably  get  $300.  But  I'd  say  $200,  especially 
now  with  interest  going  up.  The  land  is  not 
going  to  sell  like  it  did  because  there  is 
no  incentive  to  buy  a  ranch.  You  can't 
make  it  pay  with  the  kind  of  interest  we 
have  nowadays.  Even  the  Land  Bank  loans 
have  gone  up  to  ten  and  a  half  percent, 
when  it  used  to  be  seven  and  a  half  or 
eight. 

How  does  that  compare  with  the  value,  say 
ten  years  ago? 

On  the  lease,  it  has  near  doubled  for  grass¬ 
land.  We  used  to  pay  four  and  six  dollars 
an  acre.  Now  it's  ten  and  twelve. 

Even  marginal  land — any  land — you  can  get 
two  hundred  dollars  for. 

How  many  acres  of  forage  do  you  need  for 
one  animal? 

You're  talking  about  a  cow  for  the  year 
around.  I'd  say  about  twelve  or  fifteen,  if 
you  don't  run  too  many  and  there  is  a 
little  feed  carried  over  so  you  can  get  a 
good  start  the  next  year. 

Here's  one  that  both  of  you  could  get  into. 

The  largest  agricultural  business,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  cattle.  Is  that  still  true  in  Cali-  Dickman: 
fornia? 

That's  right.  Three  billion  dollars.  Harold: 

Just  suppose  I  am  a  commercial  banker.  I  Kenneth: 
don't  know  anything  about  making  loans 
and  you  are  going  to  brief  me.  You're  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  me  about  the  cattle  business. 

What  is  the  situation  of  supply  and  demand 
in  California  versus  that  of  out  of  state? 

I  know  basically  that  you  have  red  meat 
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production  in  the  state,  but  you  also  get  a 
lot  of  slaughtered  steers  from  out  of  state. 

It's  not  that  way  anymore. 

OK,  that's  what  I  want  to  know. 

We  don't  have  any  packing  houses;  they 
have  most  all  gone  broke.  We  used  to  have 
the  most  wonderful  ones:  Bryan  Meat  Co., 
Walti  Schilling,  Salinas  Meat  Co.  and  H. 
Moffat  Co.  They  were  all  run  by  wonder¬ 
ful  people.  We  had  good  markets.  I  could 
name  several  more.  They're  all  closed  up. 
Now  I  think  we  have  one  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  that  just  kills  a  few  cattle.  There  is 
one  in  San  Jose.  Milt  Rudnick  just  closed 
up  again  last  week.  There  are  just  a  few 
left  in  Vernon,  and  that  place  is  the  last  to 
go — on  Vernon  Street  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
meat  is  all  being  killed  back  in  Nebraska 
and  Iowa,  and  it's  all  coming  as  box  beef 
as  they  call  it  here.  They  put  a  lot  of  the 
butchers  out  of  work  who  used  to  work 
in  the  meat  markets  —  also  the  packers. 
Most  of  our  cattle  now  go  to  Idaho,  Colo¬ 
rado,  or  Nebraska.  They're  fed  back  there 
and  then  shipped  here  as  boxed  beef. 

How  do  you  market  your  own  cattle  then? 
Where  do  you  market  your  feeder  cattle? 

Our  feeders  will  be  ready  for  market  in  the 
next  three  weeks  or  a  month.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  no  one  has  been  around  to 
contract  cattle  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
boys  have  this  video  deal  where  they  sell 
these  cattle  over  a  television  picture.  I 
saw  these  pictures  of  some  of  Johnny's 
cattle  and  our  cattle,  about  1,300  or  1,400 
head.  They  will  show  these  movie  pictures 
at  the  Madonna  Inn.  Buyers  are  coming 
from  all  over,  like  Monfort  and  many  more, 
to  view  the  pictures.  But  you  can't  tell  the 
size  of  them  by  looking  at  the  pictures.  You 
can  tell  the  amount  of  fat  and  you  can  tell 
the  quality  of  the  cattle,  but  you  have  to 
be  told  how  big  they  are.  The  seller  has  to 
guarantee  the  cattle. 

So  you  don't  have  any  buyers  coming  on 
the  ranch  anymore? 

Not  this  year. 

These  are  grass  cattle  that  are  feeders, 
ready  to  go  into  the  feed  lot.  That's  when 
they'll  be  sold  on  this  tape.  Then  they  go 
to  Mumford  and  they'll  go  to  feed  lots  in 
the  states  of  Washington  or  Idaho  and  be 
fed  potatoes  and  cheap  feed.  Then  they'll 
be  put  in  boxes  and  come  back  here  on  the 
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trucks  in  the  way  of  box  beef  and  ham¬ 
burger. 

Where  are  they  slaughtered? 

Like  Monford  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska. 
They  have  a  big  deal  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

How  do  you  market  your  cattle  from  the 
feed  lot? 


Dickman:  Do  Stocker  cattle  come  to  California  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  grass  here? 

Kenneth:  Yes.  We  have  extra  grass.  There  are  quite  a 
few  cow  herds,  too;  but  there  still  is  extra 
grass.  This  Stocker  business  has  been  pretty 
big  for  many  years. 

Dickman:  After  they've  been  fed  on  grass,  you  call 
them  feeders? 

Kenneth:  Yes. 


Now  we  have  been  gathering  these  cattle. 
The  last  few  months  we  put  these  Island 
cattle  in  the  yard.  They  buy  quite  a  few 
cattle  when  different  sales  come  around. 
They  come  in  and  they  get  all  their  shots. 
They  keep  them  there  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  until  they  don't  have  pneumonia 
and  they  are  all  ready  to  go  out.  If  you  buy 
them  and  just  turn  them  out,  they  may  be¬ 
come  sick  with  pneumonia  or  any  other 
disease.  The  cattle  on  the  Islands  have  bad 
eyes.  Some  of  them  are  blind  in  two  eyes. 
They  keep  them  and  doctor  them  a  couple 
of  times  and  they  clear  right  up. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  future  with 
these  packers  going  broke  and  this  box 
beef,  and  how  is  this  going  to  affect  your 
sons  and  grandsons? 

If  they're  young  enough,  they'll  change 
with  it.  The  business  climate — I'm  not  here 
to  talk  politics  either.  It  has  been  very  bad 
in  California  for  any  kind  of  business.  Say 
you  and  I  wanted  to  build  a  packing  house. 
It  would  take  us  two  years  going  through 
the  environmental  impact  and  other  red 
tape,  getting  all  these  permits.  There  are 
so  many  restrictions.  Then  you  have  a  high¬ 
er  cost  for  labor  than  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  They'll  go  to  Nevada  or  any¬ 
place  else  and  invest  their  money.  Firestone 
shut  their  plant  down  in  Salinas  and  they're 
going  to  make  their  tires  in  Mexico  because 
they've  been  striking  up  here  and  their 
absenteeism  is  about  thirty  or  forty  percent. 
They  just  could  not  operate. 

So  that's  the  trouble  with  out  packing 
house  business  and,  I  think,  other  busi¬ 
nesses. 

This  Brown  administration  is  strictly  anti¬ 
business. 
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Where  do  they  go  then? 

They  go  to  somebody's  feed  lot.  We  may 
end  up  with  these  cattle  in  the’feed  lot  and 
have  to  feed  them  to  slaughter  weight.  We 
hope  not,  but  we  are  in  shape  to  go  ahead 
and  finish  these  cattle.  That's  why  the  feed 
lot  was  put  there.  Say  we  have  a  drought 
every  so  often.  You  have  to  go  with  these 
cattle  in  March  or  February.  Everybody  has 
to  go  at  one  time.  It's  kind  of  a  buyer's 
picnic.  We  put  out  cattle  in  the  lot  and  we 
can  take  several  weeks  or  months  to  sell 
them  or  sell  them  fat.  It  has  worked  all 
right  for  many  years.  Now  things  are 
changing. 

During  ordinary  times  when  there  are  buy¬ 
ers,  where  are  these  buyers  from  mostly? 

Mostly  out  of  state  now.  There  are  very  few 
feed  lots  left.  There  are  Harris  and  Fat  City. 
Some  of  them  aren't  making  it  too  well. 

So  a  lot  of  these  feeder  cattle  come  from 
out  of  state. 

Mostly  from  the  South. 

They're  fed  here.  Then  they  go  out  of  state 
again  and  a  lot  of  them  go  into  the  feed 
lots.  Then  they  come  back  here  after 
they're  slaughtered? 

Right.  Box  beef. 

With  all  that  transportation  and  the  cost 
of  gasoline,  what  is  the  future  of  the  in¬ 
dustry? 

As  long  as  people  eat  meat  it's  all  right. 
But  if  it  gets  so  high  that  they  can't  eat  it, 
why  I  can't  answer  that  for  you.  They'll 
probably  always  eat  beef,  but  not  so  much 
of  it.  That's  where  your  future  may  be  a 
little  bleak. 


Let  me  get  this  straight  in  my  own  head. 
Feeder  cattle  come  into  California — a  good 
many  head? 

It  would  be  Stockers.  We  ship  out  feeders; 
they  are  very  fleshy  and  they're  ready  to 
go  on  full  feed. 


Dickman:  What  about  the  promotion  of  beef?  Is  that 
going  on  pretty  well? 

Kenneth:  Well,  we  had  this  referendum,  and  I  was 
in  favor  of  it.  You  can  try  this  referendum 
to  promote  your  beef  and  all  that;  and,  if 
it  didn't  work,  you  could  vote  it  out.  The 
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Kenneth:  people  in  the  South,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
all  the  Southern  state  voted  about  three  to 
one  against  it.  They  killed  it  anyway.  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  for  it. 

Albaugh:  Why  did  they  vote  against  it,  Kenneth?  Did 
Wes  tell  you? 

Kenneth:  Yes.  There  would  be  more  of  a  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  there  would  be  a  build-up  of  a  lot 
of  higher  priced  men.  A  lot  of  the  money 
would  go  for  high  salaries  and  they  would¬ 
n't  get  the  job  done.  Those  were  their 
thoughts  down  there. 

Maybe  one  thing  they  did  wrong  was  to 
try  to  go  too  big  too  fast.  If  they  would 
have  taken  a  little  less  assessment  until 
they  got  talented  men  to  administrate  the 
program,  it  might  of  passed. 

Albaugh :  What  was  the  check-off?  Was  it  a  dollar  a 
head?  It  wasn't  that  much,  was  it?  Ten 
cents? 

Kenneth:  No,  it  was  more  than  that. 

Harold:  Every  time  it  changed  hands,  the  assess¬ 
ment  went  up. 

Kenneth:  It  went  from  the  calf  all  the  way  up. 

Albaugh:  It  would  have  been  compulsory,  wouldn't 
it? 

Stanley:  You  could  get  your  money  back  if  you 
wanted  to.  You  didn't  have  to  leave  it  in. 

Harold :  That's  right — which  wasn't  good.  If  you 
have  a  go  for  it,  go  for  a  refund. 

Albaugh:  We  do  have  a  Beef  Council  in  California. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  him  about  it,  Kenneth? 
That's  beef  promotion. 

Kenneth:  Wes  has  been  on  that  board — and  still  is. 

He  attends  the  meetings.  They  don't  have 
as  much  money  to  spend  promoting  beef 
as  the  orange  people  or  the  milk  people  or 
the  rest  of  them.  They  spend  a  lot  more 
money  than  we  do.  That's  what  I  mean; 
maybe  we  should  spend  more  money  and 
do  it  too.  It's  hard  to  get  cattlemen  organ¬ 
ized. 


keep  those  wheels  going  to  the  detriment 
of  food  and  clothing. 

Dickman:  What  do  you  think  about  the  yield  grading 
of  beef? 

Kenneth:  I  think  that's  all  right — why  that's  good.  It 
will  make  them  raise  the  right  kind  of 
cattle. 

Albaugh:  Marion,  do  you  want  to  explain  about  yield 
grading  and  why  we  have  it? 

Stanley:  I  think  yield  grading  started  because  of 
overly  fat  cattle,  and  to  try  to  put  a  carpet 
before  the  customer — to  give  them  what 
they  really  wanted,  which  was  a  good, 
young,  lean  beef.  This  was  a  way  in  which 
they  could  evaluate  the  carcass  and  could 
set  it  up  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  using 
information  that  was  developed  from  re¬ 
search.  A  formula  was  developed  from 
this  research.  It  takes  into  account  the  fat 
thickness  over  the  ribs;  the  area  of  rib  eye; 
kidney,  pelvic,  and  heart  fat;  and  the  hot 
carcass  weight.  I  think  it's  a  real  good  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it's  hard  to  sell  it  to  people  who 
really  don't  understand  it. 

Kenneth:  I  can  see  that  when  we  buy  calves.  At  one 
time  when  Wes  was  here,  we  bought  about 
80  percent  of  these  calves  around  here 
within  a  hundred  miles.  They  went  to  the 
lot  here.  We  used  to  see  everything.  There 
were  a  lot  of  these  short  Black  Angus.  They 
were  like  the  pigs  that  we  used  to  have, 
little  dumpy  ones.  Now  you  don't  see  that. 
The  breeders  have  these  bulls  lengthened 
out.  Cross  breeding  is  becoming  popular. 
Those  are  longer  legged  and  longer  bodied 
cattle.  Cattle  have  changed  already  be¬ 
cause  of  the  yield  grading. 

Albaugh:  They  have  one  to  five  categories  in  carcass 
beef,  based  on  the  fat  thickness  and  the 
cutability  of  the  primal  cuts.  Some  of  these 
cattle  that  grade  two  and  three  should  get 
a  premium  price  compared  to  fours  and 
fives.  And,  as  Kenneth  said,  if  this  contin¬ 
ues,  people  will  be  breeding  cattle  that 
have  less  fat  and  more  lean. 


Dickman :  What  about  the  effect  of  meat  substitutes 
on  the  meat  market? 

Kenneth:  It's  just  an  extender.  I  don't  know  too  much 
about  it,  because  I  just  buy  straight  beef. 
We  kill  a  lot  of  our  own  beef,  too.  Sure,  I 
think  the  way  that  prices  are  now,  why 
people  would  do  anything  to  cheapen  their 
food  costs.  With  the  gasoline  prices  so 
high,  all  our  youngsters  and  this  genera¬ 
tion  have  to  have  wheels.  They  are  going  to 


Dickman:  How  much  of  a  slaughtered  steer  is  beef? 

Kenneth:  Sixty-one  or  sixty-two  percent.  It's  good  if 
he's  fat.  The  cows  are  less,  fifty-some  per¬ 
cent. 

Dickman:  Suppose  Earl  and  Marion  here  were  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Re¬ 
search  at  the  University.  What  projects 
would  you  ask  them  to  work  on  that  would 
be  of  help  to  you? 
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Health.  Cattle  diseases.  I  would  say  re¬ 
search  any  part  of  the  industry  like  differ¬ 
ent  feeds.  On  certain  years,  we  have  heavy 
stands  of  burr  clover  and  grass;  also  poi¬ 
sonous  weeds.  So  the  more  they  find  out 
about  these  feeds,  the  better  it  helps  us. 
We  are  feeding  some  magnesium  blocks 
now  to  control  bloating.  That's  something 
new. 

Why  don't  you  tell  them  your  philosophy 
on  grazing,  which  is  a  little  different  than 
most  and  helps  prevent  bloating? 


Albaugh:  Remember  when  they  built  the  one  at 
Shorty's? 

Kenneth:  Yes,  it  is  similar  to  that.  It  is  all  steel,  but 
the  dip  is  concrete.  The  alley  ways  are  all 
made  of  steel.  You  can't  see  the  cattle. 
They  can't  turn  back.  It's  improved.  You 
know,  it  has  been  years  since  Shorty  built 
that. 

Albaugh:  Thirty  years. 

Dickman:  What  is  your  annual  death  loss  over  the 
years? 


We  found  out  that,  if  you  have  a  field 
which  is  bad  for  bloat,  you  overstock  it. 
If  you  leave  just  a  few  cattle  out  in  the 
field,  this  big  luscious  feed  will  bloat  them. 
I'll  tell  you  where  I  learned  about  this.  I 
was  observing  this  when  Ronnie  Russell 
had  this  little  ranch  that  I  used  to  rent.  He 
bought  it  right  across  the  road  from  me. 
It's  about  680  acres.  I'd  be  losing  cattle 
right  across  the  fence.  I'd  go  over  there  and 
he'd  never  lose  any.  But  they  looked  like 
raisins  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  Of  course,  there 
is  plenty  of  grass  on  a  good  year.  These 
cattle  didn't  die.  He  might  lose  one  every 
once  in  a  while,  while  I'd  be  losing  four 
or  five  or  a  dozen.  I've  lost  one  or  two 
percent  from  bloat.  It's  not  all  bloat  either. 
You  find  them  out  there  and  it'll  be  grass 
tetany  and  other  things,  too;  maybe  a  little 
black  leg.  We  mostly  find  them  when 
they're  down.  They  die  of  a  few  other 
things,  but  bloat  gets  blamed  when  they 
are  bloating.  You  can  write  it  off  on  a  good 
year  like  that.  You  can  see  half  of  them 
puffed  up  and  you  couldn't  stick  them  all. 
It's  kind  of  scary.  The  years  that  we  have 
had  bloat,  the  cattle  sure  get  fat. 

Are  there  any  other  diseases  that  have 
really  been  a  problem  for  you?  Foothill 
abortion  has  been  a  problem  for  the  cow 
and  calf  man  in  Monterey  County.  Have 
you  had  any  problems  with  it? 

We  don't  run  many  pairs.  We  got  cattle  on 
the  ranch  now,  but  these  are  all  pasture 
cattle.  They  came  with  calves  with  them. 
Now  there  are  some  calving.  We  haven't 
had  too  many  problems  with  foothill  abor¬ 
tion  over  on  our  side. 

Your  cattle  mostly  run  in  the  open,  where¬ 
as  others  run  in  the  brush. 

There  is  a  lot  of  ear  ticks  we  treat  every 
time  as  they  go  through  the  chute.  All  our 
cattle  get  ear  tick  oil.  We  built  a  dip.  All 
our  cattle  are  dipped  now  as  they  come  on 
the  ranch. 
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We  estimate  two  to  three  percent. 

How  do  you  use  veterinarians? 

We  use  them  for  many  things  such  as  se¬ 
men  testing  bulls,  posting  sick  animals,  and 
treating  cattle  that  are  off  feed.  As  for 
pulling  calves,  routine  vaccinations,  and 
worming,  we  do  that  ourselves.  We  worm 
everything  that  comes  from  the  South. 

Last  year  these  boys  bought  cattle  in  Flori¬ 
da  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  had  to 
be  wormed. 

About  semen  testing  bulls?  What  bulls  are 
those?  Bulls  that  you  are  going  to  use? 

No.  These  bulls  are  going  to  the  Islands. 
They  have  to  be  T.B.  and  semen  tested. 
They  have  two  shots  and  then  they  have 
the  semen  test. 

Are  they  purebreds? 

No.  Some  of  them  are. 

What  are  they?  Cross-bred  bulls? 

Some  Herefords  and  some  cross-bred  type. 

To  what  part  of  the  Islands  are  they  going? 

They  usually  go  to  Hilo,  the  big  Island. 
Then  there  is  another  island  where  they  go 
once  in  a  while. 

These  are  for  breeding  purposes? 

Yes. 


Albaugh:  Do  you  know  what  outfit  is  buying  them? 
Kenneth:  No. 


Albaugh:  Is  it  the  Parker  Ranch? 

Kenneth:  I  don't  know,  because  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  involved:  purebred  ewes, 
bucks,  hogs,  stallions,  mares,  and  colts — 
each  have  their  own  compartments. 

Albaugh:  Are  your  sons  doing  the  shipping  them¬ 
selves? 


Kenneth:  The  youngest  boy,  Kenneth. 
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Does  he  work  with  Bill  Verdugo? 

Bill  usually  flies  his  animals  over.  Ken  is 
getting  quite  few  of  Bill's  customers  be¬ 
cause  they  don't  fly  often  enough.  This 
boat  costs  about  half  as  much  as  by  air. 

That's  interesting.  I  didn't  know  that.  So 
you're  semen  testing  bulls  today?  We  start¬ 
ed  that  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
practice  is  just  now  becoming  popular. 

Let's  say  that  it's  1950.  About  that  time  you 
were  doing  Stocker  as  well  as  cow/calf. 
Take  me  with  you  on  a  typical  day  from  the 
time  you  get  up  in  the  morning  until  the 
time  that  you  go  to  bed  at  night.  Tell 
me  exactly  what  you  do. 


Kenneth:  From  neighbor's  ranches.  I  used  to  get  up 
and  help  them  brand  their  calves.  We'd  put 
our  horse  in  the  trailer  and  away  we  would 
go.  We  always  started  early.  If  we  came 
late,  that  was  kind  of  an  insult.  We  help 
our  neighbors  brand  their  cattle  or  you  do 
your  own. 

Dickman:  So  they'd  help  you  and  you'd  help  them? 

Kenneth:  They  still  do  that.  Wes  is  going  to  brand  at 
Galt  the  week  behind  Easter.  Then  we're 
going  to  do  these  ranches  the  Saturday 
before  Easter,  this  coming  Saturday,  if  it 
doesn't  rain. 

Dickman:  Back  in  those  years,  where  were  you  buying 
your  stocker  cattle? 


I'll  take  a  spring  day.  I  usually  leave  at  two 
or  three  in  the  morning  and  go  look  at 
some  of  the  ranches  or  ship  somebody's 
cattle.  I'd  be  home  maybe  at  nine  o'clock 
or  ten,  just  about  the  time  that  some  of 
these  people  in  town  were  getting  up.  I 
cover  a  lot  of  ground,  working  cattle,  and 
then  looking  over  the  rest  of  the  ranch. 

Did  you  use  a  pick-up? 

I  live  in  a  pick-up. 

Did  you  ever  do  it  on  horseback? 

Well,  yes,  years  ago.  There  were  no  roads 
when  we  started.  One  ranch  in  Pine  Valley 
was  all  horsebacking.  There  were  no  roads. 
Now  we  have  bulldozers  to  build  roads 
and  pipelines.  There  is  water  piped  all  over 
so  we  have  to  be  watching  the  water.  It's 
not  like  creeks  or  rivers;  it's  all  mechanical. 
So  you  have  to  watch  the  water. 

OK,  we're  back  in  1950. 

I  always  ate  breakfast  before  I  left  in  the 
morning.  I  wouldn't  eat  very  much  at  that 
time,  but  it  all  depends  upon  where  I  was 
going.  If  I  were  going  someplace  where  I'd 
know  they're  going  to  have  breakfast  after 
we'd  weigh  the  cattle,  I  wouldn't  have 
breakfast  because  I  didn't  want  to  eat 
twice.  It  all  depends.  There  are  many  morn¬ 
ings  when  we  have  gone  from  home,  ship¬ 
ping  them.  This  morning  I  left  about  a 
little  after  five  and  went  down  through  the 
hills  and  down  to  the  feed  lot.  My  son 
just  got  home  this  morning,  our  youngest 
one.  I  passed  him  on  the  road.  There  is  a 
lot  of  construction  going  on  in  the  hills. 

When  you  were  running  the  cattle,  you 
got  up  early  in  the  morning  and  looked 
the  cattle  over.  Where  did  these  cattle 
come  from  then? 
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I  bought  most  of  them  locally.  I  had  a 
fellow  named  Ham  Eubanks  down  on  the 
border  in  Arizona.  He  bought  many  cattle 
and  shipped  to  me.  What  I  couldn't  sell,  I 
put  on  pasture  as  a  partnership.  This  went 
on  for  many  years.  He  was  a  wonderful 
partner.  You  remember  him,  don't  you, 
Rube? 

Yes,  I  do. 

He  died  of  cancer  over  in  Nevada.  I  went 
to  see  him  about  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  passed  on.  He  was  a  very  honest, 
reliable  fellow.  I  used  to  go  down  there 
often  myself,  but  I  found  out  that  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  him  down  there  than  if 
I  stayed  around,  especially  after  I  bought 
the  ranch  in  1950.  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
here,  not  running  around  so  much.  It 
worked  better  that  way,  too. 

You  bought  Julius's  cattle  quite  often. 

For  years.  I  bought  them  every  year. 

Did  you  buy  Walter  Markham's  cattle? 

Yes,  I  did. 

Through  this  same  fellow  that  you  men¬ 
tioned? 

No,  no.  Those  we  bought  ourselves. 

Then  how  did  you  do  that? 

The  fellow  who  bought  for  me  was  down 
in  Arizona  on  the  border  around  El  Paso 
and  Holbrook.  That  was  just  out  of  state. 
But  around  here  I  did  it.  Then  Wes  came 
along  and  started  trading. 

Were  these  at  auctions? 

No,  we'd  go  out  to  the  ranch  and  buy 
them.  Private  treaty. 

Tell  me  how  you  look  over  cattle  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  you  want  to  buy  them 
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and  decide  what  the  price  was  that  you 
were  going  to  offer? 

Well,  around  here  you  know  about  every¬ 
body's  cattle  before  you  ever  go  there,  the 
quality  and  size.  I  bought  cattle  for  twenty 
years.  I  bought  the  same  cattle  every  year. 
It  was  just  the  matter  of  going  there  and 
deciding  the  price.  If  you  come  back  every 
year,  you  try  not  to  buy  them  too  cheaply. 
You  pay  the  market  price.  You  pay  them 
and  you  figure  the  shrink.  We  never  had 
any  problem.  Otherwise,  we  wouldn't  be 
going  back  every  year. 

Give  me  an  idea  of  what  price  you'd  pay 
for  stocker  cattle.  Just  take  one  specific 
case  and  follow  it  through.  Give  me  the 
economics  on  it.  How  much  you  paid. 
After  they  were  on  grass,  how  much  did 
you  sell  them  or? 

That's  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

If  you  had  a  six  hundred  pound  calf,  you'd 
pay  $120.  You'd  pasture  him  five  months. 
How  much  would  he  gain  and  how  much 
would  you  sell  him  for? 

I  think  about  a  pound  a  day.  Of  course, 
you  sold  him  on  the  market.  It  would  be 
better  if  you  had  two  or  three  cents  spread, 
but  sometimes  you  sold  him  per  pound  less 
than  you  paid;  then  you  had  to  make  it  up 
in  the  gain. 

You  talked  about  having  breakfast.  Now 
it's  after  breakfast.  It's  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  How  much  time  do  you  spend 
inspecting  your  fences?  You  talked  about 
branding.  What  other  chores  did  you  do? 

In  those  days,  every  time  I  went  by  a  place, 
if  I  saw  a  fence  that  needed  fixing,  I'd  send 
somebody  to  do  it.  If  it  wasn't  a  big  job, 
and  if  I  had  a  staple  or  two,  I'd  fix  it  my¬ 
self.  In  the  olden  days  we'd  have  a  fence 
crew  and  send  them  around  to  inspect  and 
mend  the  fences.  My  fence  crew  now  is 
working  over  at  the  Copley  place.  They  op¬ 
erated  four-wheel-drive  pickups.  There  are 
enough  fences  to  keep  a  fence  crew  busy, 
especially  in  the  spring.  That  time  of  year 
pick-ups  don't  set  a  fire  in  the  hills.  That 
is  part  of  the  management  job:  see  some¬ 
thing  wrong  and  get  it  fixed  right  away. 
Otherwise,  the  ranch  is  a  wreck. 

I  think  I'm  getting  a  pretty  good  picture. 
How  has  the  appreciation  of  land  affected 
the  operation? 

I  think  that's  where  most  of  the  money  has 
been  made,  the  land  appreciation.  You 
have  your  good  years  and  your  bad.  You 
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make  some  and  lose  some.  Over  the  years, 
this  has  been  good  profitable  country.  The 
most  money  has  been  made  in  land  ap¬ 
preciation  up  to  now.  Maybe  it  will  still 
keep  going  up.  I  look  for  land  values  to 
even  go  down  some,  if  they  keep  this  high 
interest  rate  and  tight  money.  Land  is  like 
other  commodities;  it  will  go  up  and  down, 
too.  Not  down  where  it  used  to  be;  but  it 
will  go  down  some,  I  think. 

In  other  words,  if  your  cost  of  production 
included  the  current  value  of  the  land, 
you'd  probably  not  be  making  any  money. 

No.  If  you  had  to  go  out  and  buy  a  piece 
of  land  and  pay  for  it  with  what  you  raised, 
it  would  be  hard  to  do.  It's  not  in  the  cards. 

Yet  most  cattlemen  aren't  selling,  are  they? 

They're  not  selling  the  ranch,  no. 

If  they  were  to  sell  it  at  today's  prices  and 
put  the  money  at  today's  high  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  wouldn't  that  be  a  wise  move? 

First  you  have  Uncle  Sam  to  take  care  of. 

Right,  that's  true. 

You  pay  the  capital  gain  taxes. 

Then  there  are  fellows  like  Harold  and  I — 
and  there  are  many  families  like  the  Cas¬ 
ey's,  Copleys,  Tompkins,  and  all  the  rest 
of  us — who  love  their  land.  Rube  knows 
what  it's  like.  He  was  raised  on  a  ranch. 
You  just  don't  sell  it.  You  keep  it  for  your 
family.  We  are  really  fortunate  to  have  boys 
who  love  the  ranch,  the  cattle,  and  the 
horses.  Now  if  I  had  kids  who  didn't  care 
about  it,  maybe  I  would  be  thinking  about 
selling  out. 

I'll  tell  you,  you  become  attached  to  the 
land. 

One  thing  that  I  think  Wes  passed  down 
to  Kenneth  and  me  and  anybody  who 
worked  with  him  in  cattle.  He  was  able  to 
tell  how  the  cattle  were  doing  in  the  hills, 
especially  at  this  time  of  year.  They'll  reach 
a  point  where  they  won't  gain.  You  have 
to  be  able  to  tell  if  that  steer  is  ready  to 
be  shipped.  You  don't  want  him  to  lose 
weight.  Being  able  to  tell  when  that  steer 
has  done  all  it  can  on  grass  is  a  big  lesson 
that  Wes  taught  Kenneth  and  me. 

Better  to  go  off  a  few  days  early  than  a  few 
days  late. 

He  could  tell.  Not  everybody  can  do  it. 
Isn't  that  right,  Kenneth? 

That's  right.  They  may  leave  them  on  grass 
too  long. 
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What  do  you  look  for? 

Go  out  in  the  morning  and  there  are  little 
signs  like  this:  the  cattle  are  all  lying  down 
and  you  know  that  they  are  doing  well. 
You  look  at  the  manure  and  if  they're  lick¬ 
ing  themselves.  Then  you  know  they  are 
gaining  well. 

You  probably  look  at  the  feed,  too. 

Oh,  yes,  absolutely. 

If  you  have  many  cattle  to  move,  it  can't  be 
done  in  one  day.  You  move  some  a  little 
too  soon  so  the  others  won't  be  too  late 
to  market. 

I  always  remembered  that.  It's  important. 

Do  you  think  that's  about  the  number  one 
skill  of  an  Eade? 

You  bet.  Knowing  your  cattle. 

Right. 

All  during  the  year  you  watch  your  cattle 
and  keep  them  on  good  feed. 

Are  we  finished  with  skills  or  are  there  any 
other  skills  that  you  say  are  important? 

Marketing  the  cattle.  When  they  are  ready 
for  market,  the  job  is  to  find  the  buyer  who 
has  the  money.  You  want  to  trade  with 
somebody  who  is  reliable,  even  if  you  have 
to  take  a  little  bit  less.  If  his  word  is  good 
and  his  money  is  good,  than  to  try  to  get 
two  bits  or  four  bits  more  from  some  guy 
who  is  just  coming  through  the  country 
who  doesn't  know  much  ...  If  you  sell 
to  a  good,  reliable  person,  you  don't  have 
to  worry.  You  always  get  your  money. 

Do  you  have  the  same  buyers  year  after 
year? 

We  have  had,  yes.  There  are  different 
groups  of  buyers  because  some  areas  need 
cattle  worse  than  others.  One  of  our  big 
buyers  would  come  through  and  buy  cattle. 
But  when  he  didn't  need  them,  we  couldn't 
sell  him  any.  He  was  either  hot  or  cold. 

Being  able  to  know  the  kind  of  cattle  to 
buy  for  your  area.  Like  me,  I  can't  use  as 
high  quality  cattle  as  Kenneth  can.  I  can 
use  plain  crossbreds. 

Can  you  describe  why? 

Because  the  country  is  rough  and  they  can 
get  around  more.  They'll  cover  the  country. 
They  go  where  the  feed  is.  Water  is  no 
problem  in  our  area,  but  getting  to  the  feed 
is.  They  have  to  be  able  to  travel.  The  fan¬ 
cy,  choice  steer  won't  do  it  as  well  as  the 
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cross-bred  or  a  plain  type  steer.  Developing 
a  market  like  mine  on  Laguna  is  a  different 
operation  than  Kenneth's.  A  steer  comes 
off  in  July  as  a  rule,  which  is  late  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Sometimes  you  run  into  problems 
where  the  feed  lots  are  full.  We  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  market.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
they  produce  a  lot  of  cantaloupes.  They 
would  take  those  cantaloupes  out  to  those 
air  strips.  Cattle  would  fatten  on  melons  . 

We  were  talking  about  skills.  What  other 
skills  does  a  rancher  need? 

In  my  case  on  Laguna,  I  think  one  of  our 
skills  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  like  best 
is  being  able  to  move  cattle  without  losing 
them.  Annually,  in  the  spring,  we  move  say 
six  or  seven  hundred  cattle — yearlings — to 
Laguna.  We'd  have  to  go  across  country, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles,  a  two-day  trip 
and  sometimes  three,  depending  on  the 
route.  Being  able  to  keep  those  cattle  to¬ 
gether  through  the  country,  I  think,  takes 
a  little  know-how. 

Wes  used  to  go  through  the  country  and 
buy  our  neighbors'  cattle.  He  started  with 
one  neighbor.  These  different  ranchers 
would  have  the  cattle  in  the  corral  and  Wes 
would  dump  them  into  the  herd.  When 
putting  new  cattle  into  a  herd,  it's  hard 
to  keep  them  together. 

They  don't  like  each  other. 

Driving  them  out  of  the  country  that  they 
knew  is  difficult  because  they  know  all 
the  trails. 

We're  taking  about  a  lot  of  brush  and 
trees. 

We'd  have  to  bring  those  cattle  out,  pick¬ 
ing  up  different  bunches,  and  then  we'd 
end  up  in  San  Lucas.  Cowboys  had  to  be 
alert  and  on  the  job  all  of  the  time  until 
they  got  them  strung  out  and  into  the 
country  where  they  were  to  graze.  I  think 
being  able  to  move  cattle  like  that  with¬ 
out  losing  or  stampeding  them  takes  know¬ 
how  that  young  cowboys  nowadays  don't 
have. 

How  many  cowboys  would  it  take  to  han¬ 
dle  how  many  head? 

I  tell  you,  we  were  shorthanded  all  my 
life  when  Wes  was  the  boss. 

That's  the  reason  you  had  dogs. 

Dogs  are  good  until  you  get  cows  and 
calves.  Then  you  had  to  leave  them  home. 

When  we  traveled,  we  couldn't  take  dogs. 
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We  stayed  too  many  places  and  they'd  be 
fighting. 

With  the  young  fellow  nowadays,  every¬ 
thing  is  by  trailer.  They  go  there  and  come 
back  with  a  trailer.  In  the  olden  days,  you 
rode  out  and  rode  back.  It  didn't  make  any 
difference  how  far  it  was. 


I  mean  that  king  snake  was  huge.  He 
brought  them  both  down  to  the  house  and 
wrapped  the  king  snake  around  his  hand 
and  held  the  head  like  that.  Then  he  held 
the  rattler  up  with  a  stick.  I  have  a  good 
picture  of  that. 

Albaugh :  That  should  go  into  the  book! 


When  you  were  camping  overnight,  how 
did  you  control  the  cattle? 

There  was  little  traffic  and  we  could  cor¬ 
ral  them  at  night. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  we  didn't  cover. 
One  of  them  is  the  story  of  the  snake  fight. 

It  happened  many  years  ago.  When  Tom 
Thwaits  and  his  wife  were  staying  at  our 
ranch.  Of  course  I  got  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  left  them  asleep.  I  was  going 
down  the  road  toward  San  Lucas  when  I 
saw  a  king  snake,  a  very  highly  colored  one. 
Right  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar  pit  was  a 
rattlesnake  coiled  up.  I  wasn't  going  too 
fast,  so  I  turned  around  and  went  to  the 
house  and  got  them  out  of  bed.  They  just 
put  their  robes  on.  Tom  brought  his  cam¬ 
era.  When  we  got  back  there,  the  king 
snake  was  close  to  the  rattler  and  they 
fought  quite  a  while.  It  seemed  as  though 
every  time  the  rattlesnake  would  bite  the 
king  snake,  it  would  glance  off.  He  couldn't 
get  ahold  of  him.  They  were  all  wound  up. 
The  rattlesnake  was  rattling.  The  king  snake 
came  inching  up,  getting  some  coils  on  the 
rattler.  When  the  old  rattlesnake  struck, 
which  he  did  several  times,  the  king  caught 
him  by  one  lip.  When  he  got  ahold  of  his 
head,  he  ran  up  his  coils  right  behind  his 
neck,  three  or  four  of  them.  Then  he  start¬ 
ed  to  swallow  him.  It  took  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  I  guess,  to  get  this  rattlesnake 
all  the  way  down.  When  we  left  him,  he 
just  had  the  rattle  sticking  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  pictures  turned  out  pretty  fair.  One 
could  surely  see  what  was  happening  at 
that  time  in  the  morning.  Reuben  wrote  an 
article  about  this  snake  fight  entitled  .  .  . 

"Long  Live  the  King." 

Can  I  give  you  a  little  incident  when  John¬ 
ny  was  a  kid?  Johnny  went  up  to  the  back 
of  the  house  and  killed  this  big  rattlesnake 
and  brought  it  home.  The  next  day  he  told 
his  mother,  "My  dad  always  told  me  that 
they're  in  pairs  in  the  springtime."  This 
does  happen  many  times.  He  went  back  up 
to  the  same  place  and  here  was  a  big  king 
snake  lying  there  with  part  of  a  snake  rattle 
sticking  out  of  his  mouth.  Johnny  pulled 
the  great  big  rattler  out  of  the  King  snake. 
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He  brought  that  down  home  and  showed 
it,  then  put  the  king  snake  in  the  barn.  The 
snake  stayed  there  for  years.  They  seem  to 
like  people.  King  snakes  live  around  your 
house.  There  is  plenty  to  eat  around  there. 
He  was  pretty  much  outside  all  the  time. 

Can  I  interrupt  you  for  just  a  minute?  I 
have  shepherd  dogs;  one  I  called  Fritz. 
Everytime  a  snake  would  some  into  the 
yard,  whether  it  was  a  gopher,  rattlesnake, 
or  a  king  snake,  he  would  kill  them.  He'd 
get  them  and  shake  them.  King  snakes  had 
a  hard  time  surviving  around  my  place. 
Fritz  did  kill  three  rattlers. 

And  didn't  get  bitten? 

Yes,  he  was  bitten  one  time.  He  swelled  up 
very  badly.  It  was  Sunday  and  I  called  vets. 

I  couldn't  find  one.  I  forgot  to  take  his  col¬ 
lar  off  and  his  head  was  very  large.  He  was 
swollen.  I  never  did  lose  a  dog  from  a 
snake  bite. 

The  greyhounds  used  to  chase  the  coyotes. 
They'd  run  a  squirrel  or  a  rabbit  down.  A 
rattler  would  just  grab  them  right  in  the 
face  most  of  the  time.  They  would  swell 
up,  but  they  never  did  die. 

How  about  hired  hands? 

Never  had  one  bitten. 

How  about  cattle,  Kenneth?  Did  you  ever 
lose  any  cattle  by  snake  bite? 

Snake  bite,  no.  I  have  seen  some  bitten. 
Harold  and  I  have  had  some  close  calls. 

Horses  have  been  bitten.  We've  all  had 
some  close  shaves.  But  we  raised  our  kids 
up  among  them.  They  know  rattlesnakes. 
It  just  seems  to  come  natural.  You  drum  it 
into  them,  you  know.  You're  always  on  the 
alert. 

You  don't  reach  anywhere  that  you  can't 
see  and  you  always  watch  where  you're 
going.  It  becomes  a  way  of  life. 

I  remember  one  time  we  were  at  the  home¬ 
stead  and  were  picking  up  a  bunch  of  one 
by  twelves.  We  put  our  hands  down;  I  was 
on  one  end  and  you  were  on  the  other. 
You  raised  up  and  a  rattlesnake  was  right 
under.  You  just  missed  him. 
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John  Bade  with  rattlesnake  on  board  in  right  hand  and  large  king  snake  wrapped  around  left 
hand.  King  snake  had  swallowed  rattlesnake  and  rattles  were  protruding  from  the  mouth  of 
the  king  snake  when  John  found  them.  This  picture  was  taken  in  June ,  1956,  when  he  was  close 
to  12  years  old.  John  was  born  on  August  26, 1944.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  SeaBees  in 
1967  and  spent  two  years  in  Vietnam.  He  is  now  manager  of  Harold  Bade  Ranch  Co.  at  the 
present  time ,  living  in  Lewis  Creek. 
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Harold:  I  was  forking  hay  into  the  barn  at  Laguna, 
loose  hay.  Many  times  when  we'd  put  the 
fork  into  the  shocks,  a  rattlesnake  would 
be  pinned  in  the  hay.  This  time  I  was  doing 
the  forking  and  jumped  off  and  went  into 
the  barn.  A  hen  has  a  nest  there.  Of  course, 
the  hay  was  squeezing  down  there  because 
there  was  a  little  hole  there.  I  just  walked 
up  to  it  and  was  going  to  put  my  hand  into 
it  and  here  was  this  rattler  with  its  tongue 
sticking  out  right  at  me.  He  wasn't  coiled. 
He  just  crawled  in  there.  A  huge  thing. 
So  we  killed  him. 

Albaugh:  Kenneth,  did  you  tell  them  about  your  best 
horse? 

Kenneth:  I  think  that  one  of  the  best  horses  that  I 
had  was  a  bay  horse  that  I  had  when  I  was 
married.  It  was  the  one  that  Casey  broke. 
Remember,  Harold,  when  I  came  to  Laguna 
and  you  gave  him  to  me?  Anyway,  I  went 
to  Laguna  to  help  you  bring  the  cattle  out. 
They  had  them  all  gathered  in  the  front 
field.  There  was  only  one  horse  left  and  he 
was  kind  of  ornery.  I  had  a  bridle  and  all 
the  equipment,  but  he  was  just  a  hacka- 
more  horse.  So  I  saddled  him  up.  I  could 
see  by  the  look  in  his  eye  that  he  had  a 
secret.  So  I  tied  my  bridle  behind  the 
saddle  and  I  took  off,  going  down  Oat 
Canyon.  About  every  hundred  yards  or  so 
he  would  start  bucking.  I  stayed  on  him  all 
right.  I  had  been  gone  for  a  couple,  maybe 
three,  hours  and  I  pulled  the  saddle  off  to 
kind  of  rest  his  back.  This  bridle  had 
slipped  back  and  was  sawing  him  right 
across  the  back.  That's  why  he  bucked.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  horse.  He 
just  floated  downhill  over  rocks  and  brush. 
You  couldn't  throw  him.  But  he  had  a  few 
bad  habits.  He  was  one  of  the  best  horses 
that  I  ever  had. 

Harold:  In  my  lifetime,  I've  had  battles  with  bank¬ 
ers,  dry  years,  and  low  prices,  but  I  would 
just  like  to  state  this:  the  biggest  battle  I 
ever  had  was  with  alcohol. 

I  was  fifty-nine  years  old  before  I  quit 
drinking.  I  quit  once  when  I  was  forty- 
seven  years  old.  Then  I  thought  that  I  could 
handle  it,  but  I'm  just  one  of  those  people 
who  can't  drink.  There  are  some  people 
who  can  handle  alcohol  and  there  are  some 
people  who  can't.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  understand  this.  I  could  never  figure  how 
the  guy  down  at  the  end  of  the  bar  could 
take  a  drink  and  I  couldn't.  That's  the  big 
problem  with  so  many  people  who  drink. 
I  really  wasn't  taking  care  of  my  busi¬ 


ness.  I  decided  to  go  to  Woodside.  It  took 
thirteen  months.  I  went  back  every  two 
months.  Boy,  they  put  me  through  the  mill. 
When  you  come  out  of  there,  you  forget 
about  drinking.  I  haven't  had  a  drink  now 
for  thirteen  years,  not  one.  Now  I  enjoy 
life.  I  enjoy  the  ranch  and  my  family. 
Alcohol  is  a  dope  and  if  it  gets  ahold  of 
you,  it'll  kill  you.  I  just  wanted  to  put  this 
in  the  memoirs.  That  was  a  big  battle,  but 
I  won. 

Dickman:  I  appreciate  your  saying  that. 

Kenneth:  I'll  tell  you,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  young 

folk  who'll  read  this  and  it'll  probably  do 
a  lot  of  good,  too. 

Albaugh:  That's  right. 

Dickman:  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
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dent  of  the  County  Association  in  1952.  He  help  or¬ 
ganize  Hepsedam  Mutual  Water  Co.  in  1950,  and  was 
its  first  President  and  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  for  30  years.  He  served  as  President  6  of  those 
years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  King  City 
No.  302;  Scottish  Rite  Lodge,  San  Jose;  and  Islam 
Temple,  San  Francisco. 

Harold  is  active  in  the  San  Benito  County  Farm 
Bureau;  the  Bitterwater  Grange  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

He  has  served  on  A.  S.  C.  S.  Committee  of  San 
Neito  County  and  also  served  on  the  Grand  Jury  of 
San  Benito  County. 

Harold  was  instrumental  in  securing  electrical  and 
telephone  service  to  Lewis  Creek  and  Hernandez  areas 
for  his  neighbors  and  himself. 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FAMILIES 


NATTRASS  FAMILY 
Wisconsin  and  California 

CUTHBERT  NATTRASS:  Born  County  Durham,  Eng¬ 
land,  August  12,  1811;  died  January  9,  1891,  in  Peach¬ 
tree  near  King  City,  Monterey  County,  California;  bur¬ 
ied  in  King  City  Cemetery.  Cuthbert  Nattrass  married 
Sarah  Jane  Fleming  in  England  ca  1834/35.  She  was 
born  in  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  England  in  1814;  died 
November  17,  1859  in  Hoboken  House,  near  Green¬ 
wood,  El  Dorado  County,  California;  buried  on  Hobo¬ 
ken  Ranch.  Cuthbert  and  Jane  Nattrass  came  to  Wis¬ 
consin  about  1840 — to  California  in  1850.  In  1845  they 
helped  organize  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in 
Shullsburg,  Wisconsin. 

Cuthbert  Nattrass  married  (2nd)  Violene  Laws  (wid¬ 
ow)  in  Placerville,  California,  August  11,  1861. 
They  were  married  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Bailey,  Pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

From  Salinas  Weekly  Index — January  15,  1891  (Salinas, 
Monterey  Co.,  California 

NATTRASS — at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Copley,  January  9,  1891,  Cuthbert  Nattrass,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Durham,  England,  aged  79  yrs,  4  mo.  and 
28  days." 

Children  of  Cuthbert  (Bert)  and  Jane  Fleming  Nattrass: 

(a)  Hannah  R.  Nattrass;  born  Nov.  11,  1835  in 
County  Durham,  England;  married  Andrew  Jackson 
Copley  in  Hoboken  House  near  Spanish  Dry  Diggings 
El  Dorado  County,  California  on  June  27,  1852.  Andrew 
Jackson  Copley  was  born  in  North  Davenport,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  New  York  on  December  18,  1829;  came 
to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  in  1849;  died  in 
Sweetwater  Valley,  near  King  City,  California.  Hannah 
and  Andrey  Copley  are  buried  in  King  City  cemetery. 

(b)  Sarah  Jane  Nattrass;  born  July  18, 1838  in  Coun¬ 
ty  Durham,  England;  married  Joseph  Eade  on  January 
2,  1857  in  Greenwood,  El  Dorado  County,  California; 
died  in  King  City,  California  on  April  21,  1918;  buried 
in  King  City  cemetery. 

(c)  John  Nattrass;  born  in  Shullsburg,  Wisconsin 
about  1841/42;  died  of  diptheria  in  Hoboken  House, 
El  Dorado  County,  California.  Buried  in  family  ceme¬ 
tery  on  Hoboken  Ranch. 

(d)  Joseph  Burris  Nattrass;  born  Shullsburg,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  on  May  11,  1844;  married  Sarah  Alexander  of  San 
Benito  County,  California;  died  in  Salinas,  California  on 
August  30,  1919;  buried  in  King  City  cemetery. 

(e)  Alice  Nattrass;  born  in  Shullsburg,  Wisconsin 
about  1846/47;  died  of  diphtheria  in  Hoboken  House 
near  Greenwood,  El  Dorado  County,  California;  buried 
in  family  cemetery  on  Hoboken  Ranch. 

(f)  Thomas  Cuthbert  Nattrass;  born  in  Shullsburg, 
Wisconsin  on  October  14,  1849;  came  to  El  Dorado 
County,  California  at  the  age  of  five  months;  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  his  mother's  arms.  Died  in 
Sweetwater  Valley  near  King  City,  California  on  March 


29,  1903;  buried  in  King  City  cemetery.  Thomas  Nat¬ 
trass  married  (1)  Nellie  Gassaway  Sinclair  in  El  Dorado 
County,  California.  She  was  thrown  from  her  horse 
and  killed;  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery.  Married  (2) 
Pluma  Amelia  (Millie)  Phillips  who  died  April  8,  1899; 
buried  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  County,  California. 

(g)  Mary  Ann  Nattrass;  born  in  Hoboken  House 
near  Gseenwood,  El  Dorado  County,  California  on 
March  27,  1854;  married  Heman  Tompkins  in  Monter¬ 
ey,  California  on  August  20,  1870;  died  in  Wattonville, 
California  on  Dec.  27,  1910;  buried  in  King  City  ceme¬ 
tery. 

(h)  William  C.  Nattrass;  born  Hoboken  House  near 
Greenwood,  El  Dorado  County,  California  on  August 
10,  1857;  died  in  Merced,  California  1933.  William  C. 
Nattrass  married  (1)  O.  M.  Roberts  in  San  Lucas,  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  Nov.  17,  1887.  Married  (2)  Maude  Joslin  of 
San  Lucas,  California. 

William  and  Maude  Joslin  Nattrass  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mabel  Nattrass  who  married.  She,  with  her 
husband  and  only  daughter,  died  in  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1918/19.  Said  to  have  died  in  San 
Francisco,  California. 

(i)  Natran  Nattrass  born  November  1859;  was  bur¬ 
ied  with  his  mother,  Jane  Nattrass  on  Hoboken  Ranch 
near  Greenwood,  El  Dorado  County,  California. 
Note:  Birth  and  death  dates  of  John  and  Alice  Nattrass 
are  unknown;  we  assume  they  were  born  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  although  one  of  them  may  have  been  born  in 
California  in  1851/52. 

THOMAS  CUTHBERT  NATTRASS 

THOMAS  CUTHBERT  NATTRASS:  born  in  Wisconsin 
on  October  14,  1849,  son  of  Cuthbert  and  Sarah  Flem¬ 
ing  Nattrass;  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panamas  in  his 
mother's  arms  at  the  age  of  five  months;  arriving  in 
California  March  1850.  Married  Pluma  Amelia  (Millie) 
Phillips,  who  was  born  in  Peoria,  Illinois;  died  April  8, 
1899;  buried  in  Georgetown,  California.  Thomas  Nat¬ 
trass  died  near  King  City,  Monterey  County,  California 
on  March  29,  1903;  buried  in  King  City  cemetery. 
Children  of  Thomas  and  Millie  Phillips  De  Lanza  Nat¬ 
trass. 

Alice  Florence  Nattrass;  born  July  21,  1887  in  Green¬ 
wood,  El  Dorado  County,  California;  married  Lawrence 
V.  Flynn  of  Georgetown,  California  on  Jan.  3,  1911  in 
Cathedral  of  Blessed  Sacramento,  Sacramento,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Lawrence  V.  Flynn  died  September  9,  1934. 

(a)  Thomas  Cuthbert  Flynn;  born  Georgetown,  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  May  8,  1912;  married  Lucia  Hotchkiss. 

1 —  Ann  Alice  Flynn;  born  April  3,  1941  in 
Placerville,  Cal. 

2 —  Kathleen  L.  Flynn;  born  March  9,  1944  in 
Placerville,  Cal. 

3 —  Timothy  Thomas  Flynn;  born  August  29, 
1949  in  Placerville,  Cal. 
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(b)  John  Lawrence  Flynn;  born  Georgetown,  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  April  4, 1916;  married  Margaret  Wylds 
of  Roseville,  California  on  July  28,  1940  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

1 —  Margaret  Ann  Flynn;  born  July  20,  1941  in 
Sacramento,  California. 

2 —  Judith  Rae  Flynn;  born  September  20, 1942 
in  Reno,  Nevada. 

3 —  John  Lawrence  Flynn  Jr.,  born  August  20, 
1944  in  San  Rafael,  California;  died  aged 
six  weeks;  buried  in  Georgetown,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

(c)  Joseph  V.  Flynn;  born  Georgetown,  California 
on  September  20,  1917;  married  Ellen  Morey  of 
Grizzly  Flat,  El  Dorado  County,  California  on 
December  18,  1941.  Joseph  V.  Flynn  was  first 
Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  in  World 
War  II.  (1941-1945)  77th  TC  SQ;  TC  GP  Pilot  on 
troop  carried  transport  in  European  sector;  is 
now  (1954)  Captain  in  Reserve  Corps. 

1 —  Lawrence  Patrick  Flynn;  born  Placerville, 
California,  August  4,  1944. 

2 —  Mary  Flynn;  born  Corvallis,  Oregon,  April 
8,  1946. 

3 —  Alice  Flynn;  born  Placerville,  California, 
October  8,  1947. 

4 —  Michael  Flynn;  born  Susanville,  California, 
July  27,  1951. 

(d)  Robert  E.  Flynn;  born  Georgetown,  California 
on  Jan.  20,  1919.  (Unmarried)  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  29th  Bomber  Squad¬ 
ron;  Navigator  Caribbean  Sector.  (1941-45). 

(e)  William  E.  Flynn;  born  Georgetown,  California 
on  May  21,  1920;  married  Marian  Ferguson  of 
Diamond  Springs,  California  on  May  28,  1942 
in  Yuma,  Arizona.  Chief  Pharmacist  Mate  on 
U.S.S.  Benevolence  (1939-1945). 

1 —  Karen  Rae  Flynn;  born  September  24, 1944 
in  Placerville,  California. 

2 —  Carold  Flynn;  born  October  1945  in  Plac¬ 
erville,  California.  (Died  in  infancy). 

3 —  William  Eli  Flynn;  born  September  6,  1951 
in  Placerville,  California. 

Alice  Nattrass  Flynn  married  (2)  William  F.  Pugh  on 
August  15,  1938  in  Oroville,  California. 

NATTRASS  FAMILY 

Record  from  Salt  Lake  City  (by  Mrs.  LuRena  H  Johnson 
of  Provo) 

This  family  came  to  America  from  Newcastleton, 
Northumberland,  England. 

JOSEPH  NATTRASS  — born  England  about  1825. 
Married  Elizabeth  Marlborough. 

Joseph  and  Elizabeth  had  one  son: 

John  Thomas  Nattrass,  born  Feb.  16,  1852;  married 
Isobella  Stobbert,  born  Sept.  30,  1854;  died  August  13, 
1940.  (father  Joseph  Stobbert,  mother  Elizabeth  Scott). 


Children  of  John  and  Isobella  Nattrass. 

Joseph  S.  Nattrass,  born  April  10, 1879  in  Newcastle, 
England.  Died,  Salt  Lake  City,  July  20,  1942. 

John  Thomas  Nattrass,  born  May  13,  1880  in  New¬ 
castle,  England.  Died  Salt  Lake  City,  Feb.  19,  1939. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Nattrass,  born  ?  Newcastle,  England. 
Died  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan  3,  1910. 

Thomas  Nicholas  Nattrass,  born  Jan.  1886,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mary  Marlborough  Nattrass,  born  Jan.  1886,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Reference:  Mrs.  William  T.  Lawrence — 2538  Iowa 
Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

From  family  records. 

NATTRASS  FAMILY  RECORDS  FROM  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Peter  Nattrass,  born  about  1595;  married  June  8, 
1620  to  Ann  Emerson,  born  St.  Margarets,  Durham, 
England  about  1599. 

Reference:  Mary  A.  Tanner  of  30  Hillside  Ave.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

John  Nattrass,  born  about  1678  in  Stanhope  Co., 
Durham,  England.  Married  May  20,  1703  in  Stanhope 
to  Margaret  Featherstone,  who  was  born  about  1682. 

Reference:  William  S.  Featherstone  of  1940  So.  13th 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Sent  by  Mrs.  LuRena  H.  Johnson  of  Provo,  Utah, 
1953. 

A  letter  of  interest  from: 

R.  B.  NATTRASS,  M.D. 

204  Eleventh  St. 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

14,  November,  1950 

Mrs.  William  G.  Conley 
14  Vicksburg  St., 

San  Francisco,  California 

Dear  Mrs.  Conley: 

I  have  carried  your  letter  around  in  my  pocket  till 
the  moths  began  flying  out  of  it. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  clergyman  from  the  State 
of  Washington  came  to  see  us  in  West  Englewood.  He 
told  us  about  his  research  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  He  found  that  the  name  Nattresse  was  on  a 
castle  in  Normandy,  France  in  the  year  1200. 

Then  from  our  family  bible  we  start  with  Charles 
L.  Nattrass,  born  February  22,  1811,  whose  wife  was 
Catherine  Cristopher.  They  had  one  child,  Charles 
Edgar  Nattrass,  born  Oct.  25,  1860.  He  was  my  father. 
I  was  an  only  son,  born  September  19,  1882.  I  mar¬ 
ried  Ethel  Elizabeth  Collins  and  we  had  two  children, 
Robert  Harry  and  Dorothy. 

The  Christopher  mentioned  came  from  the  same 
family  for  which  Christopher  Street  in  New  York  City 
was  named.  Charles  L.  Nattrass  came  from  the  south 
of  England. 
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My  father  married  Minnie  Birnn  who  was  related 
to  the  Schliemann  family,  the  famous  archaeologist, 
and  further  back  to  Robert  Burns,  the  Scotch  poet. 

That  is  about  all  the  information  I  can  give  you. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  B.  Nattrass,  M.D. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Miss  Bessie  Bray  is  Wedded  to  Wesley  C.  Eade 
at  Las  Palmas 

At  3  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  at  Las  Palmas 
farm,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Corey,  near  this 
city,  an  interesting  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
by  which  Miss  Bessie  Bray  of  San  Lucas  became  the 
bride  of  Wesley  C.  Eade  of  King  City. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  George  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  in  the  presence  of  the  near  relatives  and  a 
few  intimate  friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  her  sister,  Miss  Nellie  Bray,  and 
the  groom's  best  man  was  the  bride's  brother,  John 
Bray  Jr.  Miss  Nellie  Smith  of  this  city  played  the  wed¬ 
ding  march,  while  the  contracting  parties  took  their 
place  under  a  beautiful  arch  of  smilax  and  white  roses. 
The  bride,  a  winsome,  petite  brunette,  was  gowned  in 
white  organdy,  with  tulle  veil,  and  carried  a  bouquet 
of  carnations.  The  bridesmaid  was  also  dressed  in 
white  organdy  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  pink  carna¬ 
tions.  The  groom  and  best  man  wore  the  conventional 
black. 

The  bride  and  groom  were  the  recipients  of  many 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  that  united  their  lives  together  for  better 
or  for  worse,  and  upon  this  occasion  all  were  agreed 
that  it  was  for  the  better  and  not  the  worse. 

An  elegant  wedding  dinner  was  served  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  dining  rooms,  which  were  handsomely  decorated 
in  red  and  green. 

The  wedding  presents  from  admiring  friends  here 
and  abroad  were  many  and  beautiful  and  quite  a  few 
of  them  quite  costly. 

Those  present  on  the  interesting  matrimonial  oc¬ 
casion  were:  Rev.  George  McCormick  and  family; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Eade,  Sr.  (parents  of  the  groom); 
J.  H.  Bray  (father  of  the  bride);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram 
Corey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Smith;  Misses  Nellie  Bray, 
Grace  Eade,  Emma  Smith,  Nellie  Smith,  Lena  Meeter, 
Pear  Corey,  Baby  Augusta  Corey;  Messrs.  John  Bray, 
Jr.,  Albert  Bray  and  Upton  W.  Smith. 

Mr.  Eade  and  bride  took  the  evening  train  for  San 
Francisco  amid  a  shower  of  rice  and  a  deluge  of  good 
wishes  from  the  friends  assembled  at  the  depot  to  see 
them  off  on  their  honeymoon  trip.  Several  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  party  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Pajaro.  After 
about  ten  days  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eade  will  return  and  make 
their  home  on  the  Buena  Vista  where  Mr.  Eade  is 


superintendent  of  Mr.  Corey's  upper  ranch.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  extends  felicitations. 


MRS.  EADE'S  FUNERAL  SCHEDULED  TOMORROW 

KING  CITY  —  Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Evangeline 
(Eva)  Eade  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  in  the  Ree 
C.  Grim  funeral  chapel.  Interment  will  be  in  the  King 
City  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Eade  died  Monday  morning  in  a  King  City  hos¬ 
pital  following  a  short  illness.  She  would  have  been  90 
on  January  10, 1966. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  L.  W.  Church,  who 
lived  and  operated  a  large  apiary  in  the  sage-covered 
hills  east  of  the  Elkorn  Slough.  Her  godfather  was 
J.  G.  H.  Cooper  of  Castroville,  one  of  the  early  sena¬ 
tors  in  the  new  State  Legislature  of  California. 

Her  husband  was  the  late  William  Eade  who 
ranched  in  Wild  Horse  Valley.  When  Eade  retired,  the 
couple  moved  to  King  City  and  made  their  home  at 
504  Ellis  St.  Eade  died  in  December,  1947. 

Mrs.  Eade  was  a  teacher.  Her  first  assignment  was 
at  the  Adams  District  School  east  of  King  City  in  the 
Sweet  Water  area.  It  was  there  that  she  met  her  future 
husband. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Irene  Carl¬ 
son  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Verna  Holcomb  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  Mrs.  Ethyl  M.  Plaskett  of  Salinas;  three  grand¬ 
sons,  four  great-grandchildren,  a  brother,  Warren 
Church  Sr.,  of  Prunedale,  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Mrs.  Eade  was  a  member  of  the  Community  Baptist 
Church,  King  City  Woman's  Club,  and  Grandmothers' 
Club  No.  37.  She  was  one  of  three  members  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Woman's  Club  advocating  the 
planting  of  trees  on  the  streets  of  King  City. 

The  Rev.  Earl  Grote  of  Community  Baptist  Church 
will  officiate  at  the  funeral  service.  Nephews  of  Mrs. 
Eade  serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Warren  Church, 
Roy  Bray,  Irvin  Bray,  Kenneth  Eade,  Earl  Eade  and  Fred 
Nichols. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  James  Pettitt,  Jess 
Hickey,  Les  Dow,  Homer  Taylor,  Ralph  Dunham,  Jack 
Copley,  Laurence  Hansen,  Ray  Benadom,  Ed  Plaskett, 
Ted  Maggini,  Fred  Howerton  and  Lou  Smith. 


FROM  1880  CENSUS  OF  CALIFORNIA  — 
MONTEREY  COUNTY 

Hames 

B.  Hames,  aged  30  years,  stock  raiser.  Born  in  Cali-' 
fornia,  father  born  in  New  York,  mother  born  in 
Arkansas. 

Ellen  Hames  (wife),  aged  25  years,  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  father  born  in  New  York,  mother  born  in 
Arkansas. 

Cuthbert  Hames  (son),  aged  11  years,  born  in  Cali- 
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fornia,  father  born  in  California,  mother  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Nellie  Hames  (daughter),  aged  4  years,  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  father  born  in  California,  mother  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Eva  Hames,  (daughter),  aged  2  years,  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  father  born  in  California,  mother  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Copley 

A.  J.  Copley,  aged  50  years,  farmer,  born  in  New 
York,  father  born  in  Connecticut,  mother  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Hannah  Copley  (wife),  aged  45  years,  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  father  born  in  England,  mother  born  in  England. 

Andrew  J.  Copley  (son),  aged  18  years,  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  father  born  in  New  York,  mother  born  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mary  Copley  (daughter),  aged  14  years,  born  in 
California,  father  born  in  New  York,  mother  born  in 
England. 

Minnie  Copley  (daughter),  aged  13  years,  born  in 
California,  father  born  in  New  York,  mother  born  in 
England. 

Joseph  Copley  (son),  aged  23  years,  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  father  born  in  New  York,  mother  born  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Ellen  Copley  (wife),  aged  19  years,  birthplace  un¬ 
known,  father  born  in  Ireland. 

Nellie  Copley  (daughter),  aged  8-12  years,  born  in 
California. 

Nattrass 

Cuthbert  Nattrass,  aged  67  years,  stock  raiser,  wid¬ 
ower,  born  in  England,  father  born  in  England,  mother 
born  in  England. 

William  Nattrass  (son),  aged  22  years,  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  faher  born  in  England,  mother  born  in  England. 

Copley 

W.  S.  Copley,  aged  24  years,  born  in  California, 
father  born  in  New  York,  mother  born  in  England. 

Bell  Copley  (wife),  aged  22  years,  born  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  father  born  in  Indiana,  mother  born  in  Illinois. 

Ernest  Copley  (Edward???),  aged  8-12  years,  born 
iin  California,  father  born  in  California,  mother  born  in 
California. 

Nattrass 

Joseph  Nattrass,  aged  35  years,  farmer,  born  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  father  born  in  England,  mother  born  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Sarah  Nattrass  (wife),  aged  23  years,  born  in 
Arkansas,  father  born  in  Ohio,  mother  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Joseph  Nattrass,  Jr.  (son),  aged  5  years,  born  in  Cali¬ 


fornia,  father  born  in  Wisconsin,  mother  born  in  New 
York. 

Emma  Nattrass  (daughter),  aged  4  years,  born  in 
California,  father  born  in  Wisconsin,  mother  born  in 
New  York. 

Ellen  Nattrass  (daughter),  aged  1  year,  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  father  born  in  Wisconsin,  mother  born  in  New 
York. 


FROM  KNIGHTS  OF  EDWARD  I 

Sir  John  Le  Fleming,  Knight  of  Yorkshire,  sealed  to 
Edward  I  as  Lord  of  Dalton,  Yorkshire,  Barry  of  six 
Holds;  one  Knight  Fee  at  Wath,  Yorkshire,  late  of  Rob¬ 
ert  de  Clifford. 

28  July  1314  and  1/12  Fee  at  Routhwell,  Yorkshire, 
late  of  Henry  de  Percy. 

Oct.  10, 1314  (Inq)  A  Lord  of  Dalton,  Rathmill.  Wath 
on  Dearn,  Clifton,  Dewsbury  and  Brampton,  next  Wold 
Yorkshire. 

2  March  1316  (P.W.)  Owes  L100  in  Yorkshire  8  July 
1323.  He  is  not  to  be  persecuted  for  taking  goods  of 
rebels. 

May  1324,  summoned  as  a  Knight  of  Yorkshire  to 
lat.  Council  at  Westminster. 

9  May  1324.  He  held  one  Knight  Fee  at  Wath  value 
L37,  6s,  8d,  and  Knight  assigned  this  as  dower  to 
Margaret,  widow  of  Rob.  de  Clifford. 

10  June  1324.  C.  R.  pardon  to  Michael  of  Wath 
Knights  Clerk  for  acquiring  from  John  Fleming  the 
Manor  of  Wath. 

10  March  1325.  (P.R.)  John  le  Fleming  Sealed  late 
13th  century. 

Arms:  A  bend  —  In  sinister  chief  a  mullet  of  six  — 
there  were  several  of  this  name. 

John  Le  Fleming  is  bailiff  of  the  Peak  Forest  2  Nov. 
1287;  gift  of  12  oaks  for  timber  for  repairing  houses 
of  Peak  — 1288. 

He  owes  L156  in  Notts.  28  Sept.  1290. 

Mention  of  John  le  Fleming  of  Nottingham  1282 
(W.R.)  and  1299  (P.R.) 

John  le  Fleming  of  Cumberland,  son  of  Rayner 
Fleming  1322  (Inq.) 

John  le  Fleming  of  Hants.  1325  and  John  le  Fleming 
of  Stamford  1292  (C.R.) 

Sir  William  Flaming  Knight;  Holds  one  Knight  Fee 
of  the  Honor  of  Skipton  in  Craven  Oct.  28,  1283  (P.R.) 

Sr.  Wm.  le  Fleming  holds  14  carucates  as  Fee  in 
Craven,  late  of  Wm.  Craven  Aumale  7  July  1287  (Inq) 
Having  L40  lands  in  Yorkshire.  Summoned  to  serve 
against  Scots  24  June  1300  and  1301  (P.R.) 

RECORDS  FROM  KING  CITY  CEMETERY, 
MONTEREY  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

B.  F.  Hames,  Jr.,  died  July  10,  1908,  aged  24  years. 

Midget  infant  daughter  of  Bert  and  Mabel  Hames. 
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Ella  Harries,  died  October  13,  1901,  aged  47  years. 

Wiliam  E.  Eade,  born  October  9,  1872,  died  De¬ 
cembers,  1947. 

Joseph  Eade,  Sr.,  born  December  21,  1831,  died 
February  21, 1921. 

Sarah  Jane  Eade,  born  July  18,  1838,  died  April  21, 
1918. 

John  Wesley  Eade,  born  September  18,  1904,  died 
August  1, 1929. 

Charles  Edward  Conrad,  born  May  17,  1890,  died 
April  1,1953. 

Minnie  Conrad,  born  April  28,  1865,  died  May  28, 
1922. 

Charles  A.  Conrad,  born  August  17,  1859,  died 
July  9,1917. 

Sarah  Nattrass  Pits,  born  1856,  died  1934. 

John  Nattrass,  born  1887,  died  1920. 

BURIAL  RECORDS  FROM  KING  CITY, 
MONTEREY  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Hannah  R.  Tompkins,  daughter  of  Heman  and  Mary 
Tompkins,  born  October  3,  1975,  died  June  17,  1876. 

Heman  N.  Tompkins,  Sr.,  died  February  28,  1916, 
aged  83  years,  5  months. 

Thomas  J.  Johnson,  died  May  11,  1897,  aged  33 
years,  8  months. 

Reginald  Johnson,  son  of  T.  J.  and  E.  Johnson,  died 
July  29,  1897,  aged  2  moths,  14  days. 

Joseph  B.  Nattrass,  born  May  11,  1844  in  Wisconsin, 
died  August  30, 1919. 

Cuthbert  Nattrass,  born  Augut  12,  1811  in  England, 
died  January  9, 1891. 

Thomas  C.  Nattrass,  born  in  Wisconsin,  died 
March  29, 1903,  aged  53  years. 

James  Bengard,  born  1854,  died  1935. 

Nancy  Eade  Bengard,  born  1868,  died  1932. 

W.  F.  Nichols,  born  1884,  died  1943. 

Raymond  T.  Eade,  born  1877,  died  1947. 

Pearl  L.  Eade,  born  July  2,  1887,  died  September  1, 
1950. 

Mary  A.  Tompkins,  died  December  27,  1910.  Aged 
56  years,  9  months. 

King  City  Cemetery  records  were  copied  from 
headstones  and  markers  in  May,  1954,  by  Mary  Eade 
Bray  and  her  daughter,  Eileen  Bray  Davis. 

HISTORY  OF  SAN  LUCAS  AREA  AND 
FAMILIES  TOLD  BY  OLD-TIMER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  article,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  early  days  in  the  San  Lucas  country  and  the 
beginnings  of  many  well-known  local  families,  was 
submitted  by  Willis  M.  Tompkins  of  Turlock.  In  a  cov¬ 
ering  letter  to  Harry  Casey  of  The  Rustler,  Mr.  Tomp¬ 
kins  said,  "This  sketch  of  Long  Valley,  Wild  Horse  and 


old-timers  comes  from  memory  of  childhood  and  word- 
of-mouth  from  the  old  timers."  The  Rustler  prints  it  as 
Mr.  Tompkins  recollections  and  thanks  him  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  article. 

From  childhood  memories  and  tales  of  old-timers, 

I  have  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  settling  of  Long 
Valley,  Wild  Horse  and  the  neighboring  areas,  which 
followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Gold  Rush  days. 

Those  days  lasted  only  from  1849  to  1861  and  there 
were  thousands  of  gold  diggers  working  claims  so 
small,  only  10  and  20  feet  square,  and  so  numerous, 
that  few  men  got  rich. 

My  grandfather/  John  C.  Nattrass,  was  the  only  one 
of  my  relatives  that  found  much  —  $16,000  in  an  18- 
foot  square.  But  he  saw  that  his  friends  Hearn  Tomp¬ 
kins  and  Jack  Copley  were  making  more  by  handsaw¬ 
ing  logs  into  lumber  for  cabins  than  could  be  made 
mining.  So  he  built  a  stage  station  hotel  at  Hoboken,  a 
place  between  Cool  and  Spanish  Diggings.  Then  when 
times  got  too  hard  he  tried  farming  just  above  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Finally,  dry  years  drove  him  out  and  with  his 
family,  Joe,  Billy,  Tom,  Hannah,  Mary  and  Jennie,  he 
went  south,  eventually  settling  in  Sweetwater. 

Others,  including  Hearn  Tompkins  and  Jack  Copley, 
went  too/  congregating  in  Freeman  Valley,  near  the 
present  location  of  San  Lucas.  That  was  in  1869,  and 
this  is  the  way  I  heard  it: 

They  started  up  Long  Valley,  each  looking  for  a 
place  to  build  a  home  and  have  range  land  enough  to 
support  it.  The  foxtail,  filiaree  and  clover  were  about 
20  to  30  inches  high,  so  there  they  squatted  and  bought 
sheep.  Soon  all  our  fathers  were  shepherds. 

Those  who  settled  in  Long  Valley  were  the  Jim 
Lowes,  the  Sam  Smiths  and  children,  Billy  Jane,  Nellie; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Blair  and  family,  Ben,  Willie,  Lizzie, 
and  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 

Also  there  was  John  Bray/  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
ever  knew.  He  built  a  home  close  by  Sam  Smith  and 
married  Nellie.  They  had  two  boys,  Johnny  and  Bert, 
and  two  girls,  Bessie  and  Nellie.  (Wes  Eade  lassoed 
Bessie,  but  I  don't  recall  who  Nellie  married,  but  she 
was  worthy  of  any  man's  saddle  and  dog.) 

In  time  there  were  21  homes  in  Long  Valley.  These 
people  were  British,  Irish,  English,  Scots,  Welch,  and 
'Cousin  Jacks'.  Of  course  you  want  to  know  what 
Cousin  Jacks  were!  They  were  Cornishmen,  English- 
born/  who  as  soon  as  they  got  jobs  here  started  trying 
to  get  jobs  for  their  'Cousin  Jack'  back  home.  Miners 
by  birth,  they  spoke  English  with  an  accent  all  their 
own. 

Concerning  the  Irish,  sure  the  Jeremiah  Caseys  were 
in  Long  Valley,  too.  They  weren't  shanty  Irish,  but 
gentlemen  and  scholars,  progressive  people.  I  knew 
Jeremiah's  son,  Bill,  all  my  life.  First,  when  he  threshed 
crops  around  the  country,  then  as  county  supervisor 
and  progressive  farmer,  promoting  pump  irrigation. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  Jeremiah  and  Bob  Blair  spoke 
with  a  bit  of  a  brogue.  One  day  Jeremiah  was  eating 
with  Bob  and  Bob  stirred  up  some  mustard  to  go  with 


the  meat.  Neither  knew  much  about  that  yellow 
powder. 

Bob  tried  a  spoonful  and  just  sat  there  with  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks.  "Now,  me  boy,"  said  Casey, 
"why  are  you  weeping?"  "I  was  just  thinking  of  me 
poor  old  father  getting  shot,"  said  Bob. 

In  my  imagination  I  can  see  them  eloping  over  the 
trail  that  I  know  so  well  —  Jane,  an  angel  in  the  moon¬ 
light;  18  years  old,  five  feet  tall,  110  lbs.,  wearing  a 
dress  down  to  her  ankles,  her  braids  in  a  coronet 
around  her  head  and  a  wild  rose  perched  in  her  hair. 
She  was  fleet  as  a  deer  as  she'd  been  raised  on  those 
rocks. 

And  I  can  see  Uncle  Joe  feeling,  now  and  then,  to 
to  see  if  his  money  belt  and  poke  were  still  with  him 
as  he  staggered  and  slipped  and  fell,  carrying  their  two 
flour-sack  valises.  Hot  in  pursuit  was  grandpa  but  he 
was  too  slow  for  the  youngsters  and  they  managed  to 
reach  Cool  in  time  for  the  stage. 

Back  east  they  went  and  after  20  years  returned  to 
California.  But  they  had  not  been  idle  as  they  had  10 
children.  They  came  to  Hollister,  then  went  to  one  of 
Hearn  Tompkins'  ranches  at  Lonoak,  where  they  lived 
several  years.  Moving  later  to  Sweetwater,  they  raised 
two  more  children,  totaling  13.  One  died  in  the  East. 
These  last  two  were  not  corn  fed.  The  old  folks  lived 
in  Sweetwater  until  retiring  to  King  City.  Now  all  are 
dead  except  Alvin,  Heman  and  Mary,  who,  long  ago, 
had  married  Bert  Bray. 

Uncle  Joe  planted  his  children  in  King  City,  Lonoak, 
San  Lucas,  Long  Valley,  Wild  Horse  and  Lewis  Creek, 
where  all  prospered.  Judge  this  by  big  cars  and  waist 
lines.  If  we  had  more  families  like  this  we'd  have  a 
bigger  and  better  nation. 

In  the  Eighties,  I  recall,  everyone  made  money  on 
sheep.  We  used  to  exchange  calls  with  the  various 
families  —  the  Colwells  in  Wortham  Canyon,  Reynolds 
and  Meyers  in  Priest  Valley,  Bengards  and  Clevelands 
in  Lewis  Creek.  In  Long  Valley,  we  generally  stopped 
a  day  and  night  at  Bob  Blair's,  John  Bray's  and  Jim 
Lowes'.  I  was  a  child,  then,  and  while  the  women 
visited,  father  would  take  me  to  everyone  in  the  valley 
to  say  'hello'. 

It  has  been  75  years  since  I  was  in  the  old  Casey  home. 
Most  of  the  last  55  years  I've  spent  as  traveling  engi¬ 
neer  in  California  valleys,  the  Mother  Lode  and  some 
in  Nevada.  I  am  known  on  the  radio  here  as  the  Old 
Traveler  and  Camp  Cook. 

My  friends  call  me  Willis;  in  the  fields  the  Italians 
call  me  Meester  Bill  and  the  Swedes  call  me  Villus.  And 
some,  even  mister. 

To  all  that  read  this,  I  extend  sincere  greetings. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Moses  Tompkins 


Benjamin  and  John  Hames 

From  Historic  Spots  in  California  by  Mildred  B.  Hoover 
Vol  3,  Pages  568-572 

Santa  Cruz  County  —  Corralitos  village. 

In  1855  Benjamin  Hames  bought  a  site  just  above 
the  present  town  and  built  a  flour  mill,  to  which 
settlers  as  far  away  as  Salinas  hauled  their  grain  to  be 
ground.  The  water  from  a  dam  in  Eureka  Canyon  was 
brought  through  redwood  flumes  to  operate  the  mill. 
When  Hames  lost  the  property  through  a  mortgage,  it 
was  purchased  by  an  employee,  Robert  Orton.  In  1877 
the  site  and  buildings  were  bought  by  Peter  and  James 
Brown  for  a  paper  mill,  where  a  sun  dried  straw  board 
was  made  from  straw  grown  in  Pajaro  Valley  ranches. 
For  a  few  years  the  binding  boards  used  in  making 
text  books  for  the  schools  throughout  the  state  were 
manufactured  there.  The  site  has  been  obliterated  by 
the  widening  of  the  road.  One  forlorn  tree  planted  by 
Benjamin  Hames  marks  the  place  where  he  lived  in  a 
house  surrounded  by  cultivated  grounds. 

In  1858  John  Hames  operated  a  flour  mill  above 
Soquel.  John  Hames  was  a  member  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Council  in  1848  and  in  San  Jose  three  years  earlier  had 
signed  "The  Call  to  Foreigners".  (One  half  mile  north 
of  the  town  of  Soquel. 

Santa  Lucia  chapter,  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  sandwiched  in  a  holiday  meeting,  and  it  proved 
to  be  more  than  worthwhile.  They  took  in  a  new  mem¬ 
ber,  Benjamin  Hames  of  Peach  Tree,  who  at  the  age 
of  50  could  claim  to  be  the  oldest  native  son  in  the 
state  of  California,  who  was  born  of  eastern  parents. 
He  was  born  in  Soquel. 

Contributed  by  Alice  Nattrass  Pugh  of  Placerville,  CA 

Benjamin  Hames 

From  San  Francisco  Examiner,  March  30, 1924: 

FIRST  NATIVE  SON  NOW  77 

"King  City  has  the  privilege  of  counting  among  its 
citizens  Ben  Hames,  77  years  old,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  child  born  in  California  of  American  parents, 
his  mother  having  been  a  native  of  Arkansas,  and  his 
father,  John  Hames,  a  New  Yorker. 

Ben  Hames  was  born  in  Sacramento  on  April  9, 
1847.  His  father,  born  in  New  York  on  March  23,  1811, 
left  his  native  city  as  a  carpenter  on  the  good  ship 
Phoenix  for  a  ramble  around  the  world.  John  Hames 
remained  aboard  the  ship  for  one  year,  leaving  her  in 
Peru,  South  America.  He  worked  at  his  trade  in  differ¬ 
ent  South  American  countries,  Peru,  Chile  and  Ecua¬ 
dor,  during  the  years  1842-1843,  when  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  come  to  California.  He  located  in  Monterey 
May  1843,  six  years  before  the  famous  gold  rush.  His 
first  business  venture  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  to  ship 
timber  to  the  Barbadoes  fora  Captain  Smith.  The 
enterprise  proved  a  success  and  in  1844-1845  John 
Hames  built  the  first  sawmill  in  California  in  Niles  and 
founded  the  town  of  Soquel  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  He 
also  built  Mills.  The  last  Hames  place  he  chose  for  his 


home  and  dwelt  there  till  1880,  establishing  himself 
as  a  sheep  rancher  in  Salinas  Valley.  His  son,  Ben,  in¬ 
herits  his  father's  health  and  pioneer  disposition." 

Ben  Hames  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Hanna  Nattrass  Copley. 

JOSEPH  EADE  — 1831-1921 

Joseph  Eade  was  born  December  21,  1831,  in  St. 
Germoe,  Cornwall,  son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Truscott 
Eade,  both  natives  of  Cornwall.  She  was  born  in  St. 
Stephens  in  Brannell,  the  china  clay  country.  The  Eade 
family  were  tin  miners,  living  close  to  the  famous 
Godolphin  Mine.  Many  of  the  family  also  lived  in 
Helston,  some  six  miles  north  of  St.  Germoe. 

Nancy  Truscott  Eade  was  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Phylis  Clemo  Truscott.  She  died  in  Elizabeth,  III., 
in  1864. 

In  1848,  Joseph  Eade,  in  company  with  a  group  of 
miners,  came  to  America  by  way  of  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Buffalo  and  the  Great  Lakes,  thence  to  Chicago,  from 
which  point  they  crossed  the  State  of  Illinois  by  wagon 
to  the  town  of  Hazel  Green  in  southwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  lead  mining  region  of  that  state.  The  entire  Eade 
family  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May  1849,  sailing  on  the 
ship  Omo  from  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  They  followed  the 
same  route  taken  in  1848  by  Joseph  Eade  and  located 
in  Council  Hill,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Illinois,  later  moving  to 
Elizabeth,  III.,  also  a  lead  mining  region.  Those  who 
came  to  America  in  May  1849  were: 

Joseph  Eade,  born  1805. 

Nancy  Truscott  Eade,  born  1802. 

Amelia  Eade,  born  1827. 

Francis  F.  Eade,  born  1827. 

Emma  Eade,  born  1834. 

George  Eade,  born  1836. 

Samuel  Eade,  born  1836.  George  and  Samuel  were 
twins. 

Mary  Ann  Eade,  born  1838. 

Septimus  Truscott  Eade,  born  1840. 

William  Eade,  born  1841. 

Grace  Clemo  Eade,  born  1845. 

All  of  the  above  children  were  born  in  Cornwall. 

Upon  leaving  Chicago,  they  hired  a  covered  wagon 
to  take  them  to  Council  Hill,  III.  Thirteen  people  with 
I uggage,  crowded  into  one  conveyance. 

Early  in  1852,  Joseph  Eade  (1805),  with  his  sons 
Joseph,  Samuel,  and  George,  left  Elizabeth,  III.,  for 
California,  traveling  overland  by  covered  wagon.  While 
crossing  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  on  June  4,  1852, 
Joseph  Eade  Sr.  died  of  cholera,  which  was  epidemic 
at  that  time.  His  son,  Joseph  Jr.,  buried  him  on  the 
prairie,  covering  the  grave  with  stones  to  protect  it 
from  marauding  Indians  and  wolves.  His  two  brothers 
proceeded  without  him;  later  he  overtook  them  on  the 
trail. 

No  doubt,  they  first  came  to  Placerville  (Hang- 


town),  El  Dorado  County,  California,  thence  to  George¬ 
town  and  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  where  they  mined  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  in  company  with 
Heman  Tompkins,  Cuthbert  Nattrass  and  Andrew 
Jackson  Copley. 

In  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  was  an  Inn,  erected  by 
Cuthbert  Nattrass  in  1850-1851,  called  Hoboken 
House.  There  Joseph  Eade  met  Sarah  Jane  Nattrass, 
who  later  climbed  through  a  bedroom  window  to 
elope  with  him  to  Greenwood,  three  miles  distant, 
where  they  were  married  January  2,  1857  (Placerville 
record).  For  a  time  they  lived  in  a  cabin  on  the  bank 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  where  their 
first  daughter,  Mary  Jane  (Minnie)  was  born.  A  second 
daughter,  Emma  (Meeter),  was  born  in  1859  in  Grass 
Valley,  Nevada  County  (Meeter  Bible  record).  We 
have  no  record  of  when  or  how  they  left  California, 
probably  in  1860.  Eleven  children  were  born  in  the 
village  of  Elizabeth,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Illinois,  the  last 
child,  Mary  Ann  Eade  (Bray)  having  been  born  in 
Peachtree,  Monterey  County,  California  in  1886. 

Joseph  Eade  crossed  the  plains  to  California  five 
times  by  wagon,  whether  as  a  guide  or  master  of  a 
wagon  train  is  not  known.  He  came  in  1852,  returned 
about  1860,  again  in  1862  and  returned  in  1862  (?). 
Again  in  1864.  One  of  these  trips  returning  by  ship 
via  Panama. 

In  November  1884,  with  his  family,  he  left  Eliza¬ 
beth,  III.,  for  the  last  time  traveling  again  to  California. 
In  those  days  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  was  at  Soledad,  where  Heman  Tompkins  met 
them  with  two  spring  wagons,  driving  them  to  Peach¬ 
tree,  their  destination. 

About  1891  Joseph  Eade  bought  government  land 
in  Sweetwater  Valley.  There,  with  his  six  sons,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  growing  grain  and  raising  cattle.  Those  were 
hard  years  for  the  growing  family,  far  from  neighbors 
and  town.  In  1898-99,  little  rain  fell — cattle  and  horses 
perished.  The  teen-aged  sons  drove  all  the  stock  able 
to  travel  to  Calaveras  County,  where  they  fed  on  gov¬ 
ernment  land.  Jane  Nattrass  Eade  told  of  the  days  when 
she  and  the  younger  children,  with  kitchen  knives,  dug 
roots  from  the  ground  to  feed  the  only  horse  left  on 
the  ranch. 

In  1900,  Joseph  and  Jane  Eade  retired,  living  in  King 
City  for  the  remainder  of  their  long  lives.  The  family 
followed  cattle  raising  and  became  well-known  and 
prosperous  citizens  of  Monterey  County,  where  many 
of  them  still  reside. 

JOSEPH  AND  JANE  EADE'S  FAMILY 

Joseph,  born  December  21,  1831  (Cornwall,  .  Eng¬ 
land).  Died  February  21, 1921. 

Sara  Jane  (Nattrass),  born  July  18,  1836  (Durham, 
England),  died  April  21, 1918. 

Mary  Ann,  born  1857,  died  Oct.  27,  1863. 

Emma,  born  February  17, 1859,  died  January  5, 1924. 

Allie,  born  April  9,  1861,  died  December  25,  1943. 
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Joe,  born  April  2,  1863,  died  February  21,  1921. 

Minnie,  born  April  28,  1866,  died  May  28,  1922. 

Nancy,  born  January  9,  1868,  died  July  12,  1932. 

Elfreda,  born  October  25,  1870,  died  July  4,  1953. 

William,  born  October  7,  1872,  died  December 
1949. 

Wesley,  born  September  2,  1874,  died  July  30, 1960. 

Raymond  Truscott,  born  April  25,  1877,  died  April 
1947. 

Alvin  Leroy,  born  December  25,  1878,  died  July 
25,1963. 

Grace  Clemo,  born  March  19,  1881,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  1955. 

Heman  T.,  born  December  16,  1883,  died  March  25, 
1965. 

Mary  Ann  (Mayme),  born  January  2,  1886,  died 
September  14, 1972. 

Joseph  Eade  left  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  for  the  last  time 
on  November  10, 1884. 


THE  JOHN  MEETER  FAMILY 

Emma  Eade  (1859-1924)  married  John  Meeter 
(1856-1921).  They  had  five  children:  Leone  Meeter 
(1886-1978),  Bernice  Meeter  (1888-1972),  Sylvia  Meeter 
(1892-  ),  John  Everette  Meeter  (1897-1918),  and 

Marjorie  Meeter  (1901-1952). 

Bernice  Meeter  married  Mike  Milat.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Bernice  (1922-  ).  She  married  Robert 

Prudhomme. 

Sylvia  Meeter  married  Ernest  Jordan  (1888-1938). 
They  had  one  son,  Eade  (1924-  ).  Eade  married 

Betty  Sherman  (1928-  ).  They  had  three  sons: 

Christopher  R.  Jordan  (1952  ),  Eade  G.  Jordan 

(1955  ),  Kevin  Jordan  (1957  ). 

Marjorie  Meeter  married  Dario  Dale  Travaini  (1901- 
1952).  They  had  one  son,  Dario  Travaini  (1928-  ). 


HEMAN  J.  EADE 

Heman  T.  Eade  was  born  December  16,  1883,  to 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Jane  Eade  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Coming  to  California  at  an  early  age,  his  parents  estab¬ 
lished  a  ranch  in  Sweetwater  Valley,  10  miles  east  of 
King  City.  When  21  years  of  age,  Heman  married  Pearl 
Longacre,  whose  parents  were  W.  J.  and  Elsie  Longacre, 
who  had  a  roadside  inn  on  Jolen  Road  in  the  San 
Bernabe  area,  catering  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
Heman  and  Pearl  married  on  December  29,  1907,  and 
to  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Thelma  Mae,  on  October 
31,  1908,  and  on  August  21, 1911,  a  son,  Elmer  Wayne. 
Attending  country  schools  and  then  high  school, 
Thelma  married  Robert  E.  Dallas,  who  in  1929  came  to 
King  City  as  a  mechanic  to  the  then  El  Camino  Garage. 
He  was  born  in  Parkman,  Wyoming,  on  May  21,  1901. 


They  were  married  on  June  28,  1930.  To  them  was 
born  a  daughter,  Bonnie  Jean,  on  June  30,  1931. 

On  March  18,  1951,  Bonnie  Jean  was  married  to 
Ernest  M.  Grab,  son  of  Ida  and  Meinard  Grab  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  Canyon  ranch,  east  of  San  Lucas.  To  them  was 
born  a  daughter,  Kerrie  Lynn,  on  September  19,  1952, 
then  a  son,  Robert  E.,  on  August  23,  1954,  and  another 
daughter,  Kathis  Jean,  on  August  11,  1955. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Kerrie,  married  Jim  Sisk  of 
Mountain  View,  and  to  them  was  born  a  daughter, 
Abbie,  on  March  8,  1978,  and  a  son,  Craig  Martin, 
November  15,  1979,  making  Robert  and  Thelma  Dallas 
great-grandparents  of  this  new  generation. 

Heman  Eade  passed  away  March  30,  1966,  at  the 
age  of  83  years.  His  wife,  Pearl,  passed  away  September 
1,  1950.  She  was  born  on  July  2,  1887. 

Submitted  by  Thelma  Eade  Dallas,  King  City,  Calif. 

HEMAN  EADE  DIES  IN  KING  CITY  HOSPITAL 
MARCH  30,  1966 

KING  CITY — Heman  T.  Eade,  83,  prominent  pio¬ 
neer  resident  of  South  County  died  this  morning  in  a 
King  City  hospital  after  being  ill  for  nine  months. 

A  well-known  rancher,  Eade  crossed  the  prairies 
in  a  covered  wagon  with  his  parents  in  the  1880's  and 
settled  near  King  City.  His  parents  were  the  late  Joseph 
and  Jane  Eade. 

One  of  14  children,  Eade  as  a  young  man  took  over 
his  father's  ranch  in  Sweetwater  Canyon,  seven  miles 
east  of  King  City.  In  the  1930's,  he  purchased  the 
Griffin  Ranch  at  Lonoak  and  moved  there  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Pearl  Longacre,  and  his  family.  His 
wife  died  in  1950. 

Born  in  Illinois 

Eade  was  a  lifetime  member  of  Monterey  County 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  Bitterwater  Grange.  He 
was  born  in  Cook  County,  III. 

Eade  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Dallas, 
of  King  City;  a  son,  Elmer  Eade,  of  the  family's  ranch 
at  Lonoak;  a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Ernest  Grab;  three 
great  grandchildren;  numerous  nephews  and  nieces; 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Bray. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday  at  11  a.m.  at 
Ree  C.  Grim  Funeral  Home  in  King  City,  followed  by 
burial  at  King  City  District. Cemetery.  Officiating  will 
be  the  Rev.  Earl  Grote,  pastor  of  Community  Baptist 
Church. 


JOSEPH  EADE,  JR. 

Joseph  Eade,  Jr.,  born  April  2,  1863,  in  Elizabeth, 
III.,  died  December  10,  1925. 

He  married  Sarah  Elma  Boyce  on  September  12, 
1894,  in  Milpitas,  California.  Sarah  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1871,  and  died  August  10,  1919,  in  Berkeley, 
California. 

They  had  one  child,  Laurence  Joseph  Eade. 
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LAURENCE  JOSEPH  EADE 

Laurence  Joseph  Eade  was  born  on  August  19, 1895, 
in  Salinas,  California,  and  died  February  6,  1948,  in 
New  York,  N.Y. 

He  married  Dorothy  Sarah  Elizabeth  Burtchaell  on 

November  19,  1919,  in  Oakland,  California.  Dorothy 
was  born  on  January  14,  1897,  in  Tulare  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  died  November  3,  1966,  in  Oakland,  Cali 
fornia. 

They  had  five  children.  They  were  Sylvia  Clara 
Elma  Eade,  Laurence  Joseph  Eade,  Jr.,  John  Samuel 
Eade,  Margery  Ann  Eade,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Eade. 

Sylvia  Clara  Elma  Eade  was  born  on  December  19, 
1920,  in  Oakland,  California. 

Laurence  Joseph  Eade,  Jr.,  was  born  on  March  17, 
1923,  in  Oakland,  California. 

He  married  Maryle  Harrigan  on  June  25,  1949, 
Maryle  was  born  on  May  13,  1927,  in  San  Francisco, 
California. 

They  had  five  children.  They  were  Laurence  Joseph 
Eade  II,  born  on  June  26, 1950;  Timothy  Harrigan  Eade, 
born  on  September  23,  1952;  Daniel  Denis  Eade,  born 
on  October  31,  1955;  Teresa  Maura  Eade,  born  on 
March  3,  1959;  David  Francis  Eade,  born  on  July  12, 
1965.  All  were  born  in  Alameda,  California. 

John  Samuel  Eade  was  born  on  October  3,  1924,  in 
Oakland,  California. 

He  married  Jane  Margaret  Kaighin  on  December 
5,  1947.  Jane  was  born  on  April  26,  1925,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

They  had  two  children.  They  were  Barbara  Jean 
Eade,  born  on  June  22,  1948;  Linda  Susan  Eade,  born 
on  March  6,  1951.  Both  children  were  born  in  Oak¬ 
land,  California. 

Margery  Ann  Eade  was  born  on  February  19,  1930, 
in  Oakland,  California. 

She  married  John  Randolph  Higgins  on  January  19, 

1952,  in  Oakland,  California.  John  was  born  on  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1930,  in  Oakland,  California. 

They  had  two  children.  They  were  Karen  Ann 
Higgins,  born  December  30,  1952,  and  John  Randolph 
Higgins,  Jr.,  born  on  August  18,  1954.  Both  children 
were  born  in  Oakland,  California. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Eade  (Sally)  was  born  on  December 
18,  1935,  in  Oakland,  California. 

She  married  Lawrence  Frank  Winkler  in  May  of 

1953,  in  Ben  Lomond,  California.  Lawrence  was  born 
on  February  16,  1937,  in  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

They  had  five  children.  They  were  Lawrence  Frank 
Winkler,  Jr.,  born  on  December  2,  1954,  in  Ben 
Lomond,  California;  Deborah  Elizabeth  Winkler,  born 
on  August  29,  1956,  in  Oakland,  California;  Susan  Ann 
Winkler,  born  on  October  29,  1957,  in  Walnut  Creek, 
California;  Wendy  Winkler,  born  on  September  8, 
1962,  in  Santa  Cruz,  California;  Scott  Joseph  Winkler, 
born  on  December  9,  1967,  in  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

Laurence  Joseph  Eade  II  was  born  on  June  26, 1950, 
in  Alameda,  California. 


He  married  Francisca  Johanna  Rensen  (Fran)  on 

June  10,  1972,  in  Oakland,  California.  Francisca  was 
born  on  March  8,  1950,  in  Kerkrade,  Holland. 

They  have  two  children.  They  are  Laurence  Joseph 
Eade  III,  born  on  May  23,  1974,  in  Berkeley,  California; 
Michelle  Katherine  Eade,  born  on  November  5,  1977, 
in  Hayward,  California. 

Barbara  Jean  Eade  was  born  on  May  22,  1948,  in 
Oakland,  California. 

She  married  Ronald  Lee  Hamann  on  August  14, 
1971,  in  Yosemite,  California.  Ronald  was  born  on 
July  31,  1946,  in  Long  Beach,  California. 

They  have  one  child.  She  is  Kristin  Elaine  Hamann, 
born  on  July  14,  1976,  in  Sacramento,  California  . 

Linda  Susan  Eade  was  born  on  March  6,  1951,  in 
Oakland,  California. 

She  married  Sherrod  Haywood  Osborn  III  (Michael) 

on  May  17,  1980,  in  Yosemite,  California.  Sherrod  was 
born  on  July  24,  1946,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Karen  Ann  Higgins  was  born  on  December  30, 1952, 
in  Oakland,  California. 

She  married  Jeffrey  McGowan  on  April  21,  1974,  in 
Oakland,  California.  Jeffrey  was  born  on  July  6,  1954, 
in  Seattle,  Washington. 

They  have  two  children.  They  are  Julia  Ann 
McGowan,  born  on  July  18,  1977,  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
ornia;  Scott  Jerry  McGowan,  born  on  Ocober  9,  1979, 
in  Walnut  Creek,  California. 

Lawrence  Frank  Winkler,  Jr.,  was  born  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1954,  in  Ben  Lomond,  California. 

He  married  Laurie  Jean  Winkler  on  June  3,  1978, 
in  Oregon.  Laurie  was  born  on  January  31,  1956,  in 
Oregon. 

Deborah  Elizabeth  Winkler  was  born  on  August 
29,  1956,  in  Oakland,  California. 

She  married  Todd  Bruce  Thompson  on  November 
26,  1977,  in  Grants  Pass,  Oregon.  Todd  was  born  on 
May  23, 1952,  in  Oregon. 

They  have  two  children.  They  are  Amie  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  born  May  30,  1979;  Matthew  Todd  Thomp¬ 
son,  born  May  24,  1980.  Both  children  were  born  in 
Minnesota. 

MRS.  EADE  MEMORIAL  TOMORROW 

Memorial  services  for  Mrs.  Dorothy  Burtchaell 
Eade,  member  of  an  early  San  Francisco  family,  will  be 
held  tomorrow  at  the  Piedmont  Community  Church, 
400  Highland  Ave.,  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Eade,  69,  died  Thursday  after  a  short  illness. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Burtchaell, 
crossed  the  plains  from  New  England  in  1849  and  her 
father  founded  Dolliver  &  Bros.,  a  leather  business, 
here. 

The  firm  is  now  operated  by  her  brother,  Clarence 
S.  Burtchaell  of  Ross. 

Born  in  Oakland,  Mrs.  Eade  was  graduated  from 
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Mrs.  Horton's  School  and  attended  Mills  College.  She 
was  active  in  the  Piedmont  Community  Church. 

Mrs.  Eade,  widow  of  Laurence  Joseph  Eade,  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  five  children,  Sylvia  C.  Eade,  of  San  Francisco, 
Marjorie  Ann  Higgins,  of  Oakland,  Sally  E.  Winker,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Laurence  J.  Eade,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  and  John 
S.  Eade  of  San  Leandro,  and  her  brother. 

The  family  requested  that  any  remembrances  be 
contributions  to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Leslie  Eade  married  Genevieve  Sans  August  30, 
1933.  They  had  four  daughters.  They  were:  Alma  Irene, 
born  October  1934;  Donna  Mae,  born  December  1936; 
Diane  Ruth,  born  July  1938;  Leslee  Earla,  born  January 
1940. 

Alma  Eade  married  Ted  Palmer  in  1953.  They  had 
six  children.  They  were:  Daniel  Shane,  born  October 
1954;  Treva  Jo,  born  October  1956;  Bryan  Theodore, 
born  August  1958;  Mathew  Joseph,  born  May  1961; 
Yvette  Marie,  born  July  1962;  Lynette  Louise,  born 
October  1963. 

Donna  Eade  married  George  Palmer  in  1956.  They 
had  four  children.  They  were:  Laura  Leslee,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  1957;  Nikki  Diane,  born  May  1960;  Leslie 
George,  born  September  1962;  Patrick  Clay,  born 
May  1965. 

Diane  Eade  married  Dean  Hanson  in  1960.  They 
had  two  children.  They  were:  Jeffrey  Dean,  born  July 
1967;  Kristie  Diane,  born  July  1968. 

Leslee  Eade  married  Michael  Curran  in  1962.  They 
had  three  children.  They  were:  Kevin  Shawn,  born 
November  1962;  Kendrea  Shannon,  born  June  1966; 
Timothy  Ryan,  born  February  1968. 

Stanley  Nessen  Eade,  born  in  King  City  in  1907, 
married  Mary  Ann  Liegl  in  1935.  She  was  born  in 
Petoskey,  Michigan,  in  1911.  They  had  two  children. 
They  were:  Joann  Marie,  born  in  King  City  in  1936; 
William  Stanley,  born  in  King  City  in  1937. 

Joann  Marie  Eade  married  Earl  John  Henslick  in 

1955.  He  was  born  in  Coalinga.  They  had  three  chil¬ 
dren.  They  were:  Lynn  Annette,  born  in  1956;  Charles 
Edward,  born  in  1961;  Jeanne  Marie,  born  in  1964. 
All  three  children  were  born  in  Coalinga. 

Lynn  Annette  Henslick  married  Richard  Beck  in 

1979.  He  was  born  in  California. 

William  Stanley  Eade  married  Sharon  Renee 
Bridges  in  1956.  She  was  born  in  Santa  Cruz  in  1940. 
They  had  four  children.  They  were:  Gregory  Joseph, 
born  in  1957;  Barbara  Elaine,  born  in  1960;  Gerald 
Stanley,  born  in  1961;  Richard  Leslie,  born  in  1964. 
They  all  were  born  in  King  City. 

Raymond  Earl  Eade,  born  in  King  City  June  28, 
1905,  married  Ida  Lunquist  in  Palo  Alto  in  1930.  She 
passed  away.  Married  DeEtta  Prewett  in  Salinas  Decem¬ 
ber  20, 1944. 

They  had  two  children.  They  were:  Raymond 
Fredrick,  born  August  15,  1947.  Killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam  March  24,  1969.  Buried  in  King  City  ceme¬ 
tery;  Jane  Evelyn,  born  August  11,  1948. 


Alice  Amelia  Eade,  born  in  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  on 
April  9,  1861,  married  Frank  Ellsworth  Wiley,  born  in 
Hanover,  Illinois,  on  January  28,  1886.  They  had 
five  children.  They  were:  Clara  Irene  Wiley,  born  on 
October  19,  1886;  Blanche  M.,  born  on  April  7,  1889; 
William  Ellsworth,  born  on  January  17,  1894;  Jeanette 
Eade,  born  on  January  30,  1899;  Frank  Raymond,  born 
on  June  3,  1905. 

Clara  Irene  Wiley,  born  in  Hanover,  Illinois,  mar¬ 
ried  William  George  Conley  in  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia  on  December  15, 1910. 

They  had  three  children.  They  were:  William 
Voorhies,  born  September  1911,  died  December  18, 
1911;  Marian  Frances  Conley,  born  April  24,  1914; 
George  Ellsworth,  born  on  December  24,  1921. 

Marian  Frances  Conley,  born  in  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  April  24,  1914,  married  William  A.  Denser  in 
San  Francisco,  California,  on  February  2,  1938. 

They  had  one  child.  She  was:  Suzanne  Marie,  born 
in  San  Francisco  on  May  18, 1942. 

George  Elsworth  Conley;  born  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  December  24,  1921,  married  Geraldine 
Michelson  in  Berkeley,  California  on  July  29,  1946.  He 
served  as  a  photographer  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
World  II  from  October  1942  to  February  1946. 

Blanche  M.  Wiley,  born  in  Hanover,  Illinois,  on 
April  7,  1899,  married  Howard  Earle  Burnett  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  on  June  3,  1914. 

They  had  one  child.  He  was  Wiley  Madison,  born 
on  August  29,  1920. 

Wiley  Madison  Burnett,  born  in  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia  on  Augus  29,  1920,  married  Peggy  Vanderheyden 
in  Oakland,  California,  on  April  16,  1947.  Wiley  served 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  World  War  II. 

They  had  three  children.  They  were:  Virginia  Ann, 
born  on  October  11,  1950;  Barbara  Elizabeth,  born  on 
March  25,  1955;  Susan  Margaret,  born  in  June  1956. 
All  three  chidren  were  born  in  Oakland,  California. 

William  Ellsworth  Wiley,  born  in  Hanover,  Illinois 
on  January  17,  1894,  married  Mary  Evelyn  Lent  in  Sa¬ 
linas,  California  in  October,  1916;  died  in  Salinas,  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  February  22,  1952. 

They  had  two  children.  They  were:  Evelyn  Clara 
Wiley,  born  in  Salinas  in  1917;  and  William  Vernon 
Wiley,  born  in  Salinas  on  July  1,  1924. 

Evelyn  Clara  Wiley,  born  in  Salinas,  California, 
1917.  Married  Jesse  Daniel  of  Kentucky. 

They  had  one  daughter,  Darlys  E.  Daniel,  born  in 
Salinas,  California  on  October  7,  1947. 

William  Vernon  Wiley,  born  in  Salinas,  California 
on  July  1,  1924.  Married  Norma  Hamilton  of  Salinas, 
California.  Served  three  years  in  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II.  Died,  December,  1961.  Buried  in  Salinas. 

They  had  one  son,  William  Hamilton  Wiley,  born 
in  Salinas,  California  in  April,  1948. 

Jeanette  Eade  Wiley,  born  in  Hanover,  Illinois  on 
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January  30,  1899;  died  January  31,  1977.  Buried  in 
King  City,  California. 

Frank  Raymond  Wiley,  born  in  King  City,  Califor¬ 
nia  on  June  3,  1905;  married  Olga  Mohr  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  on  November  1932. 

They  had  two  children:  Frank  Roger  Wiley,  born 
in  Ewa,  Oahu  T.  FI.,  August  23,  1935;  and  John  How¬ 
ard  Wiley,  born  in  Ewa,  Oahu,  T.H.  on  October  3, 
1937. 

John  Howard  Wiley  had  one  son,  John  Howard 
Wiley  Jr.,  born  March  3,  1973  in  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 


GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH 
William  E.  and  Eva  Church  Eade  — 

Married  September  12, 1901 

William  E.  Eade,  born  October  9,  1872, died  December 
6,1947  (age  75). 

Eva  Eade,  born  January  10,  1877,  died  December  19, 
1966  (age  89). 

Three  daughters:  Irene,  Verna  and  Ethyl  Mae. 

Irene  Eade  Carlson,  born  February  18,  1908. 

Married  Harold  Carlson  December  12,  1953.  No 
children. 

Verna  Eade  Holcomb,  born  April  25,  1914. 

Married  Gordon  Kenneth  Holcomb  January  29, 
1949  (died  May  20,  1971). 

One  son,  Trona  Raymond  Holcomb,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  27, 1949. 

Ethyl  Eade  Plaskett,  born  September  12,  1915,  died 
May  14, 1978. 

Married  Gordon  L.  Plaskett. 

Two  sons,  Gordon  and  Vernon  Plaskett. 

Gordon  Plaskett,  born  December  2,  1935. 

Married  Carol  Kreidler  July  2,  1958. 

Three  children,  Mark  Gordon,  born  September  20, 
1960;  Lisa  Michelle,  born  April  11,  1959;  Leslie 
Ellen,  born  November  27,  1961. 

Divorced,  then  married  Barbara  Baranek  Iverson 
January  1, 1974. 

One  child,  Jennifer  Marie,  born  May  10,  1979. 
Vernon  Plaskett,  born  April  4,  1938. 

Married  Sherian  Emery,  October  16,  1960. 

Two  sons,  Jeffery  Dean,  born  January  5,  1964; 
David  Laurence,  born  February  1,  1967. 


MEMBER  OF  PIONEER  EADE  FAMILY  DIES 

Mrs.  Grace  Nichols,  mother  of  Fred  B.  Nichols, 
local  businessman,  and  sister  of  Wes,  Alvin  and  Heman 
Eade  and  Mrs.  Bert  Bray,  passed  away  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  Salinas  nursing  home  at  the  age  of  74.  She  had 
been  ill  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Nichols'  passing  was  deeply  felt  by  the 
many  friends  and  relatives  who  attended  services  con¬ 
ducted  Monday  at  the  Ree  C.  Grim  Chapel  by  the 
Reverend  E.  L.  Epperly. 

A  member  of  the  pioneer  Eade  family,  Mrs.  Nichols 


had  been  born  in  Elizabeth,  III.,  March  19,  1882.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Eade,  a  native  of  Cornwall, 
England,  who  moved  with  his  family  to  California  in 
1884,  his  third  trip  into  the  state. 

The  Eade  family  settled  in  Lonoak,  making  their 
home  on  what  is  now  the  Roy  Bray  ranch.  Later,  they 
moved  to  the  ranch  now  owned  by  Al  Eade  in  Sweet¬ 
water.  On  a  hilltop  near  the  ranch  house  was  a  small 
schoolhouse  where  the  Eade  children  learned  the 
three  "R's." 

Grace  Eade  was  working  in  King  City  when  she  met 
the  man  who  was  to  become  her  husband,  Fred 
Nichols,  then  the  agent  for  Southern  Pacific. 

The  couple  was  married  in  July  1907  at  the  Las 
Palmas  ranch,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hiram  Corey,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Nichols.  The  ranch,  near  Salinas,  was  a  well- 
known  show  place  of  the  period. 

They  made  their  home  in  King  City  where  Mr. 
Nichols  was  successful  in  business.  He  preceded  his 
wife  in  death  in  1943. 

Aside  from  the  son,  three  brothers  and  a  sister 
mentioned  above,  Mrs.  Nichols  leaves  2  grandsons 
and  a  granddaughter:  Jeffrey  Nichols,  Russell  Nichols, 
and  Barbara  Nichols;  and  the  following  nieces  and 
nephews  in  the  vicinity:  Kenneth  and  Harold  Eade, 
Irvin  and  Roy  Bray,  Stanley,  Milton,  Leslie  and  Earl 
Eade,  Ray  Bengard,  Elmer  Eade;  Mrs.  Helen  Carter  of 
San  Lucas,  Mrs.  Melvin  Davis,  Mrs.  Art  Claasen,  Paso 
Robles;  Mrs.  Robert  Dallas,  Mrs.  Chris  Bengard,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Plaskett  and  Mrs.  George  Lowrie. 

Nieces  and  nephews  who  formerly  lived  near  here 
include  Mrs.  Verna  Holcombe,  Santa  Rosa;  Miss  Irene 
Eade,  Seattle  Wash.;  Mrs.  Blanche  Burnett,  Piedmont; 
Mrs.  Clara  Conley,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Wright,  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
nice  Milat,  Miss  Leone  Meeter,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Jordan,  Carmel;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Timby,  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  Harold,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Treyer,  San  Ma¬ 
teo;  Frank  Wiley,  Hawaii,  Henry  Conrad,  Walnut  Creek. 


Fred  and  Roberta  Nichols ,  with  children  Jeffrey ,  Russell , 
and  Barbara 
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WESLEY  CUTHBERT  EADE 


W.  F.  NICHOLS —  Born  Aptos,  California ,  February  10, 1884 
Telegrapher  for  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Came  to  King  City 
in  1907.  Married  Grace  Fade  in  1906. 


Wesley  Cuthbert  Eade,  Born  in  Elizabeth,  Illinois 
on  September  2,  1874;  died  near  King  City  on  July  30, 
1960.  Married  Bessie  Bray  in  Salinas,  California  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1903. 

Children  of  Wesley  and  Bessie  Bray  Eade. 

John  Wesley  Eade;  born  in  Salinas,  California  in 
1904;  died  in  King  City,  California. 

Kenneth  Eade;  born  in  King  City,  California  1906; 
married  Helene  Posz.  They  had  two  children:  Wesley 
Eade,  born  in  King  City,  California;  and  Kenneth  Louis 
Eade;  born  in  San  Francisco,  California  in  1950. 

Harold  Joseph  Eade;  born  in  King  City,  California  in 
1908;  married  Marie  Malek.  They  had  three  children: 
Elsie  Eade,  born  in  San  Jose,  California  on  July  31,  1937; 
Harold  Eade  Jr.,  born  San  Jose,  California,  August  15, 
1939;  John  Eade,  born  in  King  City,  California,  August 
26,  1944. 

Nellie  Ruth  Eade,  born  in  King  City,  California, 
1910;  married  Edward  Erickson.  Second  marriage  to 
Arthur  Claassen.  Nellie  and  Edward  had  one  daughter, 
Barbara  Erickson,  born  in  King  City,  California  in  1932. 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Eade,  born  in  King  City,  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1911.  Married  Chris  Bengard  on  June  21,  1929. 


SALINAS  CALIFORNIAN— July  28,  1963 

A.  L.  EADE,  KC  RANCHER,  DEAD  AT  84 

Alvin  LeRoy  Eade,  member  of  a  longtime  King  City 
area  family,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  passed 
away  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  King  City  rest  home  after 
being  in  ill  health  the  past  several  years. 

Funeral  services  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  Ree  C.  Grim  funeral  chapel  by  the 
Rev.  Earl  Grote,  pastor  of  the  King  City  Community 
Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  be  in  the  family  plot 
in  the  King  City  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  Mr.  Eade's  widow,  Ethel  of  the  family 
home  at  216  South  Lorenzo  street,  King  City;  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Jean  Lowrie,  and  three  grandsons,  Davis, 
Tommy  and  Dickie  Lowrie;  a  brother,  Heman  T.  Eade, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Bray  of  Lonoak.  Many  nieces 
and  newphews  also  survive. 

Born  in  Illinois  on  December  25,  1878,  Mr.  Eade 
was  one  of  13  children  born  to  Joseph  Eade  and  Jane 
Nattrass  Eade.  He  moved  to  California  with  his  parents 
at  the  age  of  six,  although  his  father  had  been  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  earlier  as  a  miner. 

Mr.  Eade  was  a  rancher  in  the  Lonoak  area  many 
years,  and  continued  his  ranching  and  cattleman  activi¬ 
ties  even  after  moving  to  King  City  in  1939.  He  was  a 
longtime  member  of  the  IOOF  lodge  in  King  City  and 
of  the  Cattlemen's  association. 


GRACE  EADE  NICHOLS 
Daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jane  Eade 


FRANCES  ELFREDA  EADE 


Frances  Elfreda 

Jo  Daviess  County,  I 


Eade,  born  October  25,  1870  in 
llinois.  Daughter  of  Joseph  &  Sarah 
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Nattrass  Eade,  both  born  in  England.  Married  Thomas 
J.  Johnson  in  King  City,  California.  He  died  in  1898. 
They  had  2  children:  Emily  Pearl  Johnson,  born  July 
23,  1894;  and  Reginald  Johnson,  who  died  in  1897  at 
age  1  year. 

Second  marriage  to  Hiram  Corey  on  May  22,  1901. 
They  had  one  daughter,  Augusta  Eleanor  Corey,  born 
on  April  4,  1902.  Hiram  Corey  died  on  September  9, 
1913. 

Pearl  Johnson  Corey  married  Fred  Tunby  of  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1920.  A  daughter,  Patricia,  born  July  17, 
1923.  A  son,  Fred  Tunby  Jr.,  born  August  26,  1925. 

Fred  Timby  Jr.  married  Anne  Fairfax.  They  have 
two  sons:  Jeffrey  Timby,  born  August  24,  1957;  and 
Christopher  Timby,  born  October  16,  1959.  Fred  and 
Anne  Timby  divorced  in  1961.  Fred  remarried  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1973  to  Norma  Jean  Coleman  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

Frances  E.  Corey  died  on  August  23,  1953. 

Augusta  Corey  married  James  Edward  Harrold  on 
February  18,  1932.  They  had  two  children:  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Harrold  Jr.,  born  on  July  24,  1933;  and  Margaret 
Corey  Harrold,  born  on  February  17,  1936. 

Margaret  Corey  Harrold  married  Leroy  R.  Cashion 
on  February  17,  1962.  They  have  two  daughters: 
Carolyn  Lee  Cashion,  born  on  December  29,  1962;  and 
Susan  Cashion,  born  on  November  11,  1964. 

HIRAM  COREY 

No  name  in  Monterey  county  is  more  endur- 
ingly  associated  with  its  substantial  development  than 
that  of  Hiram  Corey,  owner  of  Las  Palmas  ranch,  three 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Salinas,  and  one  of  the  large 
land  owners  and  prosperous  citizens  of  this  section. 
This  honored  citizen  was  born  in  Stanbridge,  Canada, 
March  7,  1831,  and  is  fourth  among  the  nine  children 
born  to  Reuben  and  Melinda  (Reynolds)  Corey,  na¬ 
tives  of  New  York  and  Vermont  respectively. 

Captain  Reuben  Corey  was  reared  on  the  paternal 
farm  in  New  York  State,  and  when  a  young  man  re¬ 
moved  to  Canada,  where  he  won  the  rank  of  captain 
in  her  majesty's  service.  About  1856  he  removed  to 
Bloomfield,  Sonoma  county,  Cal.,  purchasing  a  ranch 
of  three  hundred  acres,  upon  which  he  retired  about 
1865,  and  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  75  years. 
He  was  active  in  the  Republican  party,  and  equally  so 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  and,  considering  his  time 
and  opportunities,  was  a  successful  man.  His  wife,  who 
lived  to  be  seventy-six  years  of  age,  was  the  mother  of 
ten  children,  namely,  Pauline,  the  wife  of  Nelson  Bent¬ 
ley,  and  whose  son,  William,  is  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  this  work;  Noah,  a  rancher  in  this  country;  Hir¬ 
am;  Malinda,  the  wife  of  R.  Reynolds,  living  on  the  old 
Canadian  homestead;  Cynthia,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Stocking;  Reuben,  a  rancher  in  San  Jose;  Addie,  wife 
of  George  Case;  Minerva,  Mrs.  Jerry  Hogan;  Sarah, 
wife  of  Charles  Littlefield;  and  Augusta,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall. 

While  still  living  in  Canada,  Hiram  Corey  worked 


for  a  time  on  the  railroad,  and  January  1,  1852,  accom¬ 
panied  his  brother,  Noah,  to  California  by  way  of  the 
isthmus,  arriving  at  Clark's  Point  on  February  26,  1851. 
For  a  time  the  brothers  engaged  in  contracting  for 
supplies  and  logs  for  a  saw  mill,  and  later  leased  a 
ranch  and  supplied  vegetables  to  the  state  prison.  In 
December,  1853,  the  brothers  went  to  San  Francisco 
and  borrowed  a  weather-beaten  schooner  with  which 
to  proceed  south  for  provisions.  The  journey  was  en¬ 
livened  by  a  storm  which  caused  the  men  to  abandon 
the  craft,  which  later  went  to  pieces,  and  they  owed 
their  rescue  to  a  surveying  party  which  happened  along 
at  Point  Reyes.  After  landing,  they  were  confronted  by 
other  dangers  from  grizzly  bears,  and  this  circumstance 
caused  them  to  return  to  the  surveying  party,  with 
whom  they  set  out  for  San  Francisco.  The  sea  was  still 
rough,  and  storms  along  the  coast  rendered  navigation 
almost  impossible.  In  desperation  they  were  obliged  to 
once  more  head  for  shore,  but  not  before  the  vessel 
was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  Hiram,  who 
could  swim,  saved  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  they  afterward  walked  back  to  the  ranch 
which  they  had  leased,  much  the  losers  by  their  haz¬ 
ardous  expedition.  Hiram  thereafter  worked  in  a’ saw 
mill  for  about  six  months,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853 
the  brothers  went  to  Marin  county  and  leased  a  ranch 
of  four  hundred  acres,  upon  which  was  operated  the 
first  dairy  with  American  cows  successfully  conducted 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  In  1862  this  property  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  Hiram  proceeded  alone  to  Aurora,  near 
Virginia  City,  where  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Red, 
White  and  Blue  mines  for  five  months,  and  through 
his  wise  foresight  the  company  then  abandoned  the 
mines  as  not  worthy  of  development.  He  then  went 
to  the  Owens  River  quartz  mines  and  located  several 
claims  for  a  New  York  company,  and,  being  a  warm 
friend  of  the  superintendent  of  the  company,  he  was 
sent  to  Los  Angeles  to  make  up  the  trains  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  machinery  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  mines.  The  wagons  and  machinery  had  been 
shipped  to  San  Pedro  from  San  Francisco,  and  Mr. 
Corey  purchased  the  cattle  and  made  up  the  train. 
The  Indians  were  extremely  troublesome,  and  Mr.  Cor¬ 
ey  assumed  the  responsibility  of  driving  one  team  him¬ 
self,  encountering  many  obstacles  and  dangers  on  the 
way.  The  lumber  for  the  mines  had  to  be  rafted  fifty 
miles,  and  a  road  had  to  be  made  to  the  mines  over 
which  to  convey  the  lumber.  All  this  was  superintend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Corey,  who  was  familiar  with  the  territory, 
having  been  in  the  locality  during  1862,  when  he 
camped  with  the  cavalry  at  Big  Pine,  and  had  a  battle 
with  the  Indians  before  they  could  locate  the  mines. 
He  stayed  with  the  regulars  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at 
that  time,  and  his  perseverance  resulted  in  later  valu¬ 
able  services  to  the  company,  who  relied  upon  his 
judgment  and  discretion. 

Leaving  the  mines  in  Nevada,  Mr.  Corey  spent 
about  two  years  on  a  leased  ranch  at  Point  Reyes,  sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  in  October, 
1872,  leased  the  Buena  Vista  ranch  of  seventy-seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  the  greater  part  o* 
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which  is  in  the  Salinas  valley.  He  then  bought  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dairy  cattle  from  Nevada,  and  when 
his  five  years'  lease  expired  renewed  the  same  for 
seven  years,  adding  to  his  original  stock  five  hundrd 
cows.  In  1883  the  ranch  passed  into  his  absolute  pos¬ 
session,  and  remained  his  property  until  its  disposal 
by  Mr.  Corey,  in  1889,  to  the  Buena  Vista  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  who  afterward  forced  him  to  take  back  two 
thousand  acres  of  the  property.  Subsequently  he 
bought  back  his  present  ranch  of  sixteen  hundred 
acres,  which  has  been  named  Las  Palmas,  and  is  not 
only  the  finest  ranch  in  the  county,  but  one  of  the  best 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Corey  is  engaged  principally  in  stock 
raising,  and  upon  his  fertile  meadows  have  grazed 
some  of  the  finest  cattle  and  horses  in  California,  their 
owner  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject  for  many  miles  around. 

In  1856  Mr.  Corey  married  Rosana  Frost,  a  native 
of  Essex,  Vt.,  and  who  was  a  beautiful  character  and 
and  ideal  helpmate.  Mrs.  Corey  had  no  children  of 
her  own,  but  lavished  all  the  love  of  her  heart  on 
three  of  the  children  of  her  husband's  sister,  who  were 
left  orphans  at  an  early  age.  She  died  March  9,  1900,  a 
firm  believer  and  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Corey  was  with  Mrs.  El- 
freda  (Eade)  Johnson,  and  was  solemnized  May  24, 
1901,  Mrs.  Corey  being  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Nattrass)  Eade,  natives  of  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eade 
brought  their  daughter  to  America  and  California  in 
1849,  settling  in  this  county,  where  they  are  still  living 
and  are  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Corey  was 
born  in  Jo  Daviess  county,  III.,  and  married  Thomas 
J.  Johnson,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter,  Pearl,  her 
second  marriage  resulting  in  another  daughter,  Augus¬ 
ta  Eleanor.  Mr.  Corey  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  although  he  has  never  labored  for 
the  interests  of  other  than  his  friends.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and  a  director  of  the  Monterey  County 
Bank,  at  Salinas,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  other 
enterprises  in  the  town  and  county  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  to  its  growth.  Although  approaching  the  quiet 
evening  of  life,  he  is  still  well  and  hearty,  a  successful, 
typically  western,  and  honored  resident  of  this  well 
favored  coast  country. 

JOSIAH  POTTER  COREY 

An  agriculturist  to  whom  the  fertility  of  the  old 
Buena  Vista  ranch  has  brought  a  comfortable  living 
and  partially  realized  ambitions  is  Josiah  Patter  Corey, 
located  on  this  farm  of  thirty-five  acres,  modernly 
equipped,  and  exceedingly  productive.  Mr.  Corey  was 
born  in  Essex,  Vt.,  August  17,  1863,  a  son  of  Noah 
Corey,  a  native  of  Vermont  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  California.  The  elder  Corey  came  to  California  at 
an  early  day,  and  Josiah  was  born  while  his  mother 
was  on  a  visit  to  her  people  in  Vermont.  The  father 
lived  for  a  time  in  Sonoma  county,  and  then  removed 
to  San  Mateo  county,  which  continued  to  be  his  home 
for  four  years.  In  1876  he  came  to  Monterey  county 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  returned  to  Bloomfield, 


Sonoma  county,  for  six  years,  and  then  retired  from 
active  life  to  the  farm  in  Monterey  county  he  now 
occupies. 

Josiah  Potter  Corey  lived  at  home  until  his  marri¬ 
age,  in  March  1892,  with  Grace  Smith,  daughter  of 
A.  B.  Smith,  one  of  the  old-timers  of  California.  He 
then  bought  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  Salinas  valley, 
which  he  improved  and  lived  upon  for  three  years,  and 
then  disposed  of  it  and  bought  his  present  ranch  of 
thirty-five  acres.  In  addition,  he  has  leased  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  adjoining  land,  and  raises  grain,  fruit, 
some  stock,  and  engages  in  general  farming.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  been  identified 
with  any  local  office.  Fraternally  he  is  associated  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  Mr.  Corey  is  liberal- 
minded  and  devoted  to  the  all-around  improvement  of 
his  locality.  He  has  four  children:  Ethel,  Harold, 
Isabelle  and  Grace. 


EDWARD  E.  LITTLEFIELD 

A  native'  son  of  California  whose  efforts  have  re¬ 
flected  upon  Monterey  county  is  Edward  E.  Littlefield, 
partner  of  William  E.  Bentley  in  a  general  farming  and 
stock-raising  enterprise  on  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
the  old  Buena  Vista  ranch.  He  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
being  a  nephew  of  Hiram  Corey,  whose  influence  and 
help  have  invariably  resulted  in  good  to  his  friends 
and  associates.  Mr.  Littlefield  was  born  at  Bloomfield, 
Sonoma  county,  Cal.,  May  16,  1866.  His  father,  Charles 
Littlefield,  a  native  of  Michigan,  came  to  California 
and  located  at  Bloomfield,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
sheep  and  livery  business,  and  where  he  married.  He 
is  at  present  living  at  Eureka,  Humboldt  county,  Cal.,  is 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  charge  of  a  successful 
livery  business.  He  married  Sarah  Corey,  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  sister  of  Hiram  Corey,  mentioned  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  work.  Mrs.  Littlefield  died  in  1870, 
leaving  four  small  children  to  the  care  of  their  father. 
Of  these,  Emma  is  the  wife  of  G.  A.  Daugherty,  of 
Salinas;  Warren  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  Monterey 
County  Bank  of  Salinas;  and  Rose  is  the  wife  of  B.  V. 
Sargent,  an  attorney  of  Salinas  and  superior  judge  of 
Monterey  county. 

Edward  E.  Littlefield  was  the  second  in  his  father's 
family,  and  was  four  years  old  when  his  mother  died. 
It  was  her  especial  wish  that  her  brother  Hiram  should 
assume  the  bringing  up  of  Edward  and  his  sisters,  and 
the  latter  remained  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Corey  until 
their  marriage.  In  his  home  they  were  tenderly  reared 
by  their  aunt,  who  was  a  beautiful  character,  and 
treated  them  as  she  would  her  own  children.  They  had 
special  private  teachers,  and  were  given  every  advan¬ 
tage  possible  under  the  circumstances.  When  fourteen 
years  old,  Edward  E.  entered  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  remaining  there  for  two  years,  and  after  that 
worked  for  his  uncle  by  the  month,  the  farm  compris¬ 
ing  eight  thousand  acres.  Upon  the  disposal  of  the 
farm  to  a  company  in  1889,  which  company  returned 
five  thousand  acres,  Mr.  Littlefield  rented  a  part  of  it, 
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and  again  worked  for  his  uncle  for  four  years.  He  then 
rented  a  farm  for  six  years,  and  in  1891  he  leased  the 
present  farm  in  partnership  with  his  cousin,  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Littlefield  is  Emma,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Snyder,  of  Salinas.  Of  this  union  there  are  four 
children,  Everett  Austin,  Blanche  Corey,  Charles  Mar¬ 
vin  and  Emma  Mildred.  Mr.  Littlefield  is  a  Republican 
and  is  at  present  a  school  trustee.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

MARY  ANN  BRAY  RITE  HELD 

Graveside  rites  were  held  Saturday  afternoon  in 
King  City  Cemetery  for  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Bray,  86,  who 
died  Thursday  at  Pioneer  Hacienda  following  a  long 
illness. 

Native  of  Lonoak,  Mrs.  Bray  married  in  1907  and 
made  her  home  in  King  City  until  1912  when  she 
moved  to  the  Lonoak  ranch  with  her  husband.  The 
couple  had  three  children,  Roy,  who  was  born  in  King 
City,  and  Irvin  and  Eileen  (Mrs.  Melvin  Davis),  who 
were  born  in  Lonoak. 

Surviving  her  are  her  three  children:  grandchildren 
Albert  Bray  of  Colombia,  Alvin  Bray  of  King  City,  Mrs. 
Ron  Gutzmer  of  Santa  Barbara,  Leroy  Davis  of  Ft.  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo.,  Wesley  and  Bill  Davis  of  King  City,  and 
eight  great-grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Mitchinson  officiated  at  final  rites. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Ree  C.  Grim 
Chapel. 

Mary  Ann  Eade,  born  in  Lonoak,  California,  on 
January  2,  1886.  Died  in  King  City  on  September  14, 
1972.  She  married  Albert  Bray,  who  was  born  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1907.  He  was  born  on  May  31,  1882,  in  Ruby 
Hill,  Nevada,  and  died  April  26, 1952. 

Children 

Alvin  Leroy  Bray,  born  on  October  18,  1909,  in 
King  City,  California.  He  married  Evelyn  Prewett,  May 
6, 1934.  No  children. 

Joseph  Irvin  Bray,  born  November  2,  1914,  died 
June  18,  1978.  He  married  Gace  Schmidt  on  November 
2,  1938.  She  was  born  July  10,  1916. 

Children 

Alvin  Bray,  born  on  June  3,  1940.  He  married  Susan 
Crocker  on  February  6, 1963. 

Children 

Holly  Lee,  born  on  September  4,  1961;  Alvin 
Barney,  born  March  12,  1964;  Melissa  Ann,  born  on 
September  3,  1966;  Michael  Alen,  born  September  2, 
1969. 

Albert  Bray,  born  on  June  3,  1940  (twin  of  Alvin). 
He  married  Ina  Marie  Venable  on  May  29,  1943. 

Children 

Mary  Margaret,  born  on  September  18,  1968; 
Marsha  Marie,  born  on  May  12,  1970. 


Mary  Ann  Bray,  born  on  January  31,  1952.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Michael  Mallory  on  February  25,  1978. 

Children 

Forrest  Ronald  Gutzmer,  born  on  September  25, 
1975;  Shannon  Grace  Mallory,  born  on  March  14, 
1979. 

Grace  Eileen  Bray,  born  on  August  3,  1916.  She 
married  Melvin  Winton  Davis,  born  on  January  12, 
1941. 

Children 

Albert  Wesley  Davis,  born  on  May  24,  1943.  He 
married  Evelyn  Machado  on  November  19,  1966. 

Children 

Lee  Ann,  born  on  June  4,  1967;  Brent,  born  on 
August  28, 1970. 

Melvin  Leroy  Davis,  born  on  June  11,  1944.  He 
married  Barbara  Kuchenreuther  on  March  8,  1969. 

Children 

Allen  Davis,  born  on  September  4,  1973;  Marc 
Davis,  born  March  19,  1975;  Jennie  Davis,  born  on 
October  17, 1978. 

William  Joseph  Davis,  born  August  1,  1955.  He 
married  Mary  Ann  Beebe  on  September  16,  1979. 

JOHN  H.  BRAY,  JR. 

John  H.  Bray,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1851.  He  died  in  Alameda  County,  California,  on 
August  20,  1924.  He  came  to  California  in  1873,  spent 
timein  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  seven 
years  at  New  Idria  mines,  San  Benito  County,  3  years 
in  Eureka,  Nevada.  He  had  a  brother,  Nick  Bray,  who 
live  in  the  King  City,.  California,  area  for  some  time. 

He  married  Nellie  Smith  in  San  Francisco  in  July, 
1875. 

ELLEN  NELLIE  SMITH 

Ellen  Nellie  Smith  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1857.  She  died  on  March  28,  1901.  Her  remains 
were  buried  with  her  husband's  remains  in  Mountain 
View  Cemetery. 

Their  children  were:  Bessie,  born  in  Hollister,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  August  6,  1877,  and  died  January  4,  1968; 
John,  Jr.,  born  in  New  Idria  on  October  5,  1878,  died 
August  18,  1946;  Albert,  born  in  Ruby  Hill,  Nevada,  in 
May,  1882,  died  April  26,  1952;  Nellie,  born  in  Ruby 
Hill,  Nevada. 

Their  children  were:  Bessie,*  born  in  Hollister,  Cali- 

*  Mother  of  Harold  and  Kenneth  Eade  and  their 
three  sisters. 

John  H.  Bray,  Sr.,  and  Ellen  Nellie  Smith  were  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  Harold  &  Ken¬ 
neth  Eade  and  their  three  sisters. 

RECAP  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS 

Minnie  Eade  married  Charles  Conrad. 

Their  children  were:  Edward,  Henry,  Henrietta. 
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Emma  Eade  married  John  Meeter. 

Their  children  were:  Leone,  Bernice,  Marjorie,  Syl¬ 
via,  John. 

Allie  Eade  married  Frank  Wiley,  Hanover,  III. 

Their  children:  Jeanette,  Blanche,  Clara,  Frank, 
Will. 

Allie  Eade's  second  husband  was  Edward  North. 
Joe  Eade  married  Alma  Boyce. 

Their  child:  Laurence  Joseph. 

Nancy  Eade  married  James  Bengard  on  January  9, 
1886.  He  died  Februray  2, 1935. 

Their  children:  Raymond,  Eva,  Joseph,  Mabel. 
Frances  Elfreda  married  Tom  Johnson. 

Frances  Elfreda  married  Hiram  Corey. 

Their  children:  Pearl  Johnson,  Reginald  Johnson 
(died),  Augusta  Corey. 

Pearl  Johnson  married  Fred  Timby. 

Their  children:  Patsy,  Fred,  Jr. 

Augusta  Corey  married  James  Edward  Harrold. 
Their  children:  J.  E.,  Jr.  (Ned),  Margaret,  (Madge) 
Kenneth  Eade  married  Helene  Posz. 

Their  children:  Wesley;  Louis,  born  1950. 

Harold  Eade  married  Marie  Malek. 

Their  children :  Elsie,  Harold,  John. 

Nellie  Eade  married  Ed  Erickson. 

Nellie  Eade  married  Art  Claassen. 

One  child:  Barbara  Erickson. 

Dorothy  Eade  married  Chris  Bengard. 

Their  children:  Wesley,  Darrell,  Tommy. 

Helen  Eade  married  Fred  Carter,  May  29, 1941. 

Their  children:  Fred,  Jr.,  born  August  1948;  James, 
born  on  May  6,  1950;  Craig,  born  November  13,  1953; 
Cathy,  born  July  12, 1955. 

Earle  Eade  married  De  Etta  Prewett. 

Their  children:  Raymond  Frederick,  born  August 
15, 1947;  Evelyn  Jane,  born  Aug,  1948. 

Stanley  Eade  married  Mary. 

Their  children:  Joann,  Wiliam  Stanley. 

Leslie  Eade  married  Genevieve  Sans. 

Their  children :  Alma  Irene,  Diane,  Dona,  Leslie 
(fern.) 

Milton  Eade  married  Joan  LaRue. 

Their  children:  Cecilia,  Caroline. 

Jean  Eade  married  George  Paterson  Lowrie,  August 

10,  1945. 

Their  children:  David  Alvin,  born  July  2,  1946; 
Thomas  Garrett,  born  September  20,  1950;  Richard 
Russell,  born  May  9, 1952. 

Fred  B.  Nichols  married  Roberta  Copley. 

Elmer  Eade  married  Dorothy  Rist. 

Thelma  Eade  married  Robert  E.  Dallas. 

One  child:  Bonnie  Jean,  born  June  30. 

William  Eade  married  Eva  Church.  She  died  on 
December  19, 1966. 

Their  children:  Irene,  Verna,  Ethyl  Mae. 

Wesley  C.  Eade  married  Bessie  Bray  on  September 
23, 1903. 

Their  children:  John,  Kenneth,  Harold,  Nellie, 
Dorothy,  Helen. 

Raymond  Truscott  married  Cecilia  Toft. 

Their  children:  Earle,  Stanley,  Leslie,  Milton. 


Alvin  Leroy  married  Ethel  Russell  on  October  15, 
1907.  She  was  born  on  Apri  12,  1888. 

They  adopted  Jean  (born  June  10,  1923). 

Grace  Clemo  married  Wm.  Frederick  Nichols  on 
July  15,  1907.  He  was  born  on  Februray  10,  1884,  died 
on  January  16, 1943. 

One  child:  Fred  Benjamin,  born  April  15,  1917. 

Heman  T.  married  Pearl  Longacre  (she  died  Sep¬ 
tember  1, 1950). 

Their  children:  Thelma,  Elmer. 

Mary  Ann  married  Albert  Bray  on  October  15, 1907. 
(He  died  in  April,  1952. 

Their  children:  Alvin  LeRoy,  born  on  October  18, 
1909,  in  King  City;  Joseph  Irvin,  born  on  November  2, 
1914,  in  Lonoak;  Grace  Eileen,  born  on  August  3,  1916, 
in  Lonoak. 

Edward  Conrad  married 

Charles  Conrad  married 

Henrietta  Conrad  married 

Raymond  Bengard  married  Alma  Umhalt. 

Eva  Bengard  married  Raymond  Dewart. 

Their  children:  Estelle,  Borsh,  Raymond. 

Joseph  Bengard  married  Nadene  Spangler. 

Their  children:  Don,  Barbara. 

Mabel  Bengard  married  Ted  J.  Treyer. 

Their  children:  Jeanne,  Nancy. 

Alvin  Leroy  Bray  married  Evelyn  Frances  Prewett 
on  May  6,  1934.  She  was  born  on  February  7,  1910. 

Joseph  Irvin  Bray  married  Gace  Iris  Schmidt  on 
November  2,  1938.  She  was  born  on  July  10,  1916. 

Their  children  Joseph,  born  on  June  3,  1940,  in 
Salinas;  Albert  Leroy,  born  on  June  30,  1940,  in  Salinas 
(twins);  Maryn  Ann  adopted,  born  in  1952. 

Grace  Eileen  Bray  married  Melvin  Winton  Davis  on 
January  12,  1941.  He  was  born  August  24,  1912. 

Their  children:  Albert  Wesley,  born  on  May  24, 
1943,  in  King  City;  Melvin  Leroy,  born  on  June  11, 
1944;  William  Joseph,  born  on  August  1,  1955. 

June  Bengard  married  Bert  Bell  on  September  16, 
1942. 

Their  children:  Nancy,  born  in  July,  1944;  Charles, 
born  on  September  11, 1946. 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Eade,  born  on  January  20,  1911, 
in  King  City,  California,  married  Chris  Bengard,  who 
was  born  on  June  21,  1928,  and  died  in  December 
1973. 

Dorothy  and  Chris  had  three  children:  Wesley, 
born  in  King  City,  California;  Darrell,  born  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1934,  in  King  City,  California;  Thomas,  born  on 
May  3,1937. 

Wesley  Bengard  married  Diane  LaBarre.  They  had 
two  children,  Christy  Gaye,  and  Laurel  Diane.  Both 
children  were  born  in  King  City,  California. 

Darrell  Bengard  married  Susan  Irvine.  They  had 
one  child,  Tim,  born  in  1958. 

Tim  Bengard  married  Cathy  Albertoni  in  July  1980. 

Darrell  Bengard  then  married  Fran  Fallon. 
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Darrell  and  Fran  had  two  chidren,  Stephanie 
(adopted),  born  in  1968;  Brian,  born  in  1974. 

Thomas  Bengard  married  Terry  Sconberg  on  March 
5,1959. 

Thomas  and  Terry  had  three  children:  Bardin  Eade, 
born  on  April  14,  1961;  Tracie  Marie,  born  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1963;  Thomas  Arthur,  born  on  October  20,  1968. 
All  three  children  were  born  in  Salinas,  California. 

Helen  Jeane  Eade,  born  on  February  4,  1920,  in 
King  City,  California,  married  Fred  Elliott  Carter  on 
May  29,  1941.  Fred  was  born  on  November  15,  1915. 

Helen  and  Fred  had  four  children:  Fred  Elliott,  Jr., 
born  on  August  5,  1948;  James  Hopkins,  born  on  May 
6.  1950;  Craig  Allan,  born  on  November  13,  1953; 
Cathy  Ann,  born  on  July  12,  1955. 

Fred,  Jr.,  married  Gretchen  on  November  8,  1975. 

They  had  two  children,  John  Hayes  (adopted),  born 
on  October  28,  1973;  Valerie  Ann,  born  on  July  25, 
1979. 

James  Hopkins  Carter  married  Kathie  Marie  Drake. 

They  had  one  child,  Quinn  Marie,  born  February 
9,1980. 

Crag  Allan  Carter  married  Lisa  Dutra  on  February 
14, 1981. 

Cathy  Ann  Carter  married  Earl  Johnson  on  May  26, 
1979. 

They  had  one  child,  Bardon  John,  born  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26, 1979. 

NANCY  (EADE)  BENGARD 

Nancy  Eade  married  James  Bengard. 

Nancy  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  on  January 
9,  1868.  She  died  in  King  City,  California,  on  July  12, 
1932. 

James  Bengard  was  born  in  Denmark  on  July  1, 
1855  and  died  in  King  City,  California  on  February  2, 
1935. 

They  had  four  children:  Eva  Jeanette  Bengard; 
James  Raymond  Bengard;  Joseph  Bengard;  Maybelle 
Bengard. 

Eva  Jeanette  Bengard  married  Raymond  M.  Dewart. 

Eva  was  born  on  October  30,  1889  in  King  City, 
California,  and  died  on  May  12,  1947,  in  San  Jose, 
California. 

Raymond  M.  Dewart  died  on  December  13,  1961 
in  San  Jose,  California. 

Eva  and  Raymond  had  three  children:  Borsh  Dew¬ 
art;  Estelle  Dewart;  Raymond  Dewart. 

Borsh  Dewart  was  born  on  April  30,  1912,  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  died  on  May  8,  1962,  in  San 
Jose,  California.  He  was  unmarried. 

Estelle  Dewart  married  George  Simeon. 

Estelle  was  born  on  April  19,  1913,  in  San  Francisco, 
California. 

George  Simeon  was  born  on  November  2,  1933,  in 
Seattle,  Washington. 


Estelle  and  George  had  one  child,  Eva  Lorraine 
Simeon. 

Eva  Lorraine  Simeon  was  born  on  October  1,  1936, 
in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Eva  married  Keith  Miller,  born  on  November  24, 
1933.  They  were  married  on  September  1,  1956. 

Eva  and  Keith  had  one  child,  Max,  born  on 
October  1, 1958. 

Eva  married  Robert  Lewis  on  July  4,  1964. 

Eva  and  Robert  had  two  children:  Zak,  born  on 
July  14,  1968;  Shem,  born  on  August  29,  1965. 

Eva  married  Mike  Schmid  on  June  1,  1980. 

Estelle  Dewart  married  Harry  Babcock  on  April  12, 
1940.  He  was  born  on  October  27,  1914. 

Estelle  and  Harry  had  one  child,  Raymond  Manley 
Babcock,  born  on  January  29,  1945,  in  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Raymond  married  Pauline  Hamel  on  February  5, 
1966.  She  was  born  on  November  30,  1945. 

Raymond  and  Pauline  had  one  child,  Suzanne, 
born  on  June  11, 1970. 

Raymond  Dewart,  born  on  September  18,  1920,  in 
Oakland,  California,  married  Joyce  De  Salvo  on  June 
16,  1946,  in  San  Jose,  California.  She  was  born  on  July 
2,1925. 

Raymond  and  Joyce  had  two  children,  Raynette 
and  Craig. 

Raynette,  born  on  March  29,  1947  in  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  married  Al  Burlingame  in  1970.  She  then  mar¬ 
ried  Kurt  Brazington  on  July  15,  1978. 

Raynette  and  Kurt  had  one  child,  Joshua,  born  on 
September  6,  1979. 

Craig  Dewart  was  born  on  December  4,  1948,  in 
San  Jose,  California. 

James  Raymond  Bengard  was  born  on  August  15, 
1893  in  King  City,  California,  and  died  on  November 
30,  1958,  in  King  City,  California. 

James  married  Alma  Umhalt  on  June  17,  1916,  in 
San  Francisco,  California.  Alma  was  born  on  October 
25,  1892,  and  died  on  June  13,  1964,  in  King  City, 
California. 

James  and  Alma  had  one  child,  June  Nannette 
Bengard,  born  on  June  3,  1918  in  Oakland,  California. 

June  married  Bertram  Richard  Bell  on  September 
6,1942. 

June  and  Bertram  had  two  children:  Nancy  June, 
born  on  July  14,  1944,  in  King  City,  California;  Charles 
Raymond,  born  on  September  11,  1946,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  on  September  11,  1946. 

Joseph  Bengard,  born  on  August  14,  1897,  in  King 
City,  California,  and  died  on  July  22,  1942,  in  King 
City,  California.  Joseph  married  Nadene  Spangler. 

Joseph  and  Nadene  had  two  children:  Don  Ben¬ 
gard,  born  in  November,  1925,  in  Salinas,  California, 
and  died  in  Watsonville,  Caifornia. 

Don  married  Evelyn.  He  then  married  Bonnie.  Don 
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and  Bonnie  had  two  children,  Judy  and  Christine. 
Don  married  Chris,  and  they  had  one  child,  Scott. 

Barbara  Bengard,  born  in  August,  1957,  in  Salinas, 
California,  and  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Barbara  married  Henry  Craspay.  They  had  one 
child,  Henry. 

Barbara  then  married  James  Starlin,  and  they  had 
two  children,  Judy  Ann  and  Roger.  Judy  Ann  was  born 
on  April  6,  1956  in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Maybelle  Bengard  was  born  on  July  22,  1900,  in 
King  City,  California. 

Maybelle  married  Theodore  J.  Treyer  on  September 
16,  1925,  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Theodore  was  born 
on  December  28,  1901,  and  died  in  1967. 

Maybelle  and  Theodore  had  two  daughters:  Jeanne, 
born  on  January  19,  1928,  in  Oakland,  California; 
Nancy,  born  on  November  28,  1931,  in  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Jeane  Treyer  married  C.  Eugene  Carlson  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1949,  in  San  Mateo,  California. 

Jeanne  and  C.  Eugene  had  one  child,  Theodore, 
born  on  December  23,  1952,  in  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

Jeanne  then  married  Don  Stevenson  on  September 
8,  1967.  Don  was  born  on  June  24,  1919. 

Nancy  Treyer  married  Mauice  (Pinky)  Picard  on 
October  20,  1956.  Maurice  was  born  on  June  3,  1927. 

Nancy  and  Maurice  had  two  children,  James  B., 
born  on  September  20,  1957,  and  Douglas  M.,  born 
on  September  29,  1959.  Both  children  were  born  in 
San  Rafael,  California. 

Kenneth  Leroy  Eade,  born  October  16,  1906,  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  Louise  Eade,  born  on  September  21,  1910. 

Their  first  son,  Wesley  Charles  Eade,  born  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1938,  married  Carol  Jean  Eade,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1938. 

Wesley  and  Carol's  children:  Wesley  Charles,  Jr., 
born  June  14,  1961;  Karen  Jean,  born  September  27, 
1962;  James  Victor  ,born  September  30,  1978. 

Kenneth  Louis  Eade,  second  son  of  Kenneth  and 
Helene,  born  on  May  25,  1950,  married  Augusta  Anne 
Eade,  born  on  December  30,  1972. 

Their  children:  Katherine  Anne,  born  January  10, 
1974;  Hanna  Louise,  born  October  12,  1975. 

BILL  BONFANTINI  &  ELSIE  EADE  BONFANTINI 

Their  children:  Bart  William,  born  on  October  30, 
1960;  Bret  Charles,  born  on  August  17,  1962;  Benn 
Joseph,  born  on  November  24,  1964. 

JOHN  EADE  &  JAE  EMERY  EADE 

Their  children:  John  Wesley,  Jr.,  born  on  July  31, 
1967;  Jamii  Jo,  born  on  March  21,  1971. 

HAROLD  R.  EADE  FAMILY 

Harold  R.  Eade  (Brud),  born  in  San  Jose,  California, 
on  August  15,  1939,  married  Joan  Arlene  Jensen,  born 


on  May  31,  1942,  married  June  3,  1961.  They  were  di¬ 
vorced  in  Salinas  on  October  6,  1966. 

Their  children:  Julie  Anne,  born  on  March  13,  1962; 
Laurie  Lee,  born  on  September  9,  1963.  Both  children 
were  born  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Harold  married  Barbara  A.  Cranston,  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  November  21,  1947.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Salinas,  California,  on  November  26,  1969. 

Their  children:  Tana  Lee,  born  in  Daly  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  May  23,  1967  (adopted  by  Harold  R.  Eade  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  in  January  1971);  Trade  Marie  Eade, 
born  in  San  Luis  Obispo  on  April  1,  1971;  Terri  Cath- 
leen,  born  July  27, 1972;  Harold  Evan,  born  on  October 
13,  1974.  Both  Terri  and  Harold  were  born  in  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Minnie  Eade,  born  in  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  on  April 
28,  1865,  married  Charles  A.  Conrad  in  Monterey  Co., 
California.  She  died  in  King  City,  California,  on  May 
28,  1922.  Charles  A.  Conrad  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  on  August  17,  1859.  He  died  in  King  City  on 
July  9, 1917. 

Their  children:  Charles  Edward,  born  on  May  17, 
1890;  died  in  King  City  on  April  29,  1953;  Henry,  born 
on  April  29,  1892,  married,  lives  in  Walnut  Creek,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Henrieta,  born  on  March  11,  1893,  married 
Noble  A.  Wright  of  San  Francisco,  California.  All  three 
children  were  born  in  King  City. 

Helen  Jean  Eade,  born  in  King  City  in  1920,  mar¬ 
ried  Fred  Elliott  Carter,  born  on  November  15,  1915. 

Their  children:  Fred  Elliott,  Jr.,  born  on  August  5, 
1948;  James  Hopkins,  born  May  6,  1950;  Craig  Allan, 
born  on  November  13,  1953;  Cathy  Ann,  born  on  July 
12,1955. 

Fred  Elliott  Carter,  Jr.,  married  Gretchen  Gobler, 

on  November  8, 1975. 

Their  children:  John,  born  October  28,  1973; 
Valerie  Ann,  born  July  25, 1979. 

James  Hopkins  Carter  married  Kathy  Marie  Drake. 

Their  child:  Quinn  Marie,  born  February  9,  1980. 

Cathy  Ann  Carter  married  Thomas  Earl  Johnson  on 

May  26,1979. 

Their  child:  Bardon  John,  born  November  26,  1979. 
Submitted  by  Helen  Eade  Carter,  San  Lucas,  California 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Eade  Johnson 

Reginald,  born  in  King  City,  died  July  29,  1897; 
aged  two  months  and  14  days. 

Emily  Pearl,  born  in  King  City,  California,  on  July  23, 
1895,  married  Federick  W.  Timby  on  February  12, 
1921.  Frederick  Timby  was  born  in  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
on  January  2,  1895.  Died  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  on 
September  14, 1938. 

Patricia  Jane  Timby,  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on 
July  11,  1923,  married  Howard  S.  Moore.  Admiral 
Moore  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  24, 
1920. 

Their  children:  Valerie  Ann,  Nancy  Wingfield. 
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Raymond  Truscott  Eade,  born  in  Elizabeth,  Illinois, 
on  April  25,  1877,  married  Cecelia  Tofft  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  died  in  King  City,  California,  in  1947. 

Their  children:  Raymond  Earle,  born  on  June  28, 
1905;  Stanley  Nissen,  born  on  August  27,  1907;  Milton 
Leroy,  born  on  August  23,  1912;  Leslie,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1910.  All  four  children  were  born  in  King  City, 
California. 

Raymond  Earle  Eade  married  De  Etta  Prewett  in 

Salinas,  California,  on  December  20,  1944.  She  was 
born  on  July  15, 1915. 

Their  children:  Raymond  Frederick,  born  on  August 
15,  1947;  Jane  Evelyn,  born  on  August  11,  1948.  Both 
children  were  born  in  King  City. 

Stanley  Nissen  Eade  married  Mary  Ann  Liegl. 

Their  children:  Joanne,  born  on  April  20,  1936; 
William  Staney,  born  on  April  8,  1937.  Both  children 
were  born  in  King  City. 

Milton  Leroy  Eade  married  Joan  LaRue. 

Their  children:  Cecelia  and  Caroline.  Both  children 
were  born  in  King  City. 

Leslie  Eade  married  Genevieve  Sans. 

Their  children:  Alma,  born  October  30,  1934; 
Donna  Ruth,  born  December  2,  1936;  Diana,  born  July 
4,  1938;  Leslie  (fern.).  All  four  children  were  born  in 
King  City. 

Alma  Irene  Eade  married  Nelson  Theodore  Palmer 

of  Priest  Valley,  California,  in  King  City  in  1953. 


PASSING  OF  EARLY  PIONEER  WOMAN 

It  becomes  the  Rustler's  sad  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Eade.  The  end  came  at  6  o'clock 
last  Sunday  afternoon,  due  to  a  general  physical  break¬ 
down  resulting  from  the  burden  of  years. 

Jan  Nattrass  (her  maiden  name)  was  born  July  18, 
1838,  in  County  Durham,  England,  where  in  1857  she 
married  Joseph  Eade  of  Cornwall,  England.  The  pair 
soon  after  emigrated  to  America  and  arrived  in  the 
gold  diggings  of  Calaveras  county,  this  state,  in  1852.  In 
1873  they  came  to  Monterey  county,  where  Mr.  Eade 
soon  became  a  successful  farmer  and  stockraiser  in 
theh  Lonoak  country,  later  moving  to  Sweetwater  Val¬ 
ley,  a  few  miles  from  town.  Here  they  lived  and  raised 
their  large  family  of  boys  and  girls  until,  a  competence 
having  been  acquired,  the  aging  couple  established  a 
comfortable  town  home,  where  they  have  resided  for 
many  years. 

Mrs.  Eade  has  always  been  known  by  her  town 
friends  as  "the  most  lovable,  motherly  little  old  lady 
that  ever  was."  She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren,  all  living,  and  all  devoted  to  her:  They  are,  in 
chronological  order:  Emma  (Mrs.  John  Meeter  of  Hol¬ 
lister),  Alice  (Mrs.  Frank  Wiley  of  Salinas),  Joseph  (of 
Berkeley),  Minnie  (Mrs.  Charles  Conrad  of  this  city), 
Nancy  (Mrs.  James  Bengard  of  Lewis  Creek),  Elfreda 
(Mrs.  Hiram  Corey  of  Palo  Alto),  Will  , Wesley,  Ray¬ 
mond,  Alvin  (all  stockmen  and  farmers  of  this  locality), 


Grace  (Mrs.  W.  F.  Nichols  of  King  City),  Heman  (farmer 
on  the  home  place),  Mary  (Mrs.  Bert  Bray  of  Lonoak). 
William  and  Joseph  Nattrass  of  King  City  are  brothers 
of  the  deceased. 

The  devotion  of  the  old  couple  was  so  pronounced 
as  to  be  pathetic,  and  the  old  gentleman  is  inconsol¬ 
able. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  Baptist  church 
Wednesday  morning.  Rev.  L.  P.  Russell  officiating,  and 
was  attended  by  all  the  relatives  from  far  and  near,  as 
well  as  by  the  hundreds  of  friends  of  this  locality,  in¬ 
cluding  the  large  delegation  of  Monterey  county  stock- 
men,  who  postponed  their  meeting,  about  to  be  held 
here  out  of  respect  to  her  memory. 

—  King  City  Rustler 

HEMAN  TOMPKINS  FAMILY  CHART 

Alice  Estelle  Tompkins  married  Charles  F.  Olinger 
on  April  10,  1901,  and  moved  to  Madera  County 
where  they  engaged  in  mining.  In  1909  they  bought  a 
peach  ranch  at  Atwater,  California,  where  they  ranched 
until  1914.  They  sold  the  ranch  and  moved  to  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  where  Charles  Olinger  went  into  the 
Real  Estate  business.  In  1921  they  sold  out  their  real 
estate  business  and  bought  a  440-acre  grain  ranch  near 
Modesto,  California.  They  farmed  this  ranch  until  1941 
where  they  rented  the  ranch  to  their  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  retired,  and  moved  to  Modesto,  California. 

Kenneth  Olinger,  oldest  son  of  Alice  and  Charles 
Olinger,  worked  on  the  ranch  until  he  went  to  work 
for  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  retiring  from  the 
Highway  Patrol  at  age  55.  He  then  engaged  in  peach 
and  cherry  farming.  He  is  independently  wealthy  be¬ 
cause  of  his  farming  ventures  and  property  holdings. 
He  married  Henriette  Schmidt  on  October  18,  1938 
and  from  this  union  had  one  daughter,  Marsha  Olinger. 

Marsha  Olinger  married  Max  Phillips  on  July  24, 
1964,  and  from  this  union  have  had  a  daughter, 
Machelle,  born  on  August  17,  1964,  a  son,  Michael, 
born  on  October  21,  1967.  Max  Phillips  works  for  the 
P.  G.  &  E. 

Dayton  Olinger,  second  son  of  Alice  and  Charles 
Olinger,  was  born  on  October  10,  1912  in  Merced, 
California.  He  married  Vermia  Lee  Calhoun  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1931.  He  owned  and  operated  a  garage  in  San 
Jose  for  25  years,  rented  out  his  business  and  bought 
a  store  and  post  office  in  Twain,  California.  He  is  pres¬ 
ently  retired  and  has  turned  over  his  business  to  his 
sons.  Dayton  and  Vermia  Lee  Olinger  had  three  sons, 
as  follows:  Bob  Olinger,  born  December  31, 1932,  mar¬ 
ried  Claire.  They  have  one  daughter,  Laura,  born  June 
23,  1973;  Jerry  Olinger,  born  July  1956;  Lester  Olinger, 
born  April  1963. 

Edna  Mae  Olinger,  youngest  daughter  of  Alice  and 
Charles  Olinger,  was  born  April  12,  1918,  in  Oakland, 
California,  married  Howard  E.  Bell  November  26,  1937 
and  from  this  union  had  a  son  and  daughter:  Donald 
E.,  born  March  30,  1941;  Irva  Joy,  born  March  1,  1939. 
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Donald  Bell  married  Peggy  Richins  in  1959,  and 
from  this  untion  had  three  daughters:  Kathleen,  born 
December  23,  1959;  Karen,  born  February  3,  1962; 
Kimberly,  born  November  26,  1966. 

Irva  Joy  Bell  married  Dennis  Anderson,  and  from 
this  union  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters:  Debborah 


E.,  born  April  3,  1957;  Jeffrey,  born  December  31, 
1960;  Suzzanne  R.,  born  January  12,  1961;  Bret  C., 
born  March  29, 1962. 

Debborah  E  .  Anderson  married  George  Faulkner 
February  17, 1973. 


HEMAN  TOMPKINS  FAMILY  CHART 


Alanson  Tompkins 

B.  1848 

Nathaniel  Tompkins 

B.  1832 

Heman  Tompkins 

B.  1833.  Died  1916 

Philip  Tompkins 

B.  1850 

- 1 - 

NFR 

M.  Mary  Ann  Nattrase 

NFR 

Moses  J.  Tompkins 
B.  1846 
M.  Kate  Travers 


I  Elizabeth  Tompkins 

I M.  Arthur  Cowles 


Bonnie  Covle6 
NFR 


Anne  E.  Cowles 
NFR 


l  Ernest  Cowles 

Jnfr  


X 


Hannah  Tompkins 

B.  1873.  D.  1876 

NFR 

Alice  E.  Tompkins 

B.  1877.  D.  1965 

M.  Charles  dinger 

Mary  Eliza  Tompkins 

M.  Daulton 

B.  1688  Had  Viola  L. 

John  C.  Tompkins 

B.  5/30/187 2  D.  9/6/54 

NFR 

Heman  Nathaniel  Tompkins 

B.  2/16/1874  D. 7/2/1 942 
M.  Leolla  Maud  Rist 

B.  D.  3/10/965 

Willis  M.  Tompkins 

B.  7/12/1881  D.  6/9/196 2 
NFR 

Lillie 

B.  1867  NFR 


Leslie  Jay 

M.  Jean  Burnett 
1867 


Adria  C.  Cowles 
NFR 

E 


Herbert  Cowles 

NFR 


karold  Tompkins 

B.  1913.  D.  8/31/1926 


Harriet  Sehurg 
NFR 


James  Burnett 
NFR 


NFR 


Henry  Willis  Tompkins 
B.  10/4/06  D.  1/11/72 
M.  Mabel  Lillian  O'Conner.  9/19/3 2 
B.  6/13/12 


Born 

Died 

Married 

No  further  record 


Mary  Eliza  Tomkins 
3.  8/28/1888  * 

M.  1 903  Johnathon  ?.  Daulton 


Edward  Donald  Tompkins 

B.  3/30/34 

M.  Merrie  Linda  McCracken  10/30/60 

B.  12/25/37 

Marilyn  Louise  Tompkins  B. 

Michael  Lawrence  "  B. 

Mark  Edward  "  B. 

■875761 — 

1/11/63 

9/9/64 

Leland  Heman  Tompkins 

B.  5/12/35 

M.  Patricia  Ann  Brainard  3/3/58 

B  8/23/37 

Debra  Ann  Tompkins  B. 

Barbara  Jean  "  B. 
Donna  Lee  "  B. 
David  Heman  Tompkins  B. 

10/3/59 

1/11/62 

8/6/63 

12/2/66 

Wilma  Lillian  Tompkins 

B.  1/14/37 

M.  Ray  Eugene  Hill  8/15/55 

B.  3/23/26 

Lulinda  Rae  Hill  B.  9/12/56, 

Monica  Rose  "  B.  10/24/57 

Galen  Dewayne  "  B.  1/19/59 

t/rren  Gene  "  B.  6/23/60 

•aren  Lynn  "  B.  1/8/62 

£*.ephen  Randall  "  B.  4/2/64 

/‘cna  Kay  "  B.  8/3/66 

L/tarles  Nathan"  3.  12/20/77 

Willis  otanley  Tompkins 

3.  2/14/41 

S:  t/W#  Wells  2/29/65 

r.r. ny  Rowena  Tompkins  3. 

Retard  Willis  To— kin-  3. 
Kristine  Lillian  "  3. 
Caroline  Suzanne  "  B. 

1/4/57 

»5 
8/4/69 _ 

Viola  Lucille  Daulton 

3.  10/2/1904  D. 7/1 1/1980 
Lehr  Alton  Moss  3/21/1 925 
2.3/22/190L  D.  12/1 1/1  c  53 


Ervin  Lehr  Moss 

B. 1/13/1926 

M.  Mae  Day  6/23/l°S2 

3.3/8/1923 


Joey  Ervin  Moss 

B. 6/1 8/1 957 
Pamela  Ann  Moss 
2.  12/27/1 93S 


Lorraine  Marilyn  Moss 

2.7/4/1927 

M. Harold  Roger  Sanders  5A/1C51 
3.4/18/1922  ‘ 


"Susan  Man  Sanuers  ' 

3.  7/7/T932 

M.  Thomas  Allen  "less  L/Q/1972 
E.  7/29/1951 


Jan  Carol  Sanders 
3.  6/19/1954 


Janes  Carrfill  Sar.ders 
B.  3/21  /f?57 

FaUea  2/20'/,977 


Tyler  Allen  V/ess 
3.  12/21/1976 
Marcia  .Jan  Wess 
3.  8/3/1 979 


(Jason  Tomas  Sanders 
E.  5/25/1979  5 

•Cristina  Michelle 
E.  3/29/1 960  D.  5./31/1 9S0^J 


Daulton  Pay  Moss 
3.  9/21/1932  ,  , 

M.  Carol  Mason  11/11/1959 
3 . 5/25/ 1 337  I>i v .  1 2/7/64 
M.  Sally  Gaunt  7/22/1966 
Divorced _ 


Daulton  Ray  Moss  Jr.  5/ 

Jerri  Ann  Moss  2.  3/15/ 


i960 


Alton  Richard  Moss 

3;  7/2/1931 

lit  Ann  Price  1955 

3*  2/8/1936  Div; 

S=J 

Elizabeth  Ann  Moss 

3.II/14/1955 

H.  James  Paul  Pir.n3/9/l  976 

B.  6/14/1948  Div.  1978 

Raymond  A.  Martin  7/14/1979 

Joseph  Lawerence  Finn 

3 .  1/26/1 775 

Stephen  James  Finn 

B.  5/22/1976 

Il»  Karen  ?  1 974 

one  child  Angelica  -loss 

“PeoGitan  :mne  Ha^tih - 

3-  6/9/1980 

3.6/1/1975 

Lehr  Alton  Moss 

s 

1 

3.  1 l/7/i 955 

Brondu  Marie 

B. 10/30/ 1937 

11.  Frank  iieringer  197o 

Joshua  Janes  Kelley 

3.  9/20/1979 

Karen  Diane  Moss  B. 1/1 2/1960 

John  Edmond  Mcse  £.4/19/1961 
Joseph  Lavf^rer.ce  Moss  3.  7/5/1 96c 

B.  Born 

Vondaly  Allison  Moss  E.  3/8/1967 


M.  Harried 

Div.  Divorced 

HFR  No  further  info. 
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■  Alice  Estelle  ^ompkins 

B.  5-20-1877 
D.  2-3-1965 
m.  4-10-1901 


Charles  Franklin  Olinger 

B.  10-3-1971 

D.  3-17-1955 

M.  4-10-1901 


Kenny lli'VC  Olinger 
•  B.  8-2-1905 

M.  10-18-1938  -Henriette  Schmidt 


'Dayton  £.  Olinger 
B.  10-10-1912 

M.  12-13-1931  Vermin  L.  Calhoun 


Edna  Mae  Olinger 
B.  4-12-1918 

,M.  11-26-1937  -Howard  E.  Bell  (Div.  11-22-1955) 
M.  1-7-1956-  Robert  C.  Harrity 


Alice  Estelle  Tompkins  Married  Charles  F.  Olinger  t-10-1901  and  moved 
to  Madera  County  where  they  engaged  in  mining.  In  1909  they  bought  a  poach 
ranch  at  Atwater,  Ca.  where  they  ranchted  until  1914.  they  sold  the  ranch 
and  moved  to  Oakland,  Ca.  where  Charles  Olinger  went  into  the  Real  Estate 
Business.  In  1921  the#  sold  out  their  real  estate  business  and  bought 
440  acre  grain  ranch  near  Modesto,  Ca.  They  farmed  this  ranch  until 
1941  where  they  rented  the  ranch  to  their  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
retired  and  moved  to  Modesto,  Ca. 


Kenneth  Olinger.  oldest  .son  of  Alice  and  CharleF'OIinger  worked  orTTRe 
ranch  until  he  went  to  work  for  the  California  Plighway  Patrol,  retiring 
from  the  Highway  Patrol  at  age  55,  he  engaged  in  peach  and  cherry  farming 
He  is  independently  wealthy  because  of  his  farming  ventures  and  property 
holdings.  He  married  Henriette  Schmidt  on  10-18-1938  and  from  this 
union  had  one  daughter-  Marsha  Olinger. 


Marsha  Olinger  married  Max  Phillips  7-24-1964  and  from  this  union  have 
had  a  daughter-  Machelle,  born  on  8-17-196S  a  son  michael  born  on 
10-21-1967.  Max  Phillips  works  for  the  P.  G.  &  E. 

D4yton~0TIrgor~.~second  son  <fO'~Alice  and- Charles  Olinger  was  born"  1(^10-1012 
in  Merced,  Ca.  Married  Vermia  Lee  Calhoun  12-13-1931-  He  owned  and  op- 
erated  a  garage  in  San  Jose  for  25  years,  rented  out  his  business  and 
bought  a  store  and  post  office  in  Twain,  Ca.  He  is  presently  ret" red 
and  has  turned  over  his  business  to  his  sons.  Dayton  and  Vermis  La 
Olinger  had  three  sons,  as  follows: 

Bob  Olinger,  b.  12-31-1932  have  one  daughter-  Laura  ^linger 

M.  Claire  b.  6-23-73 


Jerry  Olinger  b.  7/1956 
Lester  Olinger  b.  4/19^3 


Edna  Mae  Olinger,  Youngest  daughter  of  Alice  and  Charles  Olinger  was 
born  4-12-1918  in  Oakland,  Ca. ,  Married  Howard  E.  Bell  11-26-1937  and 
from  this  union  had  a  son  and  daughter: 

Donald  E.  Bell,  b.  3-30-  1941  M.  Peggy  Richins  in  1959  ,  and  from  this 
union  had  three  daughters —  Kathleen,  b.  12-23-1959 

Karen,  B.  2-3-1962 
Kimberly,  b.  11-2^-1966 

Irva  Joy  Bell,  daughter  of  4(3na  and  Howard  Bell  was  b.  3-1-1939,  married 
Dennis  Anderson  and  from  this  union  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters^ 

1. Debborah  E.  Anderson  b.  4-3-1957 

m.  2-17-73  George  Faulkner 

2.  Jeffrey  Anderson,  b.  12-31-196© 

3.  Buzzane  R.  Anderson,  b.  1-12-1961 

4.  Bret  C.  Anderson,  b.  3-29-1962 
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